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RHODE ISLAND 

EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE; 

VOL. II. PROVIDENCE, JAN'RT AND PEB'RY, 1853, NOS. 1 & 2. 

REPORT 

OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

January Session, A. D, 1853. 

The Commissioner of Public Schools presents the annual 
report required of him by law. 

The accompanying abstracts of the returns from the seve- 
ral towns will inform the Legislature in regard to the appor- 
tionment and expenditure of the public money, and the statis- 
tics of the schools 

The returns for the last year were more exact and full than 
those of the previous year ; and it is hoped that the returns 
for the present year will be complete. It is gratifying to per- 
ceive that a large number of the towns are increasing their 
appropriations for schools, and it will be for the wisdom of the 
Legislature to determine whether the time has not arrived, or 
will not soon arrive, when public opinion and the condition of 
the treasury will justify and sustain an increase of our State 
appropriation. 

/ 
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Many of the School Committees last year availed them- 
selves of the privilege given them by the revised law of print- 
ing thetr town reports. The money cannot be applied to a 
better purpose, or in a way to do more good. By printing and 
distributing to every family an account of the condition of 
the schools of the town, the general interest in the subject is 
kept alive and increased, errors are exposed and improve- 
ments suggested. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

The following are the names of the persons who have re- 
ceived the benefit of the appropriation from its commence- 
ment : — 

Age 
when adm. Enteredr Left. 

Fanny Lanphear, Hopkinton, 26, May, 1845, May, 1846. 

Abigai Slocum, Portsmouth, 25, May, 1845, Mav, 1847, 

Peleg Slocum, Portsmouth, 20, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

Mary E. Slocum, Portsmouth, 14, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

James Budlong, Warwick, 20, Aug, 1845, May, 1847. 

Charles H. Steere, Glocester, 15, May, 1846, May, 1850. 

PhebeA Winsor, Johnston, 8; May. 1846, 1852. 

John W. Davenport, Tiverton, 13, May, 1847. 

Samuel W. Thompson, Glocester, 11, May, 1847. 

Mercy E. Tanner, Coventry, 10, May, 1847, 1852. 

Minerva Mowry, Smithfield, 13, May, 1848, May, 1851. 

Samuel G. Greene, Hopkinton, 11, July, 1849, Aug. 1851. 

George Gavit, Westerlv, 10, May, 1850. 

Wm. E. Slocum, Cumberland, Sept, 1852. 

Agnei Mc'Laughlin North Prov. J5ept, 1862. 

Mary E. Wilber, Little Compt. Sept. 1852. 

The orders for their support this year have been — 

June 21. 1852, $250 00 

Jan. 24, 1853, $66 67 

The beneficiaries of this State have been sent to the 
« American Asylum at Hartford, for the Education and In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb." The time for admission 
ol pupils is the third Wednesday of September in every year. 
The charge is $100 per annum. In case of sickness, extra 
charges are made. Persons applying for admission must be 
between the ages of eight and twenty-five years ; must be of 
good natural intellect, capable of forming and joining letters 
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with a pen legibly and correctly ; free from immoralities of 
conduct and from contagious disease. The charge for board 
includes washing, fuel, lights, stationery and tuition. No de- 
ductions are made for absence, except on account of sickness. 

THE BLIND. 

The following persons have received the benefit of our State 
appropriation for the blind : — 

Entered. Left. 

William Hatch, Bristol, January, 1845 

Oliver Caswell, Jamestown, January, 1845. January, 1851. 

Elizabeth Eddy, Warren, January, 1845, January, 1848. 

Charles Coddington, Newport, March, 18^. 

Maria Dunham, Newport, March, 1846. 

Marcia Thurber, Providence, June, 1846, June, 1847. 

Alexander Kenyon, S. Kingstown, Odtober, 1847. 

Wm. Tallowfield, Providence, Nov. 1849, Nov. 1850. 

James H. Graham, Newport, May, 1850. 

Elizabeth Dennely, S. Kingstown, October 1851. 

Lucy Ross, N. Prov. Dec. 1852. 

The orders for their support this year have been — 

May 24, 1852, $250 00 

January 24, 1853, $65000 

' The beneficiaries of this State have been sent to the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, at 
Boston. The charge at that Institution is $160 per annum, 
which covers board, washing, medicine, use of books, musi- 
cal instruments, and all expenses except clothing and travel- 
ing expenses. Pupils must be under fifteen when admitted, 
and of good character ; free from epilepsy or any contagious 
disease ; and the friends of the applicant are required to an- 
swer certain queries respecting his age, and the cause and de- 
gree of his blindness, and to furnish an obligation that when 
discharged he shall be removed without expense to the Insti- 
tution. If possible, pupils should be taught the letters before 
going to the Institution. Books in raised letters for the blind 
can be procured there. 

IDIOTS AND IMBECILES. 

Four persons only, have yet received the benefit of any por- 
tion of the State appropriation for Idiots and Imbeciles ; of 
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these, two are at the Massachusets School for idiotic and feeble 

minded youth, (comer of First and K streets, South Boston,) 

one at theBarre School, and one under the care of Mr. J. B. 

Richards, at Philadelphia. 

The orders for their support have been — 

March, 1852, $10000 

April, 1852, $100 00 

Sept. 1852, $10000 

Jan. 24, 1853, $100 00 

For admission to the Massachusetts School, it is recom- 
mended that they be between the ages of six and twelve ; not 
epileptic, insane or incurably hydrocephalic or paralytic. The 
parents are required to provide clothing and to give surety 
that the pupil shall be removed without expense to the Insti- 
tution when discharged. Pupils are first taken for one month 
on trial. The terms at this Institution for beneficiaries, for 
board and tuition, are generally $160 per annum, but vary 
sbmewhat, according to the condition of the pupiL 

EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

Having for a long time felt the want of some periodical 
publication as a means of circulating information among 
school officers and teachers, the subscriber last year undertook 
the publication of one. His predecessor had maintained such 
a publication and had found great advantage in so doing. 

Knownig that no such publication could be supported by 
subscribers, and that if it was sent to subscribers only, it 
would never reach those persons and those portions of the 
State where it would be most needed, it was determined at 
the beginning to send the Educational Magazine gratis to the 
Chairmen and Clerks of School Committees, and to the Clerk 
of every School District, and to rely upon contributions prin- 
cipally, for its support. About one-third of the amount neces- 
sary to pay the expenses has been so raised, and other indi- 
viduals have expressed willingness to contribute a portion of 
the remainder. 

By means of such a magazine, all information can be speedi- 
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ly circulated. School documents, changes in the law, deci- 
sions on the construction of the law, information of education- 
al and teacher's meetings and their proceedings, can be made 
public and brought to the knowledge of those most inter- 
ested. 

The subscriber has cheerfully borne the trouble of editing 
and managing the Magazine, and a portion of the pecuniary 
risk, for the sake of the benefit to be derived from it. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The last autumn a Normal School was established in the 
city of Providence, by Messrs. Greene, Russell, Colburn and 
Guyot. The term commenced on the first of November, 
and the school will close about the first of April. 

Instruction is here given in the modes of teaching, and by 
the ablest practical Teachers. The gentlemen concerned are 
all distinguished and well known in their several departments. 
Prof. Greene as a grammarian, Mr. Russell as an elocutionist, 
Mr. Colburn as a mathematicis^n, and Prof. Guyot in geogra- 
phy. 

The school will be opened again the next iall and winter. 
The success so far has equalled the expectations of its best 
friends. A large number of teachers have been in constant at- 
tendance from the commencement. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this institution establish- 
ed under private auspices, is mor« likely to succeed, more likely 
to do good and to realize the proper idea of a Normal School, 
than any institution established under corporate or State pa- 
tronage, with permanent ofiicers and fixed salaries, could possi- 
bly do. The tendency of the latter is continually to de- 
generate. 

The present institution on its present basis, may well be 
commended to the benevolence of the public. It may need 
aid and should receive it. It well deserves it. 
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OF TEACHER'S MEETINGS AND IMPROVING THE 
(QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

During the past year as in previous years, meetings have 
been held in different parts of the State, for the gratuitous in* 
struction of those Teachers who attended. These meetings 
are generally denominated " Teacher's Institutes, " and con- 
tinue for one week. Lectures are delivered upon the various 
modes of teaching in the different branches of education, 
discussions are held upon different topics, in which the lectur-. 
ers and teachers take part, and addresses are delivered to the 
parents and others who are assembled together, frequently in 
large numbers, by the interest ihey excite. The last of these 
meetings was held at Central Falls, and is considered to have 
been one of the most interesting and useful ever held in this 
State. 

Meetings of this sort are common in the New England and 
Nothern States. The credit^of having originated them is due to 
our former Commissioner of Public Schools, who when Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, organized a 
meeting for this purpose in the autumn of 1839, and similar 
meetings were held in that State under his care in the year 
1840. 

Of the utility of these meetings, it is believed that the pub- 
lic mind is by this time fully satisfied. They are necessary to 
produce an ambition and to afford opportunities for individu- 
al and mutual improvement, and to create and preserve an es- 
prit du corps, without which improvement would be almost 
impossible. 

Other professions and trades have long ago realized the im- 
portance of such meetings. Our clergy of the different de- 
nominations have their regular associations for intercommu- 
nication. The men of science in Europe and America have 
for many years held their annual meetings for the ad- 
vancement of science. Our medical men hold their regular 
meetings in the several States, and have lately formed a na- 
tional association. The mechanical trades have also their 
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periodical gatherings j indeed, association and incorporation 
were among the first causes of the elevation of the trades in 
the social scale. The friends of the various plans of benevo- 
lence and reform find these a most important aid to the suc- 
cess of their enterprises. 

Takd the case of a physician in a country village. He 
has deceived perhaps what was thought at the time a com- 
plete education few his profession. He retires to his coun- 
try practice. From want of use, much of his acquired- 
knowledge soon fades from his memory. New discove- 
ries in science are making, of which he never hears ; new 
diseases appear and new modes of ministermg to old dis- 
eases are found out. Hence the almost necessity to him- 
of keeping up an acquaintance with the periodical litera- 
ture of his profession and of frequent meetings with his fellows, 
if he would keep his mind active and well informed, render 
himself useful to his fellow men, or even if he regards mere- 
ly the respectability of his staudmg in his profession. 

So with the teacher. In the school, while learning, he has 
associates to cheer him in his progress. But when he begins 
to teach, he is thrown almost entirely upon his own resources. 
If he unfortunately commences in the neighborhood where he 
was born and brought up and is well known, he is looked upon 
by many with jealousy, as setting himself up to be a little bet- 
ter and know a httle more than the rest of us. << Is not this 
Joseph's son?" If he goes among strangers, he has to en- 
dure the distrust of many, is looked upon by the children as 
their coming tyrant, by older boys as one with whom they 
are to have a struggle for physical superiority, and from none 
does he meet with any charitable allowance for his errors or 
inexperience. 

In most professions a certain amount of learning is expect- 
ed, which can be obtained by application and toil. In ordi- 
nary employments, honesty, industry and strict attention to 
business are all that the public expect, and will generally en- 
sure a competent support. 
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Not SO with the teacher. Consider for a moment how great 
our expectations are in regard to the qualifications of a good 
teacher, and we shall probably be surprised, not that a few fall 
short, but that so many come up to them. 

We expect of him a degree of learning indifferent branches 
which can only be acquired by close application, which pro- 
bably injures his health and secludes him from knowledge of 
his fellow-men. And then we expect of him a knowledge of 
human nature, of the feelings and passions of men, women 
and children, which can only be acquired by a constant and 
long experience and association with them, which would give 
little time to study. And we expect of him, also, a phy- 
sical constitution to endure continual mental labor and ever 
recurring perplexities, more wearing than any manual labor. 

Of a teacher in higher departments, a professor in a college 
for example, we only expect knowledge, and an ability to 
communicate it. He has little trouble with governing, and he 
has a strong outward authority to support him. But of the 
teacher of a common school we expect knowledge, an ability 
to communicate it, (a science of itself.) health to endure any 
and all things, a knowledge of the passions to enable him to 
govern without corporal punishment, or if corporal punish- 
ment is used, we expect of him a coolness and discretion to 
govern himself in the most exciting circumstances, to know 
just how far to go in punishing, so as not to overstep the limit 
of the law, a rectsormble degree of punishment. We expect 
him to be doctor enough to look out for the physical health of 
his pupils — enough of a minister to look out for their moralsj 
and all this we expect, not ftom young men and young wo- 
men, but from boys and girls from sixteen to twenty years of 



Well then may our surprise be, not that a few fail, but that 
so many succeed. And the lesson I would draw from these 
considerations is — not that we should not endeavor to obtain 
all these qualifications in the teachers we employ,— not that 
teachers should not aim at excellence in all these respects ; but 
a lesson of forbearance and charity for their short comings 
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The teacher who devotes himself to his profession from pro- 
per motives and with proper zeal, is entitled to our most charit- 
able construction of his motives and his acting — none more so. 
And these considerations lead us also, to see the utility of 
associations and frequent meeting together, to teachers. The 
art of communicating knowledge does not necessarily accom- 
pany the possession of it. The Teacher who has obtained 
his education finds that he has a new art to learn. And even 
if he has studied theories and teaching in books or normal 
schools, he finds difficulties in the practice. And the art of 
government too he has to learn. He carries his difficulties 
with him to the meetings of his fellow teachers. He there re- 
ceives instructions from those who are his seniors in years and 
experience, he consults with his fellows, discusses modes of 
teaching and government, and what he sees and hears which 
is applicable to his own difficulties, makes a permanent im- 
pression on him. Np knowledge is so valuable as that de- 
rived from our own experience. And next to that is the in- 
struction which we receive from the accumulated experience 
of others, which happens to meet and explain the difficulties 
we presently feel, which satisfies some present want of the 
mind: How often do we read a book — ably written it may be — 
which makes no impression on us and is soon forgotten. Let 
us read the same book at another time, when its instructions 
meet something in our recent experience, when its sentiments 
seem to chime in with the tendency of our own thoughts, and 
it makes an impression on us never to be forgotten. We read 
a history and we forget it. But let us become interested in 
some recent event from reading or conversation, and the desire 
to trace the chain of causes which have led to it, makes every 
thing that relates to it interesting. We may study a theory 
of teaching, and may perhaps have a little amateur practice 
with it, but there is no instruction so valuable as that which 
we receive after we have met with difficulties ourselves; it be- 
comes incorporated into our very modes of thought and ac- 
tion, apart of our very life. And here is the great value of 
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the instruction teachers receive or may receive at these meet- 
ings — it meets difficulties they have actually felt and of which 
they want a solution. 

But there is another and perhaps greater benefit resulting 
from these meetings. The teacher necessarily pursues his 
vocation at a distance from his fellow teachers, and often 
meets with but little sympathy. People, generally, but imper- 
fectly understand the perplexities of his occupation. He must 
plod along in his course, relying only on his own energy and 
endurance. He is very apt, too, to become despondent, exag- 
gerating his own troubles and imagining that the like never 
happened to any one before. He meets here with friends who 
are engaged in the same business, who have experienced the 
same troubles, and who can sympathize with hmxin his labors. 
He no longer feels alone in the world. He begins to realize 
too, that he belongs to a profession, one of the most honorable 
and influential in society, and that the honor and respectabil- 
ity of this profession depend in some measure upon his own 
conduct as a member of it, and to the motives which before 
sustained him in the discharge of his duty are now added 
others, the desire not to dishonor his profession and the desire 
of acquiring a respectable standing in it. 

In regard to the mode of conducting these meetings and the 
plan of the lectures and studies to be attended to at them, it 
has been customary very much to confine the range of sub- 
jects to those actually taught in the schools. Discussions 
upon subjects of school government or of teaching have very 
profitably occupied a portion of the time, as it is in these 
chiefly that the teachers present can bring out the results of 
their own experience, and can suggest for solution the difficul- 
ties they themselves have met with or anticipate. Addresses 
to the teachers and the parents present upon various points of 
duty connected with education, have also formed a part of the 
general plan. 

It has been customary, as just observed, to confine the lec- 
tures and instruction very much to the subjects actually 
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taught in the schools, not in the higher schools but in the 
common and ordinary schools. Reading and writing, gram- 
mar and arithmetic are fundamental branches, and no one 
would think of neglecting them, and in reading and grammar 
our schools and our teachers themselves certainly need im- 
provement. In some schools a retrograde movement in these 
branches would be impossible. 

But while these fundamental branches should not be neg- 
lected, the propriety of devoting the time exclusively to th6m, 
may well be questioned. 

The teachers have arrived at an age when a more general 
acquaintance with the various branches of literature and 
science may be of great advantage to them. This general 
acquaintance serves to enlarge and liberalize their minds and 
to give them grander ideas of destiny and of duty. True, a 
great deal of this knowledge must necessarily be superficial, 
but not consequently useless. Few can be proficients in as- 
tronomy, but who would theiefore shut his eyes to the sight 
of the stars, and close his mind to the exciting thoughts and 
glorious imaginings they give rise to ! But the acquantance 
with various sciences, aids and elevates not merely by en- 
larging the mind and increasing its general power, but the 
different sciences are so related and connected and dependent, 
upon each other, that each one helps us in attaining others, and 
the further we advance in our education the more we shall 
be convinced of this truth. 

So that even if the teachers are not to teach all these 
branches, they are themselves benefitted, and indirectly their 
scholars receive the benefit of it. It is a great error to sup- 
pose that a teacher need know only the one or two branches 
which he is called to teach, and that if he is just ahead of his 
scholars in those branches it is sufficient. If I were address- 
ing an audience in some country district, on no point would I 
labor to convince them more than on this. Our children are 
all small, they say, and such a one, whom we can get very 
cheap, can teach them what they need to know, as well as a 
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learned teacher. I will do them the justice to say that I 
e the employment of poor teachers in country districts 
lot always proceed from the mean motive of stinting 
y from their children's schooling, but because they 

believe that the poor teacher is good enough for chil- 
as small and no farther advanced than theirs. One 

greatest of errors. No degree of learning or experi- 
or acquaintance with the human mindj should be 
}d too great for those who are to be employed to lay 
undations of knowledge in the young, a work which 
ly done it may require the work of succeeding years 
3o. 

ive said that to make a good teacher requires a great 
)f discretion, and it certainly requires some discretion 
teacher to make the best use of what he hears and 
X teachers' meetings or institutes. It may be profita- 

him at his age to learn a variety of things which 
3 should not undertake to teach in all cases, and to 
trs of all ages ; and he will hear from different teach- 
id even from the class instructors many plans of 
ng which he should be very cautious about adopting, 

may have proved successful in the case of another 
: may not suit the circumstances of his school. Hence 
he should hear all sides, discuss with all, receive hints 
jggestions from all, he should adopt only such new 
; as his own judgment tells him are suited to himself 
is own peculiar circumstances. 

perhaps the greatest danger of the times to which the 
jr is exposed is the tendency, and which may in some 
be encouraged by these institutes, to undertake to teach 
uch and too fast. This has been called a railroad age. 
ience is fast becoming, if it has not already become, the 
cteristic of the public mind. Before railroads were 

folks in the country jogged along with their old chaises 
orses, and thought they were getting along very fast if 
vent six miles an hour. Now, none but a few very old 
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fashioned people are content with such progress. This ten- 
dency of the age has been most ingeniously caricatured by 
Hawthorne in his "Celestial Railroad." He imagines a rail- 
road to heaven. Formerly, in the good old times, the Chris- 
tian in his Pilgrim's Progress, travelled on foot with his staff 
in his hand and his heavy load of sins on his back, over hills 
and through valleys and sloughs, to the foot of the cross. Now, 
by the new invention, all obstructions are levelled, the travel- 
ler journeys pleasantly in a car, his heavy burden ticketed 
and safely stowed away in a baggage room. When, just at 
the end of his journey he awakes, and finds it all a dream. 

Quintilian, who lived near the Christian era, censured the 
practice of undertaking to teach the young too fast, and com- 
pared it to undertaking to pour very fast into a narrow-necked 
bottle — 3L simile very often used since. One of the ancient 
princes who wished to learn geometry without any labor or 
study, was told by his preceptor that there was no royal road 
to geometry. Many in modem times seem to think that if 
there is no royal road, they have at least discovered a repub- 
lican road to learning. 

We are too apt to forget that one of the great objects in edu- 
cation is the discipline of the mind : that it is of more conse- 
quence to give the mind a degree of power which it shall be 
able to apply to any future study when needed, than it is to 
store it with any conceivable amount of learning. And the 
competition of schools, and the competition of teachers, and the 
desire of displaying the acquirements of scholars, all lead to 
increasing the number of studies in the schools, and to teach- 
ing on the railroad plan. Hard studies, calculated to 
strengthen and discipline the mind, are discountenanced and 
become unpopular. Scholars are shown how to avoid diffi- 
culties instead of being made to conquer them. We try to 
make knowledge easy by omitting every thing that is hard, 
instead of making it easy by making (he mind strong to at- 
tack it.* 

*A^ Be Moi^ftn* 
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COLLEGES AND THEIR PROPER PLACE IN AN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Even our Colleges have become infected with the prevail- 
ing epidemic. Attempting to supply the wants not only of 
general education but of professional, and in some cases ele- 
mentary also, they have gone on increasing the number of 
their studies until no more can well be added. As the num- 
ber of Colleges increases, the competition becomes severe, and 
each seeks to gain popularity and students by lowering the 
standard of education, and by giving way to the prejudices 
against classical and disciplinary studies. Instead of wonder, 
ing that there are so few students at our one hundred and 
twenty Colleges, we should rather wonder that there are so 
many. Cur's is a young and growing country ; we have as 
yet comparatively but little accumulated capital to support 
higher institutions of learning ; the avenues to wealth are 
open to all, and the temptations are to a life of activity and 
enterprise, instead of study. And a great many of our high 
schools do now give as good an education, and are just as 
much entitled to be called colleges, as many that go by that 
name. 

To the plan of allowing students who go to College, and 
who cannot spare the time or the money for a full course, the 
privilege of choosing the studies they think most useful to 
them, there can be but one serious objection, and that is that 
at the age at which young men, or rather boys go to College 
in this country, they are generally very poor judges of what 
is most useful to them. But this is nothing new. It is the 
plan of the European Universities, where the students are 
men, fit to choose for themselves. It is the plan of many, 
and of some of the oldest Universities in this country ; Vir- 
ginia, Cambridge and Yale. 

These partial courses have generally failed in this country 
after the first novelty mthe flush of popularity was over, and 
for this reason, that for those who cannot afford a thorough ed- 
ucation, our High Schools and Academies afford already a 
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good practical training, full as good indeed, as many called 
colleges. And those who can ajSbrd the time and expense 
for a thorough education will always prefer the old course. 
The men who have become renowned in the world, have 
been mostly educated under the old system, and every ju- 
dicious parent will want his son to have all the advantages 
of it. 

But it is said the public do not support our Colleges, and 
this shows that they ought to be modified and brought down 
to suit the demands of the age. If a man makes a piece of 
cloth which he cannot sell, he must make something else or 
fail. True, but to apply this principle of supply and demand to 
morals and education is certainly something new. Ithas always 
been supposed that the benevolent and philanthropic were 
doing good and deserved credit, when they exerted them- 
selves to elevate the standard of morals and of education ; 
when they, being in advance of their age, endeavored to raise 
others up to their own level. What if those who have so 
generally expended their wealth in founding Universities of 
the old world and the new, had waited until there was a de- 
mand for high education, instead of endeavoring to create a 
demand for it ? Would Jesus Christ ever have come, if he 
had waited until the world demanded his mission ? 

That our Colleges in the race for popularity and for stu- 
dents, have yielded too much to what they consider the de- 
mands of the age, instead of keeping their standard high 
and trying to raise the people to it, seems too evident. In- 
stead of the old and disciplinary studies, the tendency is to 
substitute anything and everything which happens to be 
popular for the day, which happens to get the popular name 
of practical, because the people can see its immediate use, 
and forgetting that to give the mind a power and energy ca- 
pable of being applied to any purpose, is to be practical in 
the highest degree. 
A great deal of prejudice has been excited against the old 
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rstem, because fools come out of College ; as if Colleges 
)uld give men brains. 

Look at the elffect of the opposite systems in Europe, in 
ngland and in Germany.* 

In the English Universities very little effort is made to go 
irer a great variety of books or studies, but those who attain 
le University honors, must at least be thorough in what is 
jquired. And this system has made the statesmen who have 
irected the destinies of England^ and often influenced and 
ecided those of the world. It has had no little influence in 
)rming the character of the most practical of the nations of 
le earth. 

In Germany, on the contrary, not only education is uuiver- 
il, but a high degree of learning is common. Her Universi- 
es are truly seats of learning. And learning — the amount 
f learning — is the object of the scholar's ambition. England 
I practical. Germany, universally learned Germany, is theo- 
3tic and visionary and cannot preserve her political liberty 
ren when she has it in her own grasp. 

That the difference in the character of the people is entire* 
J owing to the difference in their systems of education, I do 
ot say. That it is in some measure owing to it, there can be 
ttle doubt. 

The question of the relation between Schools and Colleges 
as been for some time agitated, and in many places a great 
eal of jealousy has been manifested by the friends of one 
)wards the other. This should not be. There should be 
nd there need be no contrariety of interests between the 
jvo. Let us do all in our power to advance the public 
chools, and let us do all in our power to raise the stand- 
rd of education in the colleges. Let the friends of com- 
ion schools discountenance and repel that levelling spirit 
^hich seeks to produce an equality not by raising up but by 
ulling down. If the accounts we have of European educa- 

♦Note. This is noticed by Laing, one of the most intelligent of modem tray- 
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tion are correct, a large number of our Colleges would be lit- 
tle better than high schools or academies there. One would 
suppose they needed elevation instead of depression. 

I would say to teachers in common schools, indulge no 
prejudices against higher schools or colleges. If you find 
among your scholars any intelligent and fond of study, urge 
them to complete their education, to go to some College — to 
some College worthy of the name. So as common schools 
prosper, our Colleges will prosper also. And if our Colleges 
and their graduates do their duty their influence may be a 
blessing to our common schools. 

I have said this much in favor of the old and disciplinary 
system, not because I wish to go to either extreme, but be- 
cause the tendency appears to be at present both in Schools 
and Colleges to look more to the number of studies and 
cramming the memory with facts thaa to the strengthening 
the faculties of the mind. 

As friends of education, we should put forth our united 
efforts to raise the standard of education every where, in the 
College and in the Common School, in the city, in the vil- 
lage and in the country. There is very little fear of any over 
education in the true sense of the word. 

OBJECTIONS TO EDUCATION CONSIDERED. 

We hear many who are opposed to education, express 
their fears that we are doing too much, that we are educa- 
ting the people too highly, that we shall make them discon- 
tented with their situation, and above their business. It were 
perhaps a sufficient answer to this, that do as much as we 
can, there is little probability in our life time of being able 
to give to the great mass of the people more than the mere 
elements of education, a little instruction in the fundamen- 
tal branches, reading, writing and arithmetic. This is all 
which the circumstances of most will allow them to obtain. 
But this is no reason why the opportunity should not be of- 
2 
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3red freely to all, and why they should not be encouraged 
> educate themselves to the extent of their ability. 

But how far is it true that education does make people 
iscontented ? If even a little education excites an ambition 
3 improve, if it excites an ambition to improve one's self 
rithout envy or jealousy towards others, this certainly can- 
ot be objected to. 

Discontent will always exist as long as human nature re- 
lains as it is. But ignorance especially is discontented. 
7he ignorant man meets with misfortunes and poverty. He 
nows not who to attribute his misfortunes to, how far they 
re unavoidable, how far they are the result of circumstances 
e can control, or how far they are the results of inviolable 
iws of Providence to which he should have conformed, 
le therefore thinks it all luck, and he envies those who are 
uckier than himself. s 

£nowledge, says Michelet, ^' does not make its Jirrffnminn' 
lalignant and envious, by what it communicates, but by 
/•hat it holds back. He who is ignorant of the complicated 
ledia by which wealth is created, must naturally conclude 
hat it is not created, that it does not grow, but changes 
ands only ; and that man cannot become rich save by de- 
poiling his fellows. Every acquisition will seem to him a 
Dbbery, and he will hate all who have accumulated." (Peo- 
.le, 63.) 

Again the ignorant, rich as well as poor, attribute all their 
aisfortunes to government : and this leads to the desire on 
tie one side and on the other to have government constant- 
iT interfering with the business and concerns of the citizen, 
nd produces the very evils which it dreads. 

But it is very common to hear an old fashioned person 
ay that he can't see why his children can't do as he did, 
nd that he has got along without much learning. Perhaps 
lie best answer to such a one is to convince him that the 
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times have changed, that nations and states and cities and 
towns, and his neighbors all around him, are educating, and 
that if he does not wish his children to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the rest of the world, he must edu- 
cate, too* » 

Throughout the civilized world intelligence takes the jead 
of brute force. Says Sj/kjoudi, "Thought is the great hu- 
man power ; education and study enable us to join to our 
own experience and reflection the experience and reflection 
of all the human race. A man remaining uncultivated and 
knowing only what he has thought, what he has observed 
himself, opposed to him who is enriched by the thoughts and 
experience of ages, is like a poor individual who would con- 
tend with his own weak arm against the combined power of 
a multitude. The man also who by the obligation of man- 
ual labor must have condemned his faculties to almost con* 
stant idleness, opposed to him who by constant exercise has 
given to his mind rapidity, certainty and precision, has not 
the same means of making the most of his individual power 
of thought ; whilst his adversary knows how to employ for 
his greatest advantage the treasure of thought of all those 
who have lived before him." 

Again, it is easy to see that in the present age the question 
is not, whether a child shall be educated at all, but how. 
In old times, before the days of turnpikes and steamboats 
and railroads, it might be possible for a person to grow up 
and live and die in brute ignorance of all around him. Such 
a thing as happy, contented ignorance was possible. But it 
is so no longer. We are all subjected to powerful influences 
which often control our course and shape the character. Per- 
haps even in those who have the greatest advantages, this edu- 
cation of outward circumstances does more than instruction 
towards forming the character. The conversation and man- 
ners of our early associates, the desire to imitate those who 
have a reputation or standing in our neighborhood, our early 
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employments and our business relations, are all parts of our 
education and frequently of preponderating influence. Then 
in a free country, there is the information we derive from 
the proceedings of our district and town and other public 
meetings, our courts and juries, our various and intense po- 
litical agitations, and the all-pervading influence of the press. 
The influence of the Bible and of the religious and metaphy- 
sical discussion growing out of the questions connected with 
it, not only on the morals but on the intellect of a people, 
can hardly be overrated. All these influences, some for good 
and some for evil, are in modern times brought to bear upon 
every member of society. 

The School is therefore but a small part of the young 
man's education. It is in fact merely the means to future 
education, giving him the instruments wherewith to educate 
himself, and giving us also an opportunity to instill into his 
mind correct principles to guide him in his future course. 

But even in this view it is all-important. Every thing 
depends upon the influences under which the child starts in 
life. If you do not subject him to good influences, he will 
almost inevitably be subjected to bad. The stable school, 
the store school, the street school, and the wharf school,* 
will be always open to him, free of charge, and in them even 
dullness will be sure to learn. 

There is no danger that too many will be educated. Our 
whole vast country is open to us as a theatre for the employ- 
ment of our energies. New England has always furnished 
and as long as their systems of education are inferior and as 
uneducated foreign emigrants multiply, will continue to fur- 
nish a large portion of the professional and literary men of 
the other States. It seems to be the mission of New Eng- 
land, Why should not Rhode Island 'do its part towards 

*The subject of a most interesting lecture before one of our Teachers* Institutes^ 
by Rev. Thomas H. Vail, of Westerly. 
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furnishing the educated men of the new States ? At present 
we do not furnish even our own. 

Even within our own borders for some years a great 
change has been going on. Our hard labor in our cities, 
wharves, workshops, and even on our farms, is beginning to 
be done by uneducated foreigners. Yankee intelligence and 
enterprise find mor§ profitable employment. Headwork 
seems to be the yankee's peculiar business. This change 
has been slowly going on for years. It 'is only a part how- 
ever of the ordinary course of Divine Providence by which 
intelligence goes ahead of ignorance. This emigration 
should lead us to be doubly earnest in the work of educa- 
tion. We cannot prevent it if we would. For two hun- 
dred years this country has been the refuge of the oppressed 
of all nations. It will continue to be so. We would not 
selfishly close it against them, but with a broad and com- 
prehensive charity we would educate and qualify them for 
the part they have to perform in our future history. Their 
descendants are to be our fellow citizens, perhaps our judges 
and rulers. Our own safety, the prosperity of our country, 
the purity of our government, depend upon the education of 
all, rich and poor, native and foreigner. 

OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF A PUB- 
LIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. ^ 

But if education be important, as we all hold it to be in a 
republican government, we should be cautious not to ad- 
vocate it upon principles or promote it in a manner incon- ' 
sistent with ih^j^ fundamental ideas upon which republican- 
ism is based. 

What then is our idea of republicanism or of democracy, 
for we commonly use these terms as meaning the same thing, 
although they do not strictly. A republic or commonwealth 
is not necessarily a democracy. By a democracy we mean 
a State where the body of the people themselves exercise 
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the powers of government directly and without the medium 
of representation, as in some of the states of antiquity. This 
is not practicable in any large or extensive country. 

The great security for the preservation of the liberties of 
a people is — not in the power being nominally in the people, 
which is of very little consequence if they neglect the exer- 
cise of it, nor in the people's occasionally exercising the 
power of electing their despots — but in the fact that the peo- 
ple do actually and practically take part in the manage- 
ment of affairs themselves. 

The perfection of government would be, undoubtedly, 
scZ/' government — a state where every man should be a law 
unto himself — should govern himself and conform to the 
right without being compelled by outward force. This how- 
ever we do not expect to attain to. 

But if we cannot attain to perfection, we have at least a 
choice of systems. It should be our anxious desire, as we 
value freedom, to bring the management of State affairs 
home to every man, to localise government, so to speak — ^to 
endeavor to have every man interested in and sharing in 
the disposal of the affairs of his neighborhood, and as far as 
possible the concerns of the State also. This is practically 
done in our system by our subdivisions into counties, towns 
and school districts, and in some States into parishes, Eve- 
gry man thus is brought to be acquainted more or less with 
public aJBfairs. They are the schools of our liberty, with- 
out which other schools would be of little value. 

We are so familiar with these things here — we are so used 
to managing our own affairs, that we do not sufficiently value 
the privilege. To make a fair estimate of its value, we 
need only look at the condition of other countries. Take 
France for instance ; why have so many revolutions in 
France always ended in despotism? France has been for 
ages a centralized government — that is, the people in the dif- 
ferent portions of the country have had little or no share ia 
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the government. AH the officers have been appointed and 
everything ordered from the city of Paris. Not a road or 
bridge could be repaired, or the smallest local improvement 
made, without being authorized by those in power at Paris. 
The people contracted a habit of looking to the govern- 
ment at Paris for everything, of depending upon the central 
government for everything, and of not relying upon their 
own resources or on their own judgment for any thing. 
They lost — rather never had any knowledge of governing 
themselves. Paris became Prance. When a revolution 
came, they all looked to Paris for their new masters, never 
thinking or dreaming that they had anything to do but to 
obey, and caring very little whom they obeyed. 

From the state of France we may also learn another fact 
— that equality of condition is no security for the liberties 
of a people. There is probably no country where the great 
mass of the people approach so near to each other in equali- 
ty of condition as to property, and they are all equal before 
the law. Yet they are not free. 

As an example of a different state of things, consider Eng- 
land, England is not a free country as compared with ours, 
but she is free as compared with the other countries of Eu- 
rope. And we have little hesitation in saying that a con- 
siderable portion of the liberty they enjoy is owing to their 
having always preserved their local municipal institutions. • 

Our ancestors or many of them emigrated from England 
here at a period when the highest notions of liberty and in- 
dividual independence prevailed there. Even if they had 
had no training in the practice of local government at home, 
the necessity of their situation forced them to govern them- 
selves. Wealth and luxury did not exist to corrupt them, 
and so they learned and practiced the art of self government 
under influences best adapted to a healthy development. 

We have in our country carried the principle of local self 
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government farther than is done in any country of modern 
times, farther perhaps than it was ever carried in any coua- 
try of considerable extent. In the first place, we are a nation 
of confederated States, each in its own sphere sovereign. 
Then we are again subdivided into counties, towns, parishes 
and districts, each managing its own local affairs. Here 
every man learns to take an interest in the public welfare. 
I have said they are the schools of liberty. Better lose all 
other schools than these. 

It is a matter of course that when one of these little com- 
munities meets M^lk over its affairs, there will be conflict of 
opinion. Some are ignorant, some are prejudiced, some are 
attached to old notions and averse to innovation. There 
will be continued ^||itation, and sometimes a change of 
course without reason. The system is not perfect, merely 
because man is not perfect. 

But manage their affairs as they will, with all their faults, 
it is far better, taking all things into consideration, and not 
looking merely to the success of the one object which we 
may wish to succeed, it is far better that their affairs should 
be managed by themselves, even if occasionally managed 
badly, than to have them managed with more wisdom by a 
superior power which should save them the trouble of gov- 
erning themselves. 

We should regard this principle of local self government 
as essential to the preservation of our liberties. We should 
guard watchfully against any encroachments on it. And 
this is the more necessary because the danger is not entirely 
from without. We are apt ourselves, when worried and fret- 
ted, when political affairs do not go as we like, to give up all 
interest in them, to throw them off upon any one who will 
take the trouble. This self government is a very trouble- 
some thing. We see this every where. We want to save 
the trouble of thinking in religious matters, and so we take 
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a pattern to think by. So in politics we follow our leaders, 
if they will only do the thinking for us, and once in a while 
contrive to give us a chance to rejoice in a victory. Some 
get earnest in the pursuit of wealth, and some love their 
comfort and ease, and thus the whole control of things gets 
into the hands of a few who are active ?ind will spend the 
time necessary for it. It is an old pt^wlb that Power is 
always stealing from the many to the few. 

Just so far as we depute to another, to one or more, the 
management of local affairs, which could be managed by the 
people of the neighborhood, just so far we are introducing 
the principle of centralization which tends to despotism. 

We are very apt to think that there is no despotism unless 
there is a person called an *Emperor or King at the head of 
it. Read history — we need not do that even — study the 
present state of the world, and we shall see that despotism 
may exist under very various names and appearances. Its 
first advances will always be specious and imposing. 

I come now to the present application I intend to make of 
these principles. 

We have many zealous friends of education, who being 
themselves much in advance of their fellow citizens, are very 
impatient that all others do not come up to their mark — are 
not ready to go ahead as fast as themselves. 

Now in all great movements some portion of the people 
will be behind the rest. Some towns in the State and 
some districts in some towns are very backward and neglect 
education. This has led some to propose to do away with 
districts entirely. The same thing has, I believe, been pro- 
posed in Massachusetts. 

Perhaps in this way things would be better managed. 
Perhaps the people would get better schools ; perhaps not. 

But this it seems to me is not the only question. It is 
taking a very one sided view of the case. 
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By having some one to provide these things for ns, we 
should in time lose the power of managing a system our- 
selves. We should soon cease to take an interest in that 
which was provided for us by a superior power, without any 
effort of our own. 

I am well aware that these views are not calculated to be 
popular among the ardent friends of education at the present 
day. The feeling in favor of using the power of a majority 
to compel the minority, is strong and probably gaining 
ground. 

When speaking of education, I have said that impatience 
is the characteristic of the present age. We are in haste to 
teach in one year what used to require several. We wish 
to educate and reform the world at once. God has patient- 
ly waited two thousand years, and but a small part of the 
world is yet Christian. Weak mortals are dissatisfied if 
they cannot immediately bring everybody jnto their way of 
thinking. And (as it has been quaintly said) there are some 
who if they had been alive at the creation, would have found 
fault with the Almighty for taking six days to create the 
world when he might have done it in one. 

The only compulsion I should like to see used, would be 
that which should oblige every man to take part in district 
meetings, and in the management of other public affairs, 
and which would punish the neglect of them as a failure of 
duty to the public. But even this degree of compulsion 
perhaps would be inconsistent with the principles here advo- 
cated. 

It results from these considerations that a central bureau, 
if established, should be for advice, conciliation and uniform- 
ity, and not for compulsion j and in general, that we should 
endeavor to excite people to do for themselves, and not to 
do for them what they may better do themselves. 

A thorough and searching examination of the asserted 
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grounds of the right and duty of the State to interfere in 
the education of the people, of the proper place of an edu- 
cational system in the frame of government, and of the logi- 
cal consistency of these grounds with other principles of 
government, political economy and religion, is yet to be 
made. It would furnish employment for the mind of a 
statesman and for the ablest pen. 

Public schools are more economical than private schools : 
a greater number can be educated at less expense. Yet this 
evidently furnishes no justification for the State in establish- 
ing such a system, unless it is assumed that the State has a 
right to interfere in, and direct all the economical concerns 
of the citizen. 

A public educational system, by educating greater num- 
bers, tends to make labor more productive and to increase the 
wealth of the community; but this does not seem to be a 
sufficient ground for its establishment. 

Public schools may tend to support a free government : 
not necessarily, however : for in many parts of Europe ele- 
mentary instruction is given as freely and as well as in this 
country, and yet is made to serve to strengthen the founda- 
tions of the parental — that is, of the despotic form of gov- 
ernment. 

That education does not always prevent superstition, 
credulity and fanaticism, the world furnishes evidence 
enough at the present day. 

The prevention of crime seems to furnish a strong argu- 
ment in favor of public education ; yet even this has been 
called in question by able writers. 

If we once assume that it is the duty of the State as the 
common parent to educate all the children of the State, it 
would seem to follow that the State should treat all itschil" 
dren alike, should furnish to the child in the country the 
same education whicli the child in the city receives ; and 
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that the thinly settled agricultural townships of Exeter and 
West Greenwich should be supplied by the State with as 
able teachers as are employed in the cities and villages. 

OP PRAYER AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND THE CONNECTION OP 
THESE SCHOOLS WITH RELIGION. 

The teacher in one of the districts in the town of Cum- 
berland, being in the habit of praying in his school, and pa- 
rents sending children to the school having objected to his 
prayers, the School Committee of the town instructed the 
teacher to desist until the decision of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools could be had on the case. 

The Commissioner would gladly have avoided deciding 
the case, not from any hesitation as to the course which 
ought to be pursued, but because it would have been desir- 
able if possible for our schools to have gone on harmoniously 
as they have done, each district adopting such plan as suited 
itself, and without any strict definition of their legal rights. 

The question involved the whole subject of moral and re- 
ligious and of sectarian instruction in schools. The opin- 
ion given and the reasons for it were substantially as fol- 
lows: 

The right and duty of parents to give their children mor- 
al and religious instruction will be acknowledged by all, and 
each parent must judge for himself how far he is justified in 
educating them in the peculiarities of his own sect. 

In a private school the teacher may prescribe his own ex- 
ercises and no one has any right to complain. All who send 
to it, are supposed to understand and agree to the teacher's 
regulations. 

But what are the rights of parents and the rights and du- 
ties of teachers in regard to moral and religious instructions 
in Public Schools established by law, and supported out of 
the common property by people of different sects, and in a 
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country too, where no particular denomination of religion is 
maintained by the State ? 

Of the importance of moral instruction, so far as it can be 
given without inculcating notions offensive to any sect, there 
seems to be but one opinion. 

But that the teaching of the peculiarities of any religious 
denomination should be excluded from our schools, seems to 
result from the principles on which our system is founded, 
and from the impossibility of maintaining schools upon any 
other system. 

In regard to the use of books in schools, the following 
opinion was expressed in the notes to the edition of the 
School Laws, Sec. 96. 

'*No book should be introduced into any public school b/ 
the committee, containing any passage or matter reflecting 
in the least degree upon any religious sect, or which any re- 
ligious sect would be likely to consider offensive." 

In regard to the use of the Bible in schools, the following 

remarks were made in Sec. 129 of the notes : 

"In regard to the use of the Bible in schools, two observa- 
tions oc'^ur here. If the committee prescribe, or the teacher 
wishes to have the Bible read in school, it should not be 
forced upon any children whose parents have any objections 
whatever to its use. In most cases the teacher will have no 
difficulty with the parents on this subject, if he conducts 
with proper kindness and courtesy. In the next place, no 
scholars should be set to read in the Bible at school, until 
they have learned to read with tolerable fluency. To use it 
as a text book for the younger scholars, often has the effect 
of leading them to look upon it with the same sort of care- 
less disregard, and sometimes dislike, with which they re- 
gard their oth * school books, instead of that respect and 
veneration wit'* which this Book of books should always be 
treated and spoken of." 

The opinions here expressed have now been before the 
public for six years, and it is presumed have met with the 
approbation of the community. * 

The rule laid down in the Laws of the State of Massachu- 
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setts, while it points out and inculcates the duty of the 
teacher to give moral instruction, is carefully drawn to avoid 
giving countenance to any attempt to impart sectarian in- 
struction. 

**It shall be the duty of the teachers to use their best en- 
deavors to impress upon the minds of the youth committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice 
and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity 
and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, 
chastity, moderation, temperance and those other virtues 
which are the ornament of human society and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded ; and they shall 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will 
allow, into a clear understanding of the tendency of these 
virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution and 
secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their 
own happiness ; and also to point out to them the evil ten- 
dency of the opposite vices." 

As these principles could not be expressed in better lan- 
guage, it has been copied almost word for word into the 
General Regulations of Upper Canada. Many of our towns 
have incorporated it in substance in their school regulations. 

It is well known that the greatest obstacles to establishing 
systems of education in England and Ireland have grown 
out of the question of religious instruction. The com- 
missioners of national education in Ireland, state that in the 
schools under their charge "the importance of religion is 
constantly impressed upon the minds of children through 
works calculated to promote good principles and fill the 
heart with love for religion, but which are so compiled as 
not to clash with the doctrines of any particular class of 
Christians." The books prepared for the Irish schools are 
in high repute. 

The common school law of Upper Canada provides ''that 
in any model or common school established under this act, 
no child shall be required to read or study in or from 
any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion 
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or religion, which shall be objected to by his or her parents 
or guardians." 

I have adverted to these laws and regulations of foreign 
countries because they have there already encountered the 
very difficulties we are now contending with here, and that 
we may have the benefit of their experience. They show 
that even in countries where there is a church established 
by law, it has been found impossible to support any national 
or general system of education without most cautiously 
guarding against sectarianism. 

If sectarianism is to be excluded from our Schools, the 
question then arises, can prayer be made to express the sec- 
tarian peculiarities of the person who makes the prayer ? 
But one answer, an affirmative one, can be given to this 
question. 

It is the right and duty of every person to pray at the 
times and in the mode approved by his own conscience. 
But it seems equally plain that one person has no right to 
compel another to hear his prayers, if they are not agreea- 
ble to him. And it would amount to compulsion, if prayer 
is made a regular exercise of the school, and a pupil cannot 
come to the school without hearing it or violating the regu- 
lations of the school. 

Prayer may be a very proper and useful exercise in school, 
and yet government have no right to enforce attendance on 
it. Compulsory attendance on any religious worship is 
against the express provisions of our ancient declaration of 
rights, the substance of which is incorporated in our present 
Constitution. 

The conclusion, and the only conclusion that seems to 
me possible, is that prayer cannot be made a part of the regu- 
lar school exercises except by general consent. 

Any other rule would authorize a majority of a district, 
Episcopalian, Unitarian, Roman Catholic, or whatever de- 
nomination they might be of, to prescribe forms of worship 
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for schools and to compel the children of the minority to hear 
them, or to be absent during their performance. 

It is probable however that if a teacher, while he introdu- 
ces the forms of Christianity into the school, would also ex- 
hibit an example of the effects of genuine Christianity in 
his own life, temper and language, avoiding occasions of of- 
fending the feelings of those who differ from him, he would 
seldom meet with any objection to his religious exercises. 
To the Lord's Prayer, or any in a similar spirit, probably no 
one would object. 

Religious exercises must therefore be left to voluntary ar- 
rangement between the trustees, teachers and parents. Any 
attempt to subject them to precise regulations, would be con- 
sidered as an infringement on the religious liberties of the 
people, and at variance with the fundamental principles of 
tfB^ public school system. 

In bringing these remarks to a close, I would invife yonr 
attention briefly to consider the peculiar advantages we en- 
joy as a State for the education of our people. About two- 
thirds of our whole population is in cities and villages. Our 
agricultural population is comparatively small. No other 
State in the Union is situated as we are. And as compact 
places can always support higher schools, we can therefore 
without extravagant expenditure give a good education to a 
greater portion of our whole people, than any other State in 
the Union, Massachusetts not excepted. Politically too we 
have more need of it than any other State in the Union, to 
guard against those sudden flaws of popular passion to which 
all small communities are liable. In a few short years Rhode 
Island may be the best educated community in the whole 
world. If we can do this, if we can take this honorable 
stand among the nations of the earth, let us resolve to do 
all that in us lies to accomplish it. 

E. R. POTTER, Comm'r of Public Schools. 

Kingston, Jan. 24, 1853. 
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Table No. 1, accompanying the Report of the Commissioner 
of Public Schools. 
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Table No. 2, accompanying the Report of the Commissioner 
of Public Schools. 
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APPENDIX No. I. 



THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The following extracts from a Report of Prof. Andrews, of 
Marietta, upon the relation between schools and colleges, con- 
tain so much good sense upon this subject, that we are very 
glad to republish them. They are from the Ohio Journal of 
Education. 

" Another principle universally recognized, is, that there 
must be classification — classification of schools as well as in 
schools. The schools themselves must be arranged in classes, 
as well as the pupils in a particular school. There is no one 
feature made more prominent than this, by the best instruc- 
tors in the nation. Its introduction into our towns has wrought 
a most wonderful transformation. There would be elemen- 
tary schools for beginners, then others of higher and higher 
grades, till ample provision should be made for the general 
education of every child and youth in the State. 

We should not expect that each pupil would complete the 
whole course. Yet the number that would attempt this, 
would be in proportion to the completeness of the classifica- 
tion, and to the excellence of the instruction in the elementa- 
ry departments. Nor do we now inquire how many or how 
high grades should be established in any individual township, 
town, or city ; we aflSirm only that, somewhere, institutions 
should be provided, in which the wants of all might b« met. 
To equalize perfectly the advantages of any system would 
be manifestly impossible. The more dense the population, 
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the more complete the classification could be made. In the 
more sparsely settled regions, after progressing as far as their 
neighborhood schools could carry them thoroughly and eco- 
nomically, the more studious would seek admission into the 
High School or Academy of the nearest large town. And if 
any should wish to make acquisitions beyond what the High 
School could furnish, they must repair to institutions of still 
higher grade. 

Thus far our supposed system. Now, taking the State as 
a whole, have we not substantially the system already, so far 
at least as this feature of classification is concerned ? Is there 
not provisions for the child, from his entrance into the primary 
school, until he shall have finished the whole range of studies 
deemed necessary to a liberal education ? I do not say that 
these schools, of whatever grade, are in every particular, pre- 
cisely what they should be, but that the institutions exist 
which profess to furnish, each in its sphere, all that a finished 
general education requires. 

From what has been said, we cannot mistake as to the con- 
nection between Schools and Colleges. Colleges constitute 
the highest grade of our non-professional educational institu- 
tions. They are an integral part of the system, sustaining to 
the High School and Academy precisely the same relation 
which these sustain to the lower schools. 

Until recently, all non-professional institutions have been 
ranged in three divisions — Common Schools, Academies and 
Colleges. Of these three, the College has been much the 
most specific in its character. It has undertaken a more de^ 
finite work than either of the others. In them a much great- 
er variety of attainment has always been found. The Aca- 
demy has admitted multitudes that ought to have been in the 
School, and the School has been compelled to retain many 
that should have been found in the Academy. In practice, 
there has been no boundary line between them, except in the 
case of a very few of our best Academies. But the College 
has always had its boundaries on either side. It has required 
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a defiaite amount of literary attainment for entrance, and the 
completion of the prescribed course of study, is the comple- 
tion of the student's connection with it. The inmates of the 
College have also been required to arrange themselves in class- 
es, that the instruction might be rendered as efficient as possi- 
ble, by giving ample time to the recitations, and by permitting 
the instructors to confine themselves to particular branches. 
Thus, Colleges have ever conformed to the two great features 
of classification. 

The other departments of what I have called general edu- 
cation are now beginning to follow the example of the Col- 
lege, in the matter of classification. Formerly, the common 
school and the academy had no limitation in the range of 
studies. The pupil might enter when he chose, and remain 
as long as he chose. And so long as his teacher was willing 
to hear him, he might study what he chose. Thus, the teach- 
er was sometimes required to pass from a recitation in the 
primer to one in Virgil — from one in the elements of numbers 
to ope in Trigonometry. Buf an improvement has commenc- 
ed. The principle of division of labor, so long in use in our 
colleges, is beginning to be applied to schools. Most of our 
towns now have their Graded Schools, each possessing a defi- 
nite course of study, which the pupil must complete before he 
can pass on to the next higher ; and when he has completed 
it, he must pass on. The advantages of this arrangement 
are so manifest in theory, and in its practical workings it com- 
bines so fully both economy and efficiency, that no doubt can 
be indulged of its general prevalence. 

It is sometimes said that " Colleges are behind the age." 
It is one of the most general of all generalities, and may mean 
anything or nothing. Whatever may be intended by it when 
applied to Colleges, we have seen that one of the greatest im- 
provements introduced into our schools has been adopted from 
the Colleges ; so that, if they are behind the age, they at least 
have the Union Schools to keep them company. 

The College then is, chronologically, the last school in our 
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general school system. Using the most general classification 
and nomenclature, we have five departments — the Primary? 
the Secondary, the Grammar School, the High School, and the 
College, occupying from two to four years each. They all 
have the same end in view, and diflfer only in the order of 
succession. Some think that Colleges are intended specially 
for professional men ; and so many think that High Schools 
and Academies are for the special benefit of the rich. The 
two opinions are deserving of equal credit. From the day 
the boy commences the alphabet, to the day that terminates 
his collegiate course of study, he is pursuing those studies 
which the intelligent voice of mankind has pronounced to be 
the best adapted to the development of his intellectual facul- 
ties. Examine the course of study in all the best Union 
Schools in Ohio, and you will find a remarkable similarity. 
Go to other States, and it is still the same. Whence has it 
arisen ? Manifestly from the conviction, in the minds of in- 
telligent men engaged in the work of instruction, that these 
studies, each in its place, are just what the wants of the pu- 
pils require. 

If, as I have before supposed, the whole school system were 
to be re-constructed, should we not have substantially, the 
same grades as now exist ? It would hardly be affirmed that 
the highest grade is unnecessary, because some of our young 
men are too highly educated. Nor would it be said that the 
studies of that grade could be better pursued without instruc- 
tors. Professional education is obtained by the aid of teachers, 
and that, in most of the professions, at a very heavy expense. 
Much more, then, does general education, which precedes pro- 
fessional, require instructors. 

What institutions shall furnish the closing portion of a good 
general education ? Were our High Schools to attempt it with 
their present organization, they would violate the principle that 
lies at the basis of Graded Schools. Give them a large corps of 
instructors, and increase the time to six or eight years, and 
they might do it-. In that case, however, they must be divi- 
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ded into ai least two grades ; the upper of which would be, in 
substance, a College. But, except in the case of our large cit- 
ies, the expense of such an arrangement would be an insuper- 
able obstacle. The Metropolitan City is now making the ex- 
periment with her Free Academy, and we doubt not that it 
will be successful. 

But even if all our large cities had institutions of the high- 
est grade for their own youth, they could not meet the wants 
of the citizens of our towns and townships. Parents would 
not send their children to the cities. There must be institu" 
tions, located at eligible points, to meet these wants. We have 
them already, and they are called Colleges. What link is 
wanting in the system? It may be enlarged and perfected, 
but it now seems to be a continuous system — an uninterrupted 
succession of links. 

I have dwelt more uponihe relation of Colleges to the oth- 
er parts of the system, because of the vagueness which exists 
in the minds of not a few, as to the precise place which Col- 
leges occupy in our educational machinery. If the view now 
presented is the true one, the College, is the highest of our in- 
stitutions for general education, as distinct from professional. 
The culture which it gives may be more essential to certain 
occupations than to others, but it is because these require a 
higher culture. In this, it is not peculiar. It is the same from 
the beginning of the school course. Especially is it true of 
the High School and Academy. But who calls these profes. 
sional ? Or what Teacher, who is worthy of the name, would 
hesitate to affirm that the studies of the High School would 
be of incalculable value to every lad, no matter what might 
be his future employment ? From beginning tQ end, through 
every stage of the educational process, which commences in 
the primary school and closes with the college, the culture is 
intended for the future man, as man — as a being endowed by 
his Creator with noble faculties, which need development; 
and not for him as a merchant, or a farmer, or a lawyer, in 
distinction from the other pursuits of life. 
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When a lad applies for admission to the public schools of 
this city, is the inquiry made, what is to be his future avoca- 
tion, and are his studies arranged accordingly ? By no means. 
Who can tell, in this land of ours, what is to be a lad's future 
career? The only inquiry is, what are his present attain- 
ments? These known, certain studies are assigned him, 
which are precisely what he needs ; and no material alteration 
would be made, could the instructor pierce the veil of futurity 
and know absolutely the occupation of the future man. Nei- 
ther, I venture to assert, does any superintendent excuse a lad 
from the study of arithmetic because he avows that he has no 
love for the study, or because a phrenological examination 
should develop the fact, that the mathematical bump was rath- 
er below than above the average. And yet, because Colleges 
do precisely in this respect what is done in the best schools in 
the land, we find men, otherwise well mformed, declaring that 
the present college system does not meet the wants of the age. 

Let it be remembered, that the principles of these obj actions, 
so far as they are based on any principles, legitimately carried 
out with respect to the other parts of our great school system, 
would utterly annihilate its highest excellences. Every blow 
aimed at what is called the "compulsory" principle in our 
Colleges, is just as truly a blow at the system of Graded or 
Union Schools. They are parts of the same great and heau- 
tiful system, and are based on one and the same principle — 
perfect classification. 

To remodel the College System by taking away the " com- 
pulsory" principle, i. e., the principle of complete classification, 
and permitting each student to make his own selection of stu- 
dies, would be like giving up our Graded Schools and going 
back to the single district system. Yet such a plan has its 
advocates, who claim, withal, to be in the very van of the 
world's progressives. They say, a young man's tastes must 
be consulted — the studies must be adapted to his mental id- 
iosyncracy — or there will be no real discipline of the faculties ; 
and, again, his proposed pursuit in life must determine his 
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course of study. They do not tell us what is to be done, 
when his future occupation pulls him in one direction, and his 
mental idiosnycracy in the opposite. 

If an institution attempts to fit one young man to be a farm, 
er, another to be a merchant, and so on, through all the mul- 
tiplied avocations of society, its right to do so cannot be ques- 
tioned : this is a free country. But just so far as it does this, 
it becomes a professional school, and withdraws itself from 
the work of general education. And yet, strangely enough, 
it is on this professional characteristic, that the claims of such 
institutions to public favor are based. The points of differ- 
ence between them and other Colleges, are just those between 
them and the best Graded Schools. So far forth as they dif- 
fer from other Colleges, they have no closer affinity for the 
general school system than the Starling Medical College. 

The system of general education has then its completion in 
the College proper. The College is the continuation of the 
course commenced years before in the most elementary de- 
partment. It sustains to the High School and Academy, ex- 
actly the relation that one of these does to the next before it 
in order of time. The whole forms a complete school system. 
The object of each department is the same as that of the oth- 
ers, and if any one fails perfectly to accomplish that work, it 
furnishes but another proof that imperfection attaches to all 
human works. 

Let us now consider the influence which Schools and Col- 
leges exert upon each other. 

The influence of the School upon the College is direct and 
immediate. The road to the latter lies through the former. 
The college having always adhered to the principle of the 
division of labor, must receive its pupils from the school. Ac- 
cording to the character of the training to which they have 
there been subjected, will be in no small measure, their future 
scholarship. If this early training has been imperfect, how- 
ever faithfully the student may perform his collegiate duties, 
he cannot wholly free himself from the difficulties which 
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have thus been brought upon him. On the other hand, T^hen 
ail this previous work has been properly performed, each 
branch having received its appropriate attention, and at the 
proper time, the student is prepared to reap all the advantages 
which a well-digested collegiate course is calculated to fur< 
nish. 

The College is also dependent upon the School for the hab- 
its of study of its students. Before entering college the pupil 
has spent from six to twelve years in the different departments 
of the schools. In this long period, habits will have been 
formed which it will be difficult to change. If these are what 
they should bo, the previous teachers will deserve no small 
share of the praise for the student's subsequent success ; and 
so, if these habits are the opposite of what they should be, to 
the same previous teachers must be attributed a considerable 
portion of the blame of his final failure. 

In both the particulars now mentioned, it will be seen that 
the influence of the previous schools upon the College, is just 
the same as that of the lower schools upon the High School. 
The amount of this influence is believed in both cases to be 
greatly underrated, and the tendency is too common to attri- 
bute all the imperfections of a young man's education to the in- 
stitution, whether school or college, where his course was 
nominally finished ; whereas, in truth, every school in which 
he has been enrolled, and every teacher who has attempted 
to give him instruction, has contributed to the final result. 

A third particular may be mentioned in which the influence 
of the school upon the college is too great to be overlooked. 
It is an influence not afiecting the scholarship of the students, 
but their number. The question whether a lad shall receive 
' a liberal education, is very frequently decided by the teacher 
of the school. This is done in different ways ; sometimes by 
direct advice. A teacher who has imbibed a prejudice against 
collegiate institutions, learns that a bright lad among his pu- 
pils has a half-formed purpose of obtaining a liberal education. 
He endeavors to dissuade him ^magnifies the difficulties to 
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be encountered — tells him that such an education will do him 
no good, and that he will be better off without it. Or, with- 
out taking ground thus positively against a college education, 
he may, by doubt and insinuation, accomplish the end quite 
as effectually. The ingenuous boy has confidence in his 
teacher, and the noble purpose is nipped in the bud. A word 
of encouragement, on the other hand, would have cherished 
and strengthened the purpose, and in after years that instruc- 
tor might perhaps have seen his former pupil taking his place 
among the magnates of the Republic, a dispenser of blessings 
to his country and the race. 

The same ends are often accomplished without any direct 
effort on the part of the teacher. Is he incompetent, possessed 
of little knowledge himself, and poorly fitted to impart that 
little, how can he stir up the dormant energies of those entrust- 
ed to his care ? — how instil into their minds that thirst for 
knowledge, which constitutes one of the strongest guaranties 
for future improvement ? He stands before his pupils a sort 
of personification of education, and no wonder they have no 
desire to go farther. Contrast with him the man of large and 
varied acquirements, of ripe and polished scholarship, and pos- 
sessing, besides, that enthusiasm in his work, that power of 
enkindling in the breasts of his pupils a strong desire to know, 
which is second to no other qualification of the most success- 
ful teacher. Can genius long remain latent under such influ- 
ences ? As part after part of the rich domain of knowledge is 
explored with su^h a guide, will there not spring up an irre- 
pressible desire to go farther — to make still wider explorations ? 
The higher the culture, and the more varied and accurate the 
attainments of the teacher of the school, when associated, as 
they should always be, with intense enthusiasm, the greater 
will be the number to be seen urging their way onward from 
^rade to grade, till they have possessed themselves of the 
Highest advantages that our great educational system can of- 
fer. 

But what is the influence of the College upon the School ? 
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Keeping in mind that the College is the highest department in 
the system of general education, it is manifest that, wherever 
correct views are entertained of our educational machinery as 
a whole, the College must act with magnetic force upon the 
pupils of the other departments. Prominent among the rea- 
sons urged for the establishment of High Schools in our towns 
and cities, is this — that the High School will exert a powerful 
influence upon the lower schools, hy inciting their pupils to 
greater diligence and faithfulness in their studies. The ar- 
gument is equally applicable to the College. 

Again, it is urged in favor of the establishment of High 
Schools and Academies, that they will furnish teachers. This 
argument, too, whose truthfulness will not be questioned, ap- 
plies with equal pertinency to the College. The College ben- 
efits the School by training up and sending forth those that 
will become teachers. It seems hardly necessary to say, that 
I do not mean to affirm that the knowledge and intellectual 
discipline obtained in College, are all that the good teacher 
needs ; and yet there are not a few who seem to think, that 
because the young graduate does not at once equal the teach- 
er who has had the experience of half a score of years, there- 
fore a College education is uo help to a man who would be- 
come an instructor. It requires strong logic to show the con- 
nection here between premise and conclusion. 

A College is not a Normal School, though it may have such 
a department. And it is no more to be blamed for not doing 
the work of a Normal School than is a High School. The 
province of each of them is, not to educate a young man as a 
teacher, any more, or any less, than as a merchant. Each 
has for its appropriate office the communication of knowledge 
and the development of the whole mind, and not that of in- 
itiating into the mysteries of teaching as a profession. This 
last is the province especially of the Normal School ; and 
when such a school shall have been established in our State, 
let every candidate for admission into the corps of teachers, 
be required to certify that he has been in attendance at that 
school, or some other, at least one term. 
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It requires a rare combination of excellencies to make a 
good teacher — a teacher of a school. It is hardly too much 
to say, that success— a high degree of success — is a more 
difficult attainment in this than in any other of the occupations 
of life. _ One of these excellencies, and certainly one of the 
first importance, is knowledge — knowledge of the subjects 
which our children must be taught. The more knowledge 
the teacher has the better, other things being equal ; for it is 
a rare complaint against him, that he knows too much, or too 
well. The best teacher is never satisfied with his present at- 
tainments — he is always learning. Thfi more he learned 
when a pupil, the higher is his starting point as a teacher. 
Now some things taught in College are certainly more im- 
mediately available to the teacher than others, but there is not 
one which it is not for his interest to know — there is not one 
which our best instructors, whose early opportunities were 
limited, are not studying for themselves, as they can snatch 
fragments of time from the pressure of their daily duties. — 
Should it be said that it is better to pursue these studies thus 
than under instructors, then we may aflirm the same of other 
branches lower down on the scale, till, in the end, we shall 
shut up every school house in the land. 

The principle that attainments in the higher studies quali- 
fy for the better understanding of the most elementary branch- 
es, is acted upon universally. The man who instructs the 
most advanced classes in the High School, is the Superinten- 
dent of the Primary Schools, the teachers of which instruct 
under his direction. So in the very center of educational pro- 
gress, on the soil where good schools flourish best, such 
thoroughly educated men as Horace Mann, Barnas Sears and 
Henry Barnard, are appointed State Superintendents. 

Once more : Colleges repay the Schools by scattering abroad 
through the community a class of men who are always found 
to be the warmest supporters of good schools. Liberally ed- 
ucated men, without exception, are anxious that their children 
should be well instructed. They are always foremost in em- 
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ploying well qualified instructors, and most ready to give them 
an adequate compensation. Their countenance and support 
may be depended upon when the teacher has lo contend with 
the prejudices of the narrow-minded and ignorant. Their ju- 
dicious suggestions for the improvement of his school, will 
always meet his approbation and encouragement. When our 
noble system of free schools is attacked by the demagogue 
under the plea of economy, the educated man will be found 
among its most earnest and successful defenders." 



SOME THOUGHTS ON COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

BY TAYLE& LEWIS. 

The following letter, grew out of a request made to 
Professor Lewis to be present and take part in the discus- 
sion of the question,— Whether " Our Colleges meet the 
demands for education in this country." This was his 
reply : 

" Union College, ScHENECXADy, > 
Tuesday, Feb. 6th, 1850. 5 
Dear Sir : — 

The discussion to which you invite me is certainly a very 
interesting one, and I should like much to be present. 
That, however, will be out of my power. Of the general 
question proposed I should take the negative side, but on 
very different grounds from those that would probably be 
assumed by my old friend, Mr. Greeley. A higher order of 
education, I would say, is demanded from our colleges, if 
we use the term demand for the intrinsic need or want, and 
in this sense, value of the thing, rather than the clamor of 
the popular press ; or, in other words, if we employ educa- 
tion in its true and highest meaning, as being the culture, 
growth, development, and formation of mind as mind, and 
of man as man, in distinction from the partial knowledge 
which has nothing to do with such culture and formation, 
but has regard solely to particular pursuits and branches of 
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business. If we take the word, then, in the first sense, and 
the true sense, and, as I could show (did time and space 
permit), the most really practical sense, our colleges do not 
meet the intrinsic demands for education in this country. 
They have been drawn away by the popular clamor into a 
more relaxed, diluted, and superficial course, which has 
taken the name of the practical ; whilst experience, as far 
as the experiment has been tried, is daily showing that it 
turns out weaker men, less truly practical men, less prepared 
to i!n€et the flood of quakery which is pouring from the 
press, from the public lecture, and even from the pulpit. 
The immense amount of spurious opinions, spurious philos- 
ophy, and spurious science even (as the term is abused), all 
over our land, furnishes tiie strongest argument in proof of 
the need of a truly educated class, of the want of an order 
of minds thoroughly drilled in the strong old scholastic 
course, embracing that harmonious mixture of the pure 
mathematics, rich classical knowledge, logic, rhetoric, mental 
and moral philosophy, together with the fundamental ele- 
ments of physical science, which makes the strong man, the 
practical man, the man prepared to make himself master of 
any kind of useful, or useless, knowledge he may afterwards 
choose to acquire. Experietice is showing that every 
essential departure from this course (although there may be 
modifications in detail) leads only to inefficiency, and super- 
ficial and chaotic knowledge. 

There is also (and here I speak from my decided experience 
as a teacher) a great fallacy about this so-called ^^ usefuV^ 
or " business knowledge." I have generally found the kind 
of education that deals most in this sort of cant, to be, of all 
others, the most worthless, useless, and absolutely good for 
nothing, if not positively pernicious. It does not even 
secure that at which it professes to aim. The reason is ob- 
vious. Cut of from its relations to the general design and 
innate idea of education, it is necessarily superficial, and all 
4 
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superficial knowledge is chaotic, and thus far productive of 
mental imbecility. Again, it is one-sided ; and all one-sided 
knowledge taken out of the general scheme of truth, and 
viewed aside from its connexions with other sciences, is ne- 
cessarily distorted and incorrect. Partial course students, 
pursuing what are called the practical and useful branches, 
I have almost always found to be inferior, even in their own 
chosen studies, to those who take the full scholastic coursCy 
which goes to make up the harmonious whole we style a 
*Miberal education.-' 

There is, again, another fallacy involved in these " useful 
science" schemes. Real scientific men can be only those, 
with very rare exceptions, who are able to devote their lives, 
and who do devote their lives, to scientific pursuits. AH 
absurd questions and complaints about aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, and "buried genius," and intellect " bora to blush 
unseen," are here altogether out of place. Life is too short, 
and *^ art too long," to admit the truth of any other idea re- 
specting it. Scientific men, truly scientific men, must, as a 
general rule, form a class. There is no help for it. And 
whilst this is so, the practical applications of science to bu-. 
siness and trades, and mechanic arts, must be, more or less, 
the empirical use of principles brought out in the closet or 
the laboratory. If a man wants chemistry for no other or 
higher purpose than some of its applications to his trade or 
business (and if he does want it for some higher purpose it 
is no longer as useful knowledge), why should each one in 
these circumstances learn the whole science for himself, and 
study it out for himself, when it has already been studied 
out for him by otheras, and that too so much better than he 
could have ever done it for himself? Why not in the same 
way each man his own physician? But in truth, he does 
not really learn it. It is worse than empirical knowledge 
after all, for that may have some modesty about it, some 
sense of its own deficiency. To found mechanical or agri- 
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cultural colleges, in which, by a three months' or a six 
months' attendance, our young men generally are expected 
to be made scientific, is only the most ready way to make 
pretenders, and to fill the land with worthless, and worse 
than worthless, because superficial knowledge ; as from the 
very nature of the case and shortness of the time, it must be. 
One truly scientific and practical man sent abroad at the 
public expense to lecture throughout our state, on the direct 
applications of chemistry and other branches, would ejSfect 
more than all the mechanical, or agricultural, or manual 
labor colleges that could be contrived to waste the public 
means. 

. There is a third mistake on this subject. The science ac- 
tually required for practical pursuits, or for what is called 
business, is really far smaller in amount than is generally 
imagined. What there is of it, too, is much better, and 
more clearly, and more safely learned as accurate empirical 
knowledge, than in a futile attempt to grasp what is feally/ 
never thoroughly laid hold on, and which, moreover, in, 
consequence of its necessary superficialness, leaves the mind, 
in a worse state than it found it. It is not only in a worse 
condition generally, but in a worse condition to use the very 
knowledge thus required, than if it had been received as- 
simple fact or truth, without any weak attempts to theorize 

respecting it. 

###« # ### 

Now the very facts that such unsound notions are all 

abroad, and that they increase in proportion as our colleges 

are inclined to relax in favor of a more popular system; 

these very facts create the strongest arguments in favor 

of their retracing their steps, and aiming, on the other hand, 

to produce a more highly and thoroughly educated class, as 

a counteracting force. Hence would I maintain that our 

colleges, instead of accommodating themselves to a false 

sentiment, which is never satisfied with any concessions, 
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should rather return to a more scholastic system ; that is, a 
system more grounded on the most fundamental truth^—a 
system aiming at a well-balanced, well-harmonized course 
of study, in which the humanities (that is, the studies ihal 
pertain to man as man) should be well taught, rather than at 
great extent or diversity in matters of instruction, or at the 
accommodation of these to what are called << immediate 
practical utilities." If our colleges once depart radically, 
in this way, from the true idea of liberal education, there 
can be consistently no stopping-place, no end to these 
demands of " practical utilities," until they have run through 
the whole course of occupations and trades, and established 
professorship for them all, from the art and mystery of the 
hod-carrier to that of the architect. 

They have already gone far enough in this direction. 
Experience, the best guide, is too conclusively showing that 
somehow, with all the pains and all the boast about being 
" usefulj^ the results are after all poor and worthless. It is 
time, therefore, that there should be a reconstruction^ a re- 
turn to a system known to have produced better fruit, 
although this old mode might perhaps, be slightly modi6ed 
in non-essentials to meet the new demands of increased 
physical science. But even the necessary and fundamental 
department on this kind of knowledge have been greatly 
ovenrated ; at least in their comparative value. Chemistry 
is indeed a noble science ; but in the midst of abounding 
moral, social, political, and theological quackery^ logic, or a 
close acquaintance with the Jallacies as well as the legiti- 
mate power of language, may actually become not only 
higher, but even a more useful study than chemistry, with 
all its acknowledged value. Logical tests of false reasoning 
may be worth more, at such a time as this than chemical 
tests of poisons and bad medicines. Let any serious man 
read carefully for this purpose the speeches in Congress, and 
the leading articles in many of our most widely circulated 
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newspapers, and then seriously ask himself, what kind of 
knowledge our young men most want. The knowledge of 
words, which some with sneering ignorance would set in 
contrast with things, becomes one of the most useful of all 
things, at a time when things themselves are perverted, or 
seen through a false medium in consequence of the universal 
abuse of language, in the rejection or distortion of the fun- 
damental ideas or first truths in which it is grounded. 



APPENDIX No. IL 



DECISIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

USE OF SCHOOL HOUSES FOR OTHER PURPOSES THAN SCHOOLS. 

In the case of the appeal of Isaac Hall, of School District 
No. 10, of the town of North Kingstown, from the proceed- 
ings of the Trustees of said district, in permitting the 
school house in said district to be used for a debating so- 
ciety ; the said Trustees having been notified and heard be- 
fore the Commissioner at Wickford, on the 1st day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1853. 

The case involves the right of the district or trustees, to 
use the school house for other purposes than an ordinary 
school, and depends partly upon the provisions of the general 
school laws, and partly upon the conditions of the deed of 
the lot upon which this particular school house stands. 

The following remark upon this subject is made in sec- 
tion 121 of the notes to the School act : — ** A school house, 
built or bought by taxation on the property of the district, 
should not be used for any other purpose -than keeping a 
school, or for purposes directly connected with education, ex- 
cept by the general cfnsent of the tax-paying voters." 

The rule here laid down is believed to be substantially 
correct and sound. The district holds the property intrust 
for educational purposes. The money has been taken frcm 
the tax-payers by force of law for certain purposes, and fn 
those only, and cannot be applied by either district or trus- 
tees to any other use. 
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I am of opinion that under the school law the house may 
be used for educational purposes collateral to the main pur- 
pose, such as meetings of the district for school business, 
lectures upon literary or scientific subjects, debating societies 
for the people or children of the district, &c. It may not be 
easy in all cases to draw the line between legal and illegal 
uses, but it woulJ be perfectly clear that the district could 
not use the house for trade or religious meetings, if any per- 
son objected to it. 

The question then arises whether the deed in the present 
case, varies the rights of parties from what they would be 
if the deed contained no conditions. 

By the deed from Joseph Case and others, dated October 
11th, 1848, the school house lot is conveyed to the district, 
" for the purpose of maintaining thereon a district school 
house and appurtenances, for the benefit of the district 
school of said district, and for no other use or purpose what- 
ever, except religious meetings," and it is provided " that 
when said lot of land shall cease to be occupied for the pur- 
poses of a district school aforesaid, the same shall revert to 
the grantors, their heirs and assigns forever." 

The exception in regard to religious meetings may be left 
out of consideration in the present case. It cannot affect it 
in any way. If the district have no right to religious meet- 
ings there independent of the deed, the deea cannot give it 
to them. And if the district would have such a right other- 
wise it may admit of question whether a provision in a deed 
would deprive them of it. 

Leaving out of consideration the words, "except religious 
meetings," the remainder of the first passage quoted from 
the deed, appears to me, on the maturest refleetion, to ex- 
press no more and no less than the school law according to 
the construction herein given to it, would have expressed 
without the deed ; the provision in the deed is exactly in 
the spirit of the law, and neither adds to or lessens the rights 
and powers of the district or trustees. 
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If the first passage quoted from the deed, does not vary the 
rights of the district, from what they would be, if there was 
no such provisions in the deed, the latter proviso appears for 
the same reason to contain no limitation as to the use of the 
house, which would prevent its being used for the purposes 
for which I have said the law apart from the deed would au- 
thorize. E, R. POTTER, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 

I have carefully considered of the above opioion and ap- 
prove of the same. I have also consulted with Judges Haile 
and Braytou, who concur with me in opinion. 

R. W. GREENE, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
March 4th, 1853. 



MAKING FIRE9, ETC. IN SCHOOLS. 

Appeal to the Commissioner of Public Schools from a reg- 
ulation made by the School Committee of the town of North 
Kingstown, relating to the making of fires in school houses. 

The regulation No. 26 adopted by the School Committee, 
October 25, 1852, is in these words : " The trustee or 
trustees of each district with the teacher, may cause the 
fires to be made in the school house, by directing the schol- 
ars of a suitable age, to take turns in making the fires, or 
procure them to be made in any other way they may think 
proper." 

In a private school the teacher has a right to prescribe his 
own terms. The parent who sends children to the school 
delegates to the teacher the right to govern them according 
to his own rules and to punish to a reasonable extent for the 
violation of them. The remedy of the parent, if he does 
not like the school or its regulations, is in not sending to it. 

Before the establishment of a public school system all our 
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schools were of this character. The practice of requiring 
the scholars toperform services of this sort, was generally 
adopted in the country schools, aud in many of them has 
continued to this day. It remains to inquire what alteration 
the establishing of public schools by law, supported by the 
common funds and property of the State, has made in the 
rights of the parties in this respect. 

To a public school every parent has a legal right to send 
his children. He sends them subject to the lawful authoiity 
of the teacher, and to the lawful regulations which may be 
prescribed for the discipline and studies of the school, but he 
has a right to insist that no regulations be made which the 
law does not authorize. 

The right claimed, if it exists at all, must be derived from 
the general power of the Committee to make regulations, 
or from the authority given to districts and trustees to make 
assessments on scholars and iheir parents. (Sec. 69.) The 
latter, however, it is very evident, contemplates only assess- 
ments to be paid in money and not labor. 

The power of the Copimittee to make regulations is giv- 
en by Section 16, which authorizes them, " to make and 
cause to be put up in each school house, or furnished to each 
teacher a general system of rules and regulations for the ad" 
mission and attendance of j)upils, the classification, studies, 
books, discipline and method of instruction in the public 
schools." 

It seems to me very plain that the power to make a regu- 
lation of the character of the one in question is not given in 
this paragraph. We might as well infer a right to require 
the scholars to cut and saw the wood. And as I can find no 
other authority for it in the law, it must be considered as un- 
authorized by law, and accordingly null and void. 

The practical difficulty in the case may be easily obviated 
by a voluntary arrangement on the part of the parents, or by 
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making a small addition to the money assessments, and pay- 
ing some person for attending to it under the direction of 
the teacher. 

E. R. POTTER, 
Commissioner of Pablic Schools. 
Providence, R. L. Jan. 1, 185S. 



APPENDIX No. Ill 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

The following extracts from writers of different religious 
denominations, are given, in order to exhibit the grea tvariety 
of views upon this subject. Some of the extracts it is 
believed will be found suggestive of subjects for the most 
^rious reflection : 

Extract from a Lecture by Richard Gardner, Esq., be- 
fore the Public School Association of Lancashire, England. 

" Another fundamental objection will be taken to the plan, 
as to which I shall not do more than throw out a few gen- 
eral observations. I alluded to the exclusion of theological 
teaching. This, it will be said, is godless education. Now, 
in the first place, that which is contemplated by the plan, or 
indeed by any system of day schools whatever, is not educa- 
tion at all, in the strict sense of the term- Education com'- 
mcnces in the cradle, and is affected by all the circumstances 
of a man^s life in his course to the grave. The instruction 
received in the day school is one of those circumstances 
which we desire to make as favorable as possible. Then 
comes the question, What is to be taught in the day school ? 
I very much doubt whether, under any circumstances, this 
is the proper place for religious instruction. It is a place of 
labor, of restraint, and sentiments of punishment. I doubt 
whether the Bible and the Catechism have their appropriate 
place amidst the routine of ;(^rcular studies, and whether one 
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and the same teacher should be called upon, in one and the 
same course, to pass from the spelling book and the rule of 
three to the mysteries and sanctions of Divine Truth. I 
lay very little stress upon that religious teaching which is 
given as a matter of drudgery and routine, sometimes, per- 
haps, amidst tears and disgrace. 1 know, at least, that this 
mixture is not generally attempted in day. schools for the 
wealthier classes — at least it was not in my time. But how- 
ever this may be as an educational question, the political as- 
pect of the plan makes the exclusion in question necessary. 
Society cannot unite in its corporate capacity to teach theo- 
logy, because society is one, but forms of faith are many. 
If society selects one form for its patronage, as the symbol 
of the nation's faith, it is, in my opinion, guilty of injustice; 
if many, or all, of latiludinarianism. It might be possible 
to devise a plan which would nominally get over the diffi- 
culty, but we are satisfied that no compromise of the kind 
would work. But though the plan excludes theology from 
its schools, not as undervaluing the importance of such stu- 
dies, but from the necessity of the case, it is clear, I think, 
that it is calculated to prove highly favorable to the effective 
teaching of religion in other and more appropriate places. I 
believe that one reason for the comparatively small success 
of the vast religious agencies, which are now at work in 
this country, is the low state of the intellectual culture of 
the people. Depend upon it, that a nation of Protestants 
will never be a religious people, till it becomes an intelli- 
gent people, because Protestantism appeals so much to the 
understanding." 

Extract of a Lecture before the same by John Mills, Elsq. 
*'If the advantage of teaching be a social advantage, and 
if the evil of its neglect be a social evil, why not consign 
the task to social agency — to government for instance, as the 
recognised organ of society ? But an intelligent voluntary 
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would readily reply to this reasoning, " I agree with you 
that the development of man's nature is a duty, and that the 
resulting advantage is a social one ; but it must not be for- 
gotten, that one part of tho desired development is of a 
religious nature. Religion is a matter to be dealt with by 
individual conscience ; the law of conscience is, in reference 
to religious belief, supreme. Creeds vary; the tax fund is 
contributed by the believers of all the varieties of creed. 
To devote any portion of that fund to the inculcation of any 
creed, is to violate the consciences of the adherents of all 
the rest. Between moral obligations, as between physical 
laws, there is, not indeed opposition, but due subordination, 
the lower to the higher. To secure human development 
by the compromise of spiritual freedom, would be to convert 
obedience to one behest of duty into a monstrous violation 
of another and higher requirement. This consideration, 
however, by no means impairs the obligation to educational 
effort, though it lays an interdict upon one particular me- 
thod." 

"Men of all parties, from John Foster the Baptist, to Dr. 
Hook the vicar of Leeds, had for some time been uttering 
indignant protests against the quiescence of the •State in the 
matter of general education, before the present government, 
feeling the anomaly thus pointed out, addressed themselves 
to the task of removing it. There is reason to suppose* 
that a disposition was not wanting to present the country 
with a good national system of secular education, but this 
was denounced by anticipation with the glib adjective, 
^ godless f while, on the other hand, the introduction of 
doctrinal religion into such a system would have been in di- 
rect defiance of the large party who conscientiously object 
to State endowments of religion. The government, there- 

* This supposition is founded upon a remarkable speech delivered by Lord 
Morpeth, at York, during the time of the agitation consequent on tlie issue ot 
the minutes of the privy council on education. 
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fore, saw no better means of bringing the national resources 
to bear upon national culture, than to hand over the public 
money in aid of local efforts, in certain proportion to the 
a«nouirts raised by the local promoters. This arrangement, 
and certain provisions for official inspection of schools and 
award of salaries to pupil teachers, form, substantially, the 
plan of the * minutes of council.'" 

*'That no 5pin7-ua/ interest is placed in peril by the adop- 
tion of a system of instruction which leaves doctrinal teach- 
ing to specially qualified spiritual functionaries is a fact not 
merely to be assumed in theory, but one which has been 
proved by actual experiment. On the testimony of M. 
Victor Cousin, accredited by Mr. Leonard Horner, a gentle- 
man known to Lancashire, we are assured that, in Holland, 
after thirty years of instruction on this principle, the people 
*are an honest Siud pious people^ and Christianity is rooted 
in the manners and creeds of the people.' And of America, 
where a system similar in this respect is adopted, we are as- 
sured, by Sir Charles Lyell, that ^the clergy are becoming 
more and more convinced that, where the education of the 
million has been carried furthest, the people are most regular 
in their attendance on public worship, most zealous in the 
defence of their theological opinions, and most liberal in 
contributing funds for the support of their pastors and the 
building of churches.' So that to expedite the spread of 
secular knowledge is a process not only not hostile, but 
largely helpful to the aims of the sects, even though the 
educational rate-fund be neither monopolized by one church 
nor shared by all. 

To this fact I allude, however, rather as a sedative for 
fears than as a stimulus to action. 

Extract of a Lecture before the same by Walter Fer- 
guson, Esq. 

" 1 have indicated the kind of education which is given in 

the common school of New England and New York. It is 
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unsectarian. Some persons in this country might be dis- 
posed to call it irreligious — godless] but in America its ten- 
dency is generally considered to be decidedly favorable to 
religion. This much is certain, that where the common 
school system is most developed, there places of worship 
most abound, and are best attended, and ministers^ mission- 
aries, Bible and benevolent societies, are most liberally sup- 
ported. The most active promoters of common schools are 
religious men, not wanting in zeal for their respective theo- 
logical opinions, but who do not think that it is their duty to 
assist on those opinions being inculcated in schools to which 
believers in other dogmas contribute equally with them- 
selves. A high moral character is strictly insisted upon as 
the first and most indispensable qualification for a teacher, 
for the want of which no attainments, and no powers of 
communicating them, can atone ; but no creed test is used, 
and teache4*s are forbid to inculcate their peculiar religiops 
views (whatever those may be) on the children. This pro- 
hibition is not found to prevent conscientious and zealous 
religionists from accepting the oflice of teacher ; and hav- 
ing once undertaken it, it would be deemed a breach of 
faith on their part did they attempt to proselytize the chil- 
dren." 

Extract from a Lecture before the same by Rev. W. 
McKerrow, of Manchester, England. 
'* It cannot fail, first of all, to strike every one who makes 
inquiry into the subject of congregational schools, that they 
exhibit a lamentable waste of money and effort. There has 
been in general but little forethought and calculation evinced 
in their formation. They have sprrrng from impulsive feel- 
ing, and not from sound judgment. The factory education 
bill, to which we have referred, broirght many of them has- 
tily into existence, and the late '^ Minutes of Council" have 
been the means of adding to their number. There seemed 
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to be a kind of benevolent mania, pronoipting everywhere 
the erection of such schools ; and almost every GhristiaQ 
congregation that did not bestir itself to have one of them, 
was supposed by the zealous and sanguine to be indiffereDt 
to its duty and interest. But there being no considerate and 
kindly agreement amongst the sects, they have planted their 
educational establishments immediately adjoining their 
places of worship, or as near to them as possible. It has 
followed that in many quarters schools have been by far to 
closely crx)wded. Costly buildings, not a few, are to be 
seen almost within speaking distance of each other, where 
there is not a sufficient population of children to fill them. 
We find, for example, eight of them (exclusive of private 
schools) in one district of our city within the radius of little 
more than a quarter of a mile, and some of these almost in 
juxtaposition; and four of them in another district, not 
more than two or three hundred yards apart. It is not to be 
wondered at, in these circumstances, that we should have 
empty rooms and dispirited teachers, as well as an unprofit- 
able investment of money and expenditure of labor. And 
not having arrived as yet at the millenial period when the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, who can tell how much pro- 
perty may yet be rendered useless by the rivalship of sects. 
We have heard it said that in various parts of the country 
Churchmen have waited to see where Dissenters would place 
their schools, and then, having allowed them to exhaust 
their resources, have commenced in their immediate vicinity 
an oppositional establishment ; and similar charge's have 
been made by Churchmen against Dissenters. 

But another circumstance in connection with these churcD 
and chapel schools, which we must also consider, is, the un- 
certainty of their support and continuance. They comin<^^'^ 
arise from some species of excitement which soon subsides; 
they have not within them, nor in connexion with themj ^1* 
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means of regular and constant sustenance and of perma- 
nency." 

Extract of a Lecture before the same association by Rev. 
Samuel Davidson, D» D. 

"Still further- not only is it a matter of unavoidable expe- 
diency Co' keep away distinciive religious doctrine from the 
schools, because the plan could not otherwise command itself 
to the sympathies of all, but it is better, both for the interests 
of religion and of secular education, that the separation in 
question should exist. 

It is better for religion that it should be dealt with in 
this method. It has always appeared to me that true religion 
has about it something so sacred and reverential as to demand 
a corresponding treatment. The Bible, claiming to be a di- 
vine book, should be read and explained with a veneration be- 
fitting its origin. It is dijficult, however, if not impossible, ^to 
do this amid the noise of a daily school. There the sacred 
volume soon comes to be looked on by the scholars as an or- 
dinary book. It is associated with lessons, perhaps with dis- 
agreeable tasks that tax the memory. Insensibly, it may be 
and gradually, it takes its place virtually in the eyes of the 
pupils along with any other volume of varied contents. Amid 
the dust and drudgery of a common school, it does not long 
retain any hallowed association. It is put into the list of the 
lesson books, and comes round in the dull routine. Hence 
many carry away the most disagreeable recollections of it 
from the public school. Their memory associates it with feel- 
ings of irksomeness. They do not turn to it with pleasure in 
after life. They have a sort of aversion to it. Such is the 
effect of making the Bible an ordinary school book. The 
same observations will apply to the catechisms, which are em- 
ployed as embodying the distinctive principles of any religious 
denomination. It is not good, generally speaking, to make 
catechisms and confessions common books out of which lessons 
are repeated to a teacher in a day-school, unless one wish to 
5 
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run the risk of making them distasteful ever after, and so 
creating an aversion to religion, or at least to the formularies 
of it." 

" Everything, therefore, which helps a man to think, or as- 
sists in the development of his mental resources, is favorable 
to religion. The more an individual learns, the longer he re- 
flects, the better subject does he become for religious impres- 
sion and training. All science contributes to the progress of 
revealed truth. The advocates, therefore, of the latter, instead 
o{ fearing, should welcome the triumphs of the former as illus- 
trating the operations of the same Almighty Being whose foot- 
steps are seen alike in nature and in revelation. If, then, the 
public schools which the plan of the Lancashire Association 
proposes be not directly religious — if the distinctive doctrines of 
one sect be not taught in them — they will at least be subser- 
vient to true religion. They will strengthen the mind, and 
thereby prepare it for the reception of Divine truth. They 
will help the pupil to trace God's laws in nature and providence^ 
conducting him to a point where others may take him up and 
lead him into the ulterior region of sacred truth. Theoretical 
knowledge is good in itself. These schools propose to give a 
considerable amount of it. But in addition to that, they will 
seek to inculcate the immutable principles of justice, temper- 
ance, and the like, by holding up practical examples of them in 
history. They are meant to imbue the youthful mind with 
those moral maxims which lie at the foundation of all religion. 
Is not this sufficient ? The objector says no. You nmst have 
far more than this. You must have what I consider true re- 
ligion. But they are meant to be schools for all ; and true re- 
ligion means different things in the mouth of different profess- 
ing Christians. We cannot have the true religion of each 
sectary, and at the same time avoid infringing on the rights of 
conscience. We want to preserve those rights inviolate ; and 
to have all taught as far as practicable in the public schools." 
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Extract of a Lecture before the same, by Rev. Francis 
Tucker, of Manchester. 

" And now I ask the devoted Sunday school teacher, (a char- 
acter whom J love and honor,) whether a good secular educa- 
tion on the week day will not prepare for him more hopeful 
pupils on the Sabbath ? I ask him whether he would not gladly 
be spared the toil and drudgery of teaching the a b c of elemen- 
tary instruction ? I ask him whether, when his whole soul has 
panted to lead his scholars on at once to the highest themes of 
human contemplation, he has not often felt himself chained 
and fettered by their inaptitude to think, or even their inability 
to read ?" 

Extract from a Prize Essay by Rev, Edward Higginson, 
published by the Central Society of Education in Eng- 
land. 

" In no country does the mutual intolerance of religious sec- 
tarianism display itself more actively than in England. It 
mars almost every project of benevolence in which the co- 
operation of numbers is to be desired. Each little sect is 
more ready to insist upon the introduction of its own special 
purposes into the plan, than to contribute to the general 
strength ; and the consequence commonly is, that e^ch par- 
ty pursues its own distinct course apart from the rest, and 
what ought to be the general cause of philanthropy, be- 
comes in a great degree, the scene of contention and rivalry 
among opposing sects In nothing is this more lamentably 
apparent than in the matter of education. Let the Sunday 
schools of the different sects be carefully examined ; and we 
believe they will be generally found to be devoted rather to 
the inculcation of the peculiar theology of the sect, than to 
communication of Scriptural or general knowledge, or the 
cultivation of moral and devotional principles. Partisans, of 
whatever religious creed, deeming religion the highest branch 
of education, insist, and rightly enough, that no education 
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can be complete without it ; they only mistake in their ap- 
plication of this principle, when they severally insist upon 
their own distinctive doctrinal views as being essential to 
that religious education which they would have the young 
receive at school. Instead of being satisfied to instil those 
leading principles of morality, respecting whi«h they all 
agree, and to cultivate those religious affections in the young 
which are essentially the same in all devotional hearts, what- 
ever be the particular class of doctrinal opinions to which 
they may afterwards attach themselves, the zealots of each 
party can see no sufficient religious education short of the in- 
culcation of their own peculiarities of doctrine ; and they ac- 
cordingly withdraw to separate educational methods, and 
endeavor to perpetuate in the young, whom they respectively 
claim as their own, a higher regard for their trivia) distinc- 
tions of opinion, than for the great principles and greater hab- 
its of intrinsic piety and goodness. At this present moment, 
a religious cry is ready to break out against any attempt on 
the part of the State, to institute schools for the general in- 
struction of the people, which, if instituted by the State for 
the use of all, must, of course, abstain from espousing the 
religious peculiarities of any. The zealots of all religious 
parties are already agreeing among themselves, that < educa* 
tion without religion' would be worse than no education at 
all ; and they feel convinced that any system proposed by the 
State would be an education without their own religious pe- 
culiarities. They know that any truly national plan naust 
be free from the sectarianism of all sects whatever j and 
they do not perceive how it might be so, and yet be intrin- 
sically and beautifully religious. The zealous and the big- 
oted are almost always the leaders of each party ; while the 
timid and the indifferent, by simple acquiescence, give their 
numerical strength to the movements of the party, and the 
more enlightened and liberal too often hold aloof from the 
evidently useless conflict, in which their iberality of princi- 
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pie would be vulgarly denounced as heresy, and their mode- 
ration of spirit as a lack of zealfor God, 

Extract from a Prize Essay by Mrs. G. R. Porter, pub- 
lished by the same Society. 

"If an extensive system of education be advocated, dispas- 
sioaate enquiry as to the best means of promoting the wished- 
for end, and sanguine hope as to the benefits which are to 
arise from such an undertaking, are immediately interrupted 
and disturbed by the question importunately asked — "What 
religion is to be taught V Parties soon lose sight of the en- 
nobling subject — the raising and improving of our species ; 
and forget themselves in angry invective and virulent accusa- 
tion ; giving melancholy proof that education has indeed been 
hitherto wofuUy neglected, since it has failed to subdue that 
exclusive and intolerant spirit, which thus mixes itself up with 
our better feelings, and would crush everything that is good 
and useful in our nature. Before W3 enquire " What religion 
is 10 be taught ?" we should ask " what is religion ?" Does it 
consist in the belief of particular dogmas and creeds, or in 
that vital principle of the soul which purifies and exalts our 
nature and should be the prime mover of all our actions ? The 
religion of Christ, which teaches men to love each other as 
brethren — which should lead them to exercise mutual charity 
and forbearance, and to join together heart and soul in trans- 
mitting and, diffusing its Divine blessings to future genera- 
tions by means of education — this religion is made the ostensi- 
ble motive for hostility and opposition, and for counteracting 
every endeavor which does not originate in the exclusiveness 
of sectarianism. Surely there must be some mistake here. 
Religion cannot be inimical to good. This cannot be religion. 
Let us then shake off its unworthy counterfeit, and let us in 
the holy spirit of genuine Christianity fairly enter upon the 
subject ; let us, if possible, dismiss all angry feelings, all root- 
ed prejudices, and institute a calm investigation as to the best 
manner of meeting and settling this great question.^' 
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Extract from an address by Hiram Ketchum, Esq., (Presby- 
terian), before the American Bible Society, 

"You all know that it is an elementary principle of Ameri- 
can law, and the American Constitution^ and of American 
hearts, that ihe government has no right to raise money by 
tax for the support of the Christian religion. And it is a great 
elementary principle in American law and American politics, 
and of all American concerns, that religion here is to be sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. It is our glory, our joy, 
that religion with us is upheld by free hearts. Men may tax 
themselves, and I thank God ihey do tax , themselves, for the 
support of religion ; but the State has no right to lay a tax for 
this purpose. 

It follows of necessity that ihese schools, maintained by a 
tax raised by the State, are not nurseries for instruction in re- 
ligion. It is acknowledged in them ; it is recognized by them* 
But the peculiar doctrines of any one sect must not be taught 
in schools supported by any moneys raised by a tax on the 
people. Hence, schools furnished by the State, provide for the 
education of the children, as common elementary schools, for 
instruction in the common branches of education, and no more. 
Religious instruction is left to the parents, to spiritual teachers, 
to religious friends, and to Sabbath schools. But here, no 
instruction is given in any doctrines peculiar to any denomi- 
nation of Christians.'' 

Extract from a Lecture upon the use of the Bible Mn common 
schools, by Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of 
Amherst College, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction, August, 1843. 

''There is, I am aware, in the minds of some warm and re- 
spectable friends of popular education, an objection against in- 
corporating religious instruction into the system, as one of its 
essential elements. It cannot, they think, be done without 
bringing in along with it the evils of sectarianism. If this ob- 
jection could not be obviated, it would, I confess, have great 
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weight in my own mind. It supposes that if any religious in- 
struction is given, the distinctive tenets of some particular de- 
nomination must be inculcated. But is this at all necessary ? 
Must we either exclude religion altogether from our Common 
Schools, or teach some one of the various creeds which are 
embraced by as many different sects in the ecclesiastical cal- 
ender ? Surely not. There are certain great moral and re- 
ligious principles, in which all denominations are agreed, such 
as the ten commandments, our Saviour's golden rule, every 
thing, in short, which lies within the whole range of duty to 
God and duty to our fellow men. I should be glad to know 
what sectarianism there can be in a schoolmaster's teaching 
my children the first and second tables of the moral law — to 
<*love the Lord their God with all their heart, and their neigh- 
bor as themselves" — in teaching them to keep the Sabbath 
holy, to honor their parents, not to swear, nor drink, nor lie, 
nor cheat, nor steal, nor covet. Verily, if this is what any 
mean by sectarianism, then the more we have of it in our 
Common Schools, the better. *It is a lamentation, and shall 
be for a lamentation,' that there is so little of it. I have not 
the least hesitation in saying, that no instructor, whether male 
or female, ought ever to be employed, who is not both able 
and willing to teach morality and religion in the manner 
which I have just alluded to. Were this faithfully done in all 
the primary schools of the nation, our civil and religious lib- 
erties, and all our blessed institutions, would be incomparably 
safer than ihey are now. The parent who says, I do not send 
my child to school to learn religion, but to be taught reading, 
and writing, and grammar, knows not "what manner of spirit 
he is of" It is very certain that such a father will teach his 
children anything but religion at home ; and is it right that 
they should be left to grow up as heathens in a Christian 
land ? If he says to the schoolmaster, I do not wish you to 
make my son an Episcopalian, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, or a 
Methodist, very well. This is not the schoolmaster^s business. 
He was not hired to teach sectarianism. But if the parent 
means to say, I do not send my child to school to have you 
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teach him to fear God, and keep his commandments, to be 
temperate, honest and true, to be a good son and a good man, 
then the child is to be pitied for having such a father ; and 
with good reason might we tremble for all that we hold most 
dear, if such remonstrances were to be multiplied and to pre- 
Tail." 

Extracts from a Lecture delivered by Rev. John M'Oaffrey, 
D. D., President of Mount St. Mary's College, in St. Pat- 
rick's Hall, Philadelphia, Dec. 8th, 1852, being the first of 
a course of Lectures on Education. 

"If, at the present day, there be universal consent among 
men upon any point, it is in admitting the vast importance of 
education. All seem to agree that it is a question of deep 
concern to governments as well as individuals, and to men of 
all classes and in all the relations of life — to the farmer, me- 
chanic, and merchant, no less than the philosopher or states- 
man. But this wonderful harmony of minds may, in part, 
be accounted for by the vagueness of the term designating the 
thing about which all seem to be agreed. For education has 
no fixed meaning ; it may signify, for example, either the pro- 
cess of imparting knowledge and culture, or the knowledge 
and culture thus imparted : and*, restricted to the latter sense, 
it may mean any amount of knowledge and culture, from the 
mere rudiments, reading, writing, and cyphering, up to the 
diversified and comprehensive attainments of thorough 
scholarship ; or, reaching beyond this to something infinitely- 
higher and more important, it may include the formation of 
the moral and religious character, the training of the soul for 
everlasting happiness or misery." 

"Is it right then or is it wrong for the State to take out of 
your hands the business of education and attempt to manage 
it for the people, though always at the people's expense ? 

It is not to be denied, that the State, or the whole commu- 
nity organized and acting through its constituted authorities, 
has a deep interest in the matter of education. True know- 
ledge is favorable to virtue : ignorance leaves a man more lia- 
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ble to error and to vice. But there can be no greater fallacy 
than to argue, that bacaiise it concerns the State to have virtu- 
ous and enh'ghtened citizens, therefore it is the duty of the 
public authorities to take upon themselves the task of making 
men enlightened and virtuous. Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, are all great public interests: must the government 
therefore instruct and form the farmer, the mechanic and the 
merchant ? The press and the pulpit are both means of dif- 
fusing knowledge ; both may be employed with powerful 
effect in the cause of truth and morality. Are we then to 
stamp on our governments the features most repulsive to us in 
the monarchies of the old \yorld ? 

I am not denying, that the State may encourage education 
and by various indirect means promote the diffusion of know- 
ledge and growth of virtue. I am only showing, that these 
are not the immediate ends of civil government and are not 
to be attained by legislative enactments, and expensive public 
institutions. The object of civil government is the protection 
of life, liberty and property. The constituted authorities, 
however appointed and by whatever name they are called, 
must have power enough to render these secure, and not only 
may, but must do what is necessary for their security. The 
problem under all governments that pretend to be free, is this • 
how far must individual liberty be restricted for the public 
good — how much power must be vested in our rulers, that 
they may fulfil the purposes of their creation ? A nice and 
difficult problem and not so easily solved as our stump-ora- 
tors and newspaper editors would have us believe, nor to be 
decided everywhere alike. But who will venture to assert 
that the ends of government demand, that the parent be re- 
stricted in the exercise of his right and duty in respect to the 
education of his children ? Or who will seriously affirm, that 
the appointing of school-masters, the regulation of school-dis- 
cipline, the choice of books and determining the system of in- 
struction, are among the powers i ecessarily entrusted to our 
political rulers ? And if not necessary to the ends of govern- 
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ment, then the assumption of a power, which rudely touches 
the most sacred relation and violates the holy rights of a pa- 
rent, is manifestly a wicked and odious tyranny. It is no ex- 
tenuation of its guilt to say, that it is assumed and exercised 
only for the good of both parent and child. That, as we shall 
see, is at least a question." 

"Compulsory attendance on the established course of in- 
struction is the inevitable logical conclusion from the premises 
assumed in the theory of education by the State. And will 
not consistency require this stern logic to be carried out here 
as elsewhere? It has been proposed in various parts of the 
country, and practically tried at least in one, to send the con- 
stable on the singular errand of catching children and drag- 
ging them to school." 

"But compulsory education is a tyranny too gross and 
flagrant to excite any serious alarm. It will not be introduc- 
ed ; it would not be submitted to. It is impracticable while 
the great principles of common law are retained, while civil 
lights are recognized and government is not an absolute des- 
potism. I can understand a House of Refuge, or Correction, 
to which juvenile delinquents are sent for punishment, or re- 
form, after conviction ; but what are we to think of a Free 
School, which is at the same time, a prison — its pupils picked 
up by the police — the blessings of education forced on the un- 
willing urchins, their parents equally unwilling, by the tender 
mercies of the constabulary and other city authorities or digni- 
taries of the State ! ! ! 

There is another logical conclusion implied in the theory 
of State education, to which men shut their eyes because it is 
either unpalatable or unpopular. Still it is there, and you 
must either give up your own conclusion by denying those 
premises, or take this too along with them. For if it is the 
office of the State to educate, because it is her highest interest 
to have enlightened and virtuous citizens, then religion ^which 
undertakes directly to enlighten and guide the consciences of 
men, and, when necessary, to reform their morals, is a still 
more important concern to her and better entitled to her pat- 
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roiiage than any school system : and the Church is the proper 
dispenser of her bounties and minister of her benevolent 
wishes. Do you maintain that the school-house is a better 
instructor and a truer friend to morals, than the sanctuary and 
the pulpit : then you stand an avowed infidel. If you do not, 
be consistent and call for an established Church with its regu- 
lar endowments, glebes, tithes, advowsons, livings, parsonages 
—all !" 

"When education was their own concern, they kept the 
school-house open from six to twelve months : the State sala- 
ries the teacher two, three or five months only in the year. His 
competency, moral fitness and fidelity were then a question 
for themselves : they are now relieved from all consideration 
on the subject. Then the field was fairly open to competition, 
and superior merit in the teacher was rewarded with more 
extensive patronage : his remuneration in fact depended on 
his ability and success. These were elements of freedom in 
harmony with all our other institutions ; and while the old 
system was, like everything else, liable to objections and abus- 
es, it was also susceptible of improvement : it was in fact con. 
tinually improving: and the responsibility and the remedy 
were always in the right hands,— in the sense of duty, the en- 
lightened self-interest and affections of the parent. But all 
this is regulated by authority now, and the parent has no in- 
fluence, no responsibility and no choice : he must either send 
his children to the duly commissioned teacher, whatever his 
demerits or offences, or keep them at home and feel, that he is 
defrauded and they are wronged by the misguided policy of 
the State. More individuals may learn to read aud write : 
but in rural districts generally there is less interest, less care 
and solicitude about a proper education and the proper means 
of securing it, because it is no longer the business of the 
parent, but of the State, or those whom it appoints." 

*-I return to the great question, whether the State has the 
right to take upon itself the office of instruction. If it does 

assume that office, what, I ask, is to be its course in relation 

to the great concern of religion ? Shall it introduce it into the 
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Academy and School-room or shut it out altogether? Kit 
take the former alteruative, we have so far a State religion; if 
the latter, the education wants what we and the great majority 
of our fellow-citizens hold to be an essential element : it is un- 
christian, Godless ! In a community made up of men pro- 
fessing every variety of creed, from the lowest Deism, Panthe- 
ism, and Atheism, up to the fullest Christian orthodoxy, what 
religion shall the government select as the subject of its teach- 
ing? Shall it be the doctrines held by any one denomination 
of Christians ? By what right is the Jew or infidel excluded 
from the benefit of the common schools ? He too is a citizen ; 
his property is taxed and his religious liberty is guaranteed by 
the fundamental law." 

"To repel the charge of sectarianism, the directors and ad- 
vocates of the common school system may repeat what has 
ofteu been alleged, that the points of doctrinal agreement 
among Christians shall be the only articles inculcated in the 
public schools. Points of agreement among Christians ! Jews 
and infidels are then disfranchised ; they are at least ignored 
in practice, though the system in theory is made for all ." 

"A government, whi^h professes to protect all men alike in 
the full enjoyment of the most perfect liberty of conscience, 
and which is forbidden by the fundamental law either to es- 
tablish Of favor any one form of belief and worship more than 
any other, cannot exercise the office of teaching religion. 
To require even the reading of the Bible is so far to patronize 
one system of religious notions in opposition to another. It is 
sectarianism of the meanest and most odious kind ; because it 
is practically a combination of all the sects, who agree in noth- 
ing else, to drive us Catholics from the public schools or force 
us to violate our consciences." 

"It is an important question, as I have endeavored to show 
you even in its purely political aspect. The wisest men and 
farthest-seeing patriots will in this matter incline to limit rath- 
er than enlarge the authority of the State. A tendency to- 
wards centralization, a disposition to remit the burdens and 
duties of life to the paternal care of government, is not a symp- 
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torn of liberty, but of despotism. As population becomes more 
crowded and society more corrupt, (and no man can deny 
that corruption and crime are in this country advancing faster 
even than population,) as the disorders of the body politic be- 
come more alarming, the public authorities must necessarilly 
be armed with greater power or exercise more freely the pow- 
ers they have already. The rights and immunities of the 
citizens will grow less as the government grows stronger. Is 
it prudent then for a friend of freedom to put in the hands of 
the civil authority so potent an instrument as the absolute con- 
trol ot education ? Should parents abdicate their rights and 
citizens their liberty for such a purpose ? It may be very well 
for a monarchy relying on a standing army for security and 
stability, to take under its paternal charge the Church, the 
press, the university and the school-house. But is it not a 
strange spectacle under the sun, when a free people, not of 
necessity, but of choice, devolve a most sacred private duty 
upon public authority, and voluntarily divest themselves of a 
right so dear, — an interest so important as that of freely edu- 
cating their own children ?" 

'It was one of Louis Philippe's deadliest sins against social 
order and the rights of conscience, one of the crimes, by which 
he merited his dethronement and exile, that he upheld an 
atheistical university in its monopoly of education and in its 
unwearied labors to diffuse, by its false teachings, the poison 
of infidelity through all the veins and arteries of youthful 
Prance." 

Extract from an Essay on Denominational Schools in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, by Elias Schneider. 

"A distribution of the school fund among our religious de- 
nominations would, of course, if properly done, have to be 
made according to the numerical strength, and the number of 
children, in their schools. The officers of the State would 
therefore need a yearly census before this fund could be equi- 
tably apportioned. Now how would such a census be made ? 
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Would it include only the children of the diflerent religious 
denominations, or as many more as each denomination could 
induce to enter its schools from those whose parents make no 
profession of religion ? Suppose the latter. Look then for a 
moment at the consequences. Each religious body would of 
course make its utmost exertions to outstrip the others in ef- 
forts to acquire strength from those having no religious con- 
nection. Hence would follow jealousies and even hatred from 
members of one religious sect against those of another, grow- 
ing always in veheraency as one sect might be outstriped or 
over-reached by the others. And nothing could operate more 
seriously against genuine religion than such an unhappy state 
of things. 

But it must not be supposed that all those who make no 
profession of religion, would be willing to send their children 
to schools over which they could not be allowed to have any 
control. Being wholly denominational in their character, the 
voice of none could be regarded in what related to their man- 
agement, except those who belonged to these denominations. 
There would be a necessity, then, of assigning also a just 
portion of the school fund to those having no religious connec- 
tion. For, being taxed alike with the rest, their claim upon 
this fund would be as just as that of any other body of men, 
and their separate schools would be equally entitled to sup- 
port.'' 

"In regard to the last position, a few remarks must suffice. 
There are some sects in our country, who call themselves re- 
ligious bodies, but who advocate and openly practice what is 
contrary to ordinary morality. Among these may be men- 
tioned one, which advocates and practices polygamy. This 
sect, it seems, increases with no ordinary additions to its num- 
ber every year. It would have an equally just claim upon its 
portion of the school fund, if a distribution were made. And 
in assigning its share of this money, the State would be virtu- 
ally encouraging a doctrine not only in favor of immorality, 
but in violation of statute law, and the sect would thus use 
this money to increase its power to do evil. 
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Suppose the present school system were abolished, as it ac- 
tually would be if the school fund were distributed among our 
different denominations, would it not also bring about a total 
destruction of all schools in the rural districts?" 

Extract from the speech of Rev. Dr. Bond, (Methodist) before 
the Common Council of New York city, October, 1840, up- 
on the application of the Roman Catholics for an allowance 
from the public school money for their separate schools. 
"But it is alleged that we are here to oppose Roman Catho- 
lics. Sir, we would oppose the Methodists if the same appli- 
cation was made by them. I would have stood here myself to 
oppose them, fori do not fear nor dodge any responsibility. 
We believe that all mankind are individually undergoing a 
moral and intellectual probation before God ; and that we can- 
not, without incurring the divine displeasure, substitute this 
probationary relation, by one before any man, or any num- 
ber of men, whether Pope or Council, or the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, None of these can release us from our ob- 
ligations as probationers before God. '*To our own master 
we stand or fall." If the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
issued her mandate to me not to appear before this body, and 
not to oppose this application, I would have set her au" 
thority at naught. We believe that these Public Schools 
are necessary to our form of government ; that it is not safe 
to commit the preservation and perpetuation of the public 
liberty and of our civil institutions to an ignorant, untaught 
multitude, to those who will be incapable of appreciating 
their value, or who may be made the dupes of better educa- 
ted but more wicked men. We say it is necessary to the 
perpetuation of public liberty that the community be educa- 
ted — that all who exercise the elective franchise, should be 
taught to value our civil institutions. But we say that no 
sectarian body can do this ; it must be done by all together. 
If you were to give all this money to the sects, it could not 
be done — it can only be done by a commpn system, for if 
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all the sects had this money divided amongst then), there is 
one half of the community who would not suffer their chil- 
dren to he taught by them. What then is to become of 
these children ? Our public liberties demand a public uni- 
versal system of education, and this can only be effected by 
agents appointed by the State, and answerable to the State j 
it can never be done if the money be given to any denomi- 
nation, or divided among all the sects. Sir, we allege this 
is the broad principle on which the Common Schools are es- 
tablished ; take this away, and you have no right to lay a 
tax at all ; you could not lay a tax with any justice for this 
purpose. If the money is to be distributed among the dif- 
ferent sects and denominations of christians, and they are to 
use it as they think best, even for their own proselyting pur- 
poses — I speak of no particular denomination — all have their 
preferences and peculiar tenets, and all desire to make con- 
verts to their belief — I say give the money to this end, and 
what follows ? Why, that you ought to tax them severally 
according to what they receive. What right have you to 
tax Roman Catholics for the support of Methodist Schools ? 
or what right have you to tax Methodists for the support of 
Presbyterian Schools ? In short, what right have you to 
tax any sect' for the support of the Schools of rival sects ? 
You have first to ascertain what each requires to support the 
schools under their care, and then to tax that denomination 
to the necessary amount. You have no right to tax me as 
a Methodist, for the Roman Catholic Schools but only on 
the ground that education is necessary for the preservation 
of our public liberties and for the public safety." 

Extracts from an article on education in the Westminster 
Review for July, 1851. 

"Upon the second question — The mode of imparting re- 
ligious instruction^ the friends of secular schools lay down 
two positions : — that the schoolmaster is not the person best 
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fitted for religious teaching ; and that it is not wise to delay 
thi3 acquisition of elementary knowledge until all sects are 
agreed upon the precise forms and points of doctrine which 
ishould be superadded. 

The misconceptions that exist on this part of our subject 
are more num3rous than upon any other ; and they are ex- 
traordinary ; for, on examination, it will be found that the 
separation of religious from secular instruction, especially as 
regards credal theology, is not a novel theory, but the rule 
rather than the exception of th^ existing system. The reli- 
gious instruction now imparted to the children of the work- 
ing classes is almost exclusively confined to S ujiday schools, 
with whicli no one proposes to interfere ^ and in Sunday 
schools the teachers are not the masters of common day 
schools, but the zealous junior members of a religious con- 
gregation, assisted by the minister." 

"In infant schools, where the requirements of secular in- 
struction are less urgent, religion is made a leading feature 
of the system ; but here, again, we may remark that the in- 
fant school system does not include credal theology. From 
4he majority of infant schools catechisms are excluded." 

"The best schools, whether in England or on the Conti- 
nent, are those in which this division of labor is carried to 
the greatest extent. The worst are those in which some 
half-educated broken-down traJesrnan undertakes to teach 
everything, and to act in. the double capacity of schoolmas- 
ter and divine. 

It is not for want of schools, nor for want of schools in 
which religion is nominally taught, that the working peo- 
ple of this country form neither an instructed nor a reli- 
gious population ; but from the too great preponderance of 
gchools of the latter class. So much is thrown upon a nar- 
row capacity, that nothing is efTecinally accon]|)lished. Boys 
leave a charity school at fourteen, often without the ability 
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to make out a grocer's bill, and without a sentiment con- 
nected with religion beyond that of ihe weariness of an un- 
supportable task. Prison Inspectors report, that among the 
juvenile delinquents at Parkhurst, and other prisons, there 
are lads of fifteen — a dozen times committed for as many 
different offences — as well versed in the Catechism and Lit- 
urgy as any membsr of the bench of Bishops. Of what 
avail can be religion if it be degraded into a mere exercise 
of memory? Better, surely, no teaching of religion than 
such modes of teaching it as reach neither the heart nor un- 
derstanding, and end in practical infidelity. 

It is for the interest of religion, that in every branch of 
education proper regard should be had to the division of la- 
bor, and the division of time. It is injurious to religion to 
attempt to reconcile incompatibilities. Arithmetic is one 
subject ; theology is another. Both are best taught separate- 
ly, and at seasons separately appropriate to each ,• for "to every 
thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
heaven." It is an awful experiment, fraught with a moral 
danger no one can adequately estimate — a danger involving 
the confounding together in the mind of all distinctions be- 
tween formal conventionalities and sincere piety, to attempt 
amidst the uproar of a school-room, to call off the attention 
of a cliild from a sum in the Rule of Three,* or a fault in 
grammar, to questions of God and eternity. 

The beau ideal of religious instruction, would be that of a 

^Jn a. work on "Elementary Arithmetic/ published by a former Secretary of 
IhD Nutiomil SlIiol>1 Society (the Rev. J. C. Wigram), the subject was iUu£- 
tratjcd by questjcju^ of the following tenor : — 

''The Children of Israel were sadly given to idolatry, notwithstanding all they 
kimvf of God. Mosei was obliged to have 3,000 men put to death for tnis griev- 
Oiffi fiin. Vfhixt di|j^itfi would you use to express this number ? 

''Of Jfleob's four wives, Leah had six sons, Rachel had two, Billah had twot 
fttid ZULiJi had uho two. How many sons had Jacob ?" 

We quott! rlie^c its an example of that false system of congruities which we de- 
jvrecatc, iind v,'\ndi cannot be too earnestly condemned by religious minded men ; 
Imt it is gratifviiij? to be able to note that better counsels are now beginning to 
prevail iii the National School Society, and that the work from which the aboy« 
vkTC XiJikcn in now laid aside iif most of their schools. 
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school supplied with efficient teachers for all mechanical, 
moral, and intellectual processes ; each teacher restricted to 
the one department for which he might be the best fitted ; 
and ths teacher of religion, a man such as Goldsmith's "Vi- 
car of Wakefisld," — one to win the aflfections of youth ; as- 
sembling a class for conversational lessons on God's provi- 
dence, in a room apart, free from all din and tumult, and 
the intrusion of less solemn associations. There are schools 
in which this beau ideal is realized. Among them some un- 
der the superintendence of the present Dean of Hereford, 
Mr. Dawes. That they are not more numerous is to be la- 
mented." 

Persons wishing to enquire further into this subject may 
consult New Englander for April, 1848. 

Horac3 Mann's 12th Report on Schools of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Ryerson's Reports on Canada Schools for 1851 and 
1852. 

Correspondence between Dr. Ryerson and Catholic Bishop 
of Toronto. 

Correspondence between Horace Mann and Rev. M. H. 
Smith. 

Reports of Presbyterian Board of Education. 

Willm's Treatise on Education, 67, 92, 132, and preface 
60. 

Debate before the Common Council of New York, on the 
petition of the Catholics for a portion of the school fund for 
their own Schools. 

Princeton Review, July, 1846. 

Metropolitan Review for March, 1853, published at Balti- 
more. 

Various articles in the Reviews. 



Note. — The Educational Magazine is published by Sayles, Mil- 
itBR 4' Simons, at ProviJence, R. 1. Price 50 cents per annum, pay- 
able in advance. All communications should be addressed, postpaidi 
to E. R. POTTER, at Providence, or at Kingston, R. I. 
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RHODE ISLAND 

EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

VOL. 11. PROVIDENCE, MARCH, 1853. NO. 3. 

OUR MAGAZINE. 

We have undertaken the publication of the Rhode Island Educa. 
tional Magazine for the second year. We shall send it as we did 
last year to the clerk of every school district, and to the Chairman 
and Clerk of every School Committee, without charge. These 
copies are intended to be preserved by the officers to whom they are 
sent, and handed over to their successors. 

We wish to make the Magazine a repository of all the school docu. 
ments of the State, and of the towns. A revised catalogue of books 
suitable for district and small private libraries, is nearly completed, 
und will soon be published. 

If School Committees who intend to print their reports will send 
them to us, we can have them printed as cheaply as it could be done 
elsewhere, and give them an insertion in the Magazine besides. The 
committees would thus aid us in our design of making the Maga- 
zine a repository of all information relating to the progress of our 
schools ; and would secure for their reports a circulation in every 
town in the State, and in many places out of the State. 



Few educational periodicals are well supported in this coun- 
try. In a small State like Rhode Island, a Magazine devoted 
to education cannot be supported by subscribers, and must 
rely to some extent upon the generosity of the public for its 
expenses. 



^g EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

At the Teachers' Union Institute, held at Valley Falls, Feb, 
12, 1S53, we took an opportunity to make a statement to the 
t'?achers present relating to the publication and management 
of the Magazine. The following resolutions were subsequent- 
ly passed by the meeting : 

^'Resolved. That the R. I. Educational Journal is an impor- 
tant publication, and ought to be continued and sustained. 

Resolved. That it is the duty of the Teachers in this State, 
to use their utmost efforts in its circulation and continuance. 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Public Schools is en- 
titled to the gratitude of the 8i;ii«i, for his able and cfBcient 
labors in sustaining the Periodical, and his endeavors to ele- 
vate the character of the Schools." 

We give below the names of some of the Educational Peri- 
odicals, which have been or are now published in Canada and 
the United States. 

Massachusetts Common l^chool Journal, 14 vols. Discon- 
tinued. 

Connecticut School Journal, 8 vo. Begun Aug. 1848. Ed- 
ited by Henry Barnard. 

Massachusetts Teacher, monthly, 32 p. 8vo. Begun Jan. 
1848. $1. 

Journal of Education, Bath, Me., 8 p. 4 to., semi-monthly. 
Begun Oct. 1851. $1. 

Ohio Journal of Education, 32 p. 8vo. monthly. Begun 
Jan. 1852. Columbus, ^i. 

R. 1. Educational Magazine, monthly. 50 cts. per annum 
in advance. 

American Educationist, 32 p. 8vo. monthly. Cleveland. 
Begun Jan. 1852. Maltby & Wright, Editors. $1. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, 32 p. 8vo. monthly, Lancas- 
ter. Begun Jan- 1852. Thos. H. Burrowes, Editor. $i. 

Rural New Yorker, published by Moore, at Rochester. 

New York Teacher, monthly, published at Albany. 

The Journal of Education, monthly, published at Toronto, 
in Canada, and edited by Dr. Ryerson, Superintendent of 
Schools. 
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THE JOINT EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. g^ 

From the Ohio Journal of Education. 

THE JOINT EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

A Report, read before the Ohio State Teachers' Association, 
at Saaciusky City, on the Sth of July, 1852, by Prof. J. H. 
Fairchild, a. M., of Oberlin. 

The topic to which the attention of the Association is invit- 
ed, is one which involves inquiries of some delicacy, and on 
which some diversity of sentiment exists. But it cannot be 
necessary to offer an apology for discussing any question 
which, lies within the range of the responsibilities of the 
teacher, and which affects the welfare and destiny of the 
youth of our land. Nor can any difference of sentiment which 
may exist among us. excuse us from inquiry. Co-laborers in 
a common field, we are gathered to give our diflerent impres- 
sions of the work before us, and contribute individually our 
mite to the common mterest. These different impressions we 
may freely state, without being understood as wishing to make 
any attack upon the views of others, or to obtrude, ia an 
offensive way, our own. It is thus that the experience and 
thoughts of each become the property of all, and we return to 
our various departments of labor grateful for the help which 
we have mutually received. 

With such an aim, the suggestions now offered, have, I 
trust, been conceived, and in the same spirit they will doubt- 
less be accepted. 

What provision shall be made for the different sexes, in the 
arrangements for their education, is a question which presses 
with much interest upon educationists of the present day. 
Shall separate schools be organized for them, or shall they be 
conducted together along the paths of science ? The antece- 
dent question — shall woman be educated at all — has already 
been answered. This question is involved in the choice of civ- 
ilization instead of barbarism. The race can make no pro- 
gress, while each alternate member of it is doomed to the de- 
gradation of ignorance. We may rejoice that this fact is at 
length understood, and that it remains only to adjust the de- 
tails — to arrange the manner in which the blessings of educa- 
tion shall be secured to woman — and perhaps to determine the 
extent to which she shall enjoy them. Educated she must 
and will be. All agree in aiming at this result. The next 
question is, shall our schools admit the sexes on common prin- 
ciples, to equal advantages, or shall they be separated in the 
pursuit of education, each having its distinct system of appli- 
ances for arriving at a common end ? 

In the prosecution of this inquiry, I shall endeavor, first, to 
present some reasons in favor of the joint education of the 
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sexes ; and then review objections which may be urged against 
such an arrangement. 

The most obvious advantage to be derived from bringing 
the two sexes into the same system of schools, is the economy 
of the plan. It is the aim of the friends of education to bring 
our schools within the reach of the greatest possible number. 
To facilitate this object, it is desirable that the cost of instruc- 
tion be as low as possible. To furnish a complete system of 
schools to each sex, would double or nearly double, the ex- 
pense of instruction. The cost of educating both sexes to- 
gether in any given locality, is but a trifle more — often no 
more, than of educating one alone. If the sexes be separated, 
the expense must be greatly increased, or the number of 
schools must be diminished by enlarging the district limits of 
each. In either case, a large number would be excluded from 
the advantages of the school. Where the population is dense, 
the difficulty would be diminished, so far as the primary 
schools are concerned; but for schools of a higher grade, the 
difficulty would still exist. These schools, especially in the 
Western States, are not so abundantly supplied with pupils, 
but that they might receive an equal number in addition, 
without anything like a corresponding increase in expenditure 
— in many cases, with the addition of a single teacher. With 
their present stinted endowments and limited number of 
pupils, they must lack that efficiency which a more liberal 
support would give. On the supposition that the two sexes 
are to be furnished with equal facilities for education, with 
separate schools for each, we must double the number of 
schools, and thus cripple all, or we must devote half the 
schools already organized to female education, and thus double 
the distance from each man's door to a school where his chil- 
dren can secure a thorough education. In the older parts of 
the country, where wealth is abundant and education properly 
valued, the number of schools might possibly be doubled, but 
in our own State the thing is impossible, and will be for many 
years to come. We must then fall back on the alternative- 
diminish the number of schools for each sex, and be content 
that these should merely live when they ought to flourish. 
Yet it is of great importance that we have as many schools as 
^ can bft well sustained. A flourishing school is a blessing in 

Rny T*^gion of country. It stimulates multitudes to aspire af- 
ter ail education, who would never have dreamed of going to 
a neighboring State, or even to an adjacent county to obtain it. 
Hence the evil of diminishing the number and curtaihng the 
influence of these schools, by closing their doors against one 
or the other of the sexes. 
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Our liypothesis has been, that the two sexes are to be fur- 
nished with equal facilities for education. But if they are to 
be separated in the enjoyment of these facilities, the women 
of our land will be left without any adequate provision for 
their education. Thus it has been, and thus it will continue 
to be. The past furnishes no example, so far as I am aware, 
of a well endowed seminary for female education — a school 
with ample provision for instruction in the different depart- 
ments of solid and polite learning. Female seminaries have 
been sustained by the reputation and success of individual 
teachers, who have secured such help as their limited resources 
would allow. Many of these schools have been blessings to 
the land ; but it is impossible that they should have that 
efficiency which a thorough organization in the different de- 
partments of instruction would give. To the careless observ- 
er, it seems more important that the male sex should enjoy 
the advantages of education, and unless the same school can 
meet the wants of both, the education of women will be neg- 
lected in a utilitarian age and a utilitarian country. 

Considerations of economy, and perhaps necessity, have 
operated to open the doors of nearly all our primary, and even 
higher schools and academies, to youths of both sexes. It is 
only in older portions of the land, that we find schools for boys 
and schools for -girls, young gentlemen's classical schools and 
young ladies' seminaries. 

But if economy is the only or chief recommendation of the 
system, while moral and social evils are involved, we cannot 
afford the sacrifice. We must have that system of schools 
which will best accomplish the great object, whatever the cost 
may be. The best is, in the end, the cheapest. 

Let us inquire then, what social and moral advantages 
seem to result from the joint education of the sexes ? We 
need not look far into the world, to learn that among the most 
potent influences which operate upon the race, are those which 
arise from the relations of the sexes. This fact was recognized 
by the Creator, when they were first introduced to each other 
in Eden. Every page of history corroborates it. Our entire 
literature, beyond the range of abstract science, is pervaded by 
these influences. The whole constitution of society is mould- 
ed by them. Whether we will or not, they enter largely into 
the elements which combine in the education of our youth. 
These forces we find existing, for good or for evil. We can- 
not wisely overlook them. We cannot annihilate them. The 
effort of misguided religionists to obliterate the idea of the re- 
lation and the influence of it, by a separation of the sexes, has 
been a signal failure. It cannot be necessary to repeat the ex- 
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periment. The order of nature is indicated in the combination 
of these influences in the family relation ; and that society is 
most happy, which conforms most strictly to this order; t!iat. 
civilization is most permanent and deep rooted, which rests 
upon the firm basis of family organization ; that system of ed- 
ucation is most heaUhfuI and enduring, which most fully re- 
cognizes and sustains this organization. Every kind of social- 
ism, every kind of monasticism but the setting of 'Hhe solitary 
families," has been prolific of corruption. In a school for the 
joint education of the sexes, the social influences are more 
like those of home, where brother and sister mutually elevate 
and restrain each other. That family is unfortunate where 
the children are all sons ; almost equally unfortunate is a 
family of daughters. The sons are prone to be coarse or shy, 
the daughters prudish or unwomanly. The same tendencies 
may be observed in a school where the male and female influ- 
ences do not regulate and improve each other. Especially 
is this true of boarding schools, where the young are entirely 
removed from home mfluences. If a brother and sister could 
bear each other company, how much would the parent's an- 
xiety for that son be diminished. He carries with him a part 
of the influence which has restrained him thus far. The ties 
which bind him to his home are not so completely severed — 
The associations which tend to elevate are not broken up. If 
a sister cannot accompany him, there are sisters in other fami- 
lies, whose influence will, in a measure, make up for her ab- 
sence. 

But it is not enough to look at the influence in the aggre- 
gate. There are particulars which combine to make up the 
general influence. A sense of responsibility to society at 
larg-e, is one of these particulars. A school for young men 
becomes a community within itself, with its own standard of 
morality and its laws of honor. The irregularities and excess- 
es of youth are lookecl upon as venial offences, if indeed they 
do not lose entirely the character of vice. Obedience to the 
laws of the land, and to the regulations of good society, is of 
less importance than conformity to the student's code of honor. 
TherL; are w.inting here, to a very great extent, the ordinary 
restraints of society. Successful scholarship and a fair degree 
will cover a multitude of peccadilloes, which in a well regu- 
lated community would darken a young man's prospect and 
tarnish his good name. There are temptations to irregulari- 
ties which would entirely lose their force under the influence 
of resfjonsibility to society at large. 

Such an isolation of interests cannot exist, where both 
sexes are united in the same school. The young man feels 
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that he is held responsible for his conduct— not merely by a 
community of his associates, who need the same indulgence 
with himself, and whom a ''fellow feeling renders wondrous 
kind ;" but by a community which is part and parcel of the 
earnest working world, and which has the power and the will 
to link his future destiny with, his present character. The 
restraints are the same as m his own village, where his good 
name is dear to him, and where he meets a pubhc sentiment 
not so hnient as that of his wayward associates. Hence 
wholesome discipline is more easily maintained. There may 
be careful supervision, and a rigid execution of proper laws, 
but there is no healthful discipline where the order of the 
school is not sustained by the public sentmient of that school. 
If the pupils approve and acquit wliile teachers censure and 
condemn, there cannot be much moral power in the adminis- 
tration. It is an occurence by no means rare, for pupils to sa- 
crifice the approbation of their teachers to the applause of 
their associates. If the sentiment of the mass be ia favor of 
order you need almost no other influence. Facts on such a 
point are better than theories and it those may be trusted who 
have had experience, there is no successful method of secur- 
ing such a sentiment, than by uniting the sexes in the pursuit 
of study. It is difiicult to put such facts in the form of 
statistics ; but the concurrent testimony of teachers who have 
had opportunity to know, may be quite as reliable. It is a 
matter of everj* day occurrence, to hear teachers express strong 
confidence in the influence thus secured in favor of order. A 
confident opinion on the other side from such a teacher, 1 have 
yet to hear. 

The influence of this union in the matter of discipline, is 
doubtless morejmportant for young men than young women. 
Their wayward tendencies are stronger, and they are more 
likely to resist wholesome restraint ; but ke must have attain- 
ed a degree of recklessness which is rare among young men, 
who can face the public sentiment of a community of his 
associates. 

Another advantage to be derived from uniting the sexes in 
the pursuit of education, is a jmre moral atmosphere — a 
freedom from that coarseness in thought, and word, and deed, to 
which young men in their earlier years are prone. There 
seems to be aperiod in the life of many youths, while passing 
.from the innocent ignorance of childhood to the sobriety and 
decency of manhood, when they have a strong tendency to 
low and vulgar thoughts and impure imaginings. Thrown 
together in a society by themselves, they stimulate each other 
to debasing thoughts, and words, and deeds, and their souls 
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receive a stain from which years cannot recover them. The 
late Dr. Arnold, a distinguished educationist, of England, 
speaks in strong terms of the degrading corruption prevalent 
in boarding schools for boys ; and no one ever had better op- 
portunities for knowing whereof he affirmed. To young 
men of maturer age the danger is less, yet there is danger. It 
cannot be necessary to say that the strongest check upon such 
corrupting tendencies is the society of virtuous and modest 
women. The presence of such a woman dissipates low 
thoughts, as the morning light drives to their hiding place? 
owls and bats and the creeping things of darkness ; and there 
is. perhaps, no class of persobs to whom this influence ap- 
peals more strongly than to young men in their earlier years.— 
There is much that is noble and generous in their character, 
sometimes even beneath this accumulation of imparity and 
corruption. It is of untold importance that this better part 
of their nature be cultivated — that their nobler instincts be 
brought into action. For the furtherance of this object, there 
is no influence that will compare in efiiciency with proper as- 
sociations with worthy females. If this be true, is not the 
school the very place where such an influence is needed ; and 
is not the absence of such an influence an evil ? 

Closely connected with this is another advantage— a 
more correct idea of the character of the female sct, whieh 
young men will obtain under such a system of education. 
The views which some youug men, and I regret to say, 
some older men, too, cherish of the female character, are 
grossly false and corrupting. These views, formed under 
the influence of their coarser instincts and confirmed by a 
literature coarser still, they propagate from one to another, 
and lose their self-respect as they lose their respect for 
female character. This false view of woman, originating in 
a corrupt imagination, re-acts upon the heart that cherishes 
it, and stifles the half-formed aspirations for a higher and 
nobler life. Such an idea of female character cannot be' 
long cherished in the presence of the truly excellent and 
worthy of the sex. It will scarce gain currency in any as- 
semblage of the young of both sexes, who hold a fair rank 
in the scale of respectability. For a young man once to 
have formed such an idea, is often the first broad stride in 
the path to ruin. To have such an idea corrected is often 
the only means by which he can be redeemed. Whether 
such a false idea shall ever be formed, or if formed, whether 
it shall be corrected in time to save the youth, depends much 
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upon the character of the school in which he acquires the 
rudiments of learning. 

I have spoken of this false estimate as operating in the 
case of young men only. That a similar false estimate ever 
exists on the part of the other sex, I cannot affirm. A 
ladies' boarding-school abroad for an evening promenade, 
wirh a matron in front and two teachers in the rear, would 
indicate that such might be the case. If so, they need a 
similar remedy. 

In the same range of favorable influences, may be men- 
tioned, a more thorough common sense as opposed to the 
morbid sentimentalisni incident to early life. There is no 
seclusion which can keep the young of either sex long in 
ignorance of their relations to each other. Their views of 
life and its realities and objects, will be true or false accord- 
ing to the influences under which they are formed. They 
may be permitted to meet each other under the wholesome 
regulations of society, and observe and learn for themselves; 
or they may be separated to dream out their relations and 
responsibilities to each other, under the guidance of instinct 
and fancy, or of a literature lighter than their own dreams. 
T/ias ihey may become qualified to enter with rational 
views upon the actual experience of life, prepared both for 
the good and evil which are mingled so impartially for all ; 
or they may gild their heavens with a golden light, and find 
no shelter from the storm which falls upon them from a sky 
which they fondlv dreamed would always be serene. Weak- 
ness of character must ever result from such false views of 
life — disappointment and mortification from a misguided 
fancy, which peoples with angels a world designed only 
for mortals. A fruitful occasion of such miscalculations, 
is to educate each sex apart from each other, and leave fan- 
cy to work out its ideal undisturbed, A natural safeguard 
against such errors, is a well-regulated association with each 
other. The young are deceived by their dreams — the illu- 
sion is dispelled by actual experience ; or rather, with rea- 
sonable opportunity for observation, these dreams would 
never have had an origin. 

Another obvious advantage from the association of the 
sexes is, a higher degree of social cultivation. In this par- 
ticular, perhaps more than in any other, the benefit is mutual. 
Each sex must form a part, at length, of general society. — 
Those who have enjoyed the advantages of education ought 
to take a prominent place in society. Their education ought 
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to fit them for this. Bat if, in acquiring this education, they 
are ahnost divorced from society for a term of years, they 
are not only fitted, but they are unfitted, to act the part re- 
quired of tliera. This seclusion takes place at a period 
when they are most susceptible to social cultivation, the 
period when their social habits become fixed, almost beyond 
the hope of change. It is undoubtedly true that the stu- 
dent owes his first attention to study rather than to the 
claims of society. The same may be said of all, even those 
engaged in the active duties of life. Social claims are 
rather incidental. They are, nevertheless, important, and 
respect to them is essential to success in almost every pur- 
suit. The qualifications for meeting those claims must be 
acquired incidentally. No period of life is set apart for 
them expressly. If the student can have opportunity for 
this incidental cultivation it is so much saved. It costs him 
nothing and is a valuable acquisition. The cultivation of 
which I speak is not merely, nor chiefly, a matter of eti- 
quette, or of external accomplishment, although these are 
important ,* but it pertains rather to mental habits, tastes, 
and practical views. It is a work of years — the years of 
youth, and what is lost then can never be fully retrieved. 

The cloistered student becomes proverbially careles in 
his habits, and rough or abrupt or diffident in his manners. 
Especially is this true, where large numbers of young men 
are congregated together, without the refining influence 
which the presence of ladies affords. For evidence of this, 
note the character, and trace the history of " college com- 
mons," in our land. Almost all our colleges have had at 
some time a public table, where the young men were per- 
milted or required to take their meals. Almost universally, 
these commons have been abolished as nuisances in conse- 
quence of the turbulent manners and habits which they 
generated. If any one doubts whether the presence of cul- 
tivated ladies would have obviated the difficulty, he must 
hold not only that the age of chivalry is past, but that 
common decency cannot be looked for in these degenerate 
days. 

A wholesome incitement to effort in study is another ad- 
vantage naturally resulting. It has been a question involv- 
ing some difficulty, what healthful stimulus to exertion can 
be furnished in large schools, efficient yet harmless, in its 
operation ? Very generally a system of grading and of 
honors has been tried and proved partially successful. That 
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there are evils connected with it, no one can deny. It is a 
direct appedl to the spirit of rivalry — a sentiment too low 
to produce a noble or generous character. Over a limited 
number in schools it exercises a powerful influence — too 
powerful for a motive so unworthy. But it lacks efficiency 
in this respect, that the number of those influenced by it 
must be small. There can be in each class but few who 
can cherish any hope of attaining a high standing. After 
a few struggles the majority cease to strive, and leave the 
contest to a favored few. 

The desire for excellence is natural to all. It is a health- 
ful motive, when properly controlled. It is sufficiently 
powerful when its natural causes are left to operate. Closely 
allied to this, is the love of approbation, a universal senti- 
ment, and especially active in the young. Let the two 
sexes pursue their studies together, and these influences will 
be a sufficient stimules to exertion ; separate them, and this 
power is lost — some artificial stimulus must take the place. 
Such a statement needs no proof to those who have been at 
all observant of the developments of human character. 

These natural incitements have the advantage of being 
general in their operation, instead of acting solely on a few. 
Each aims at a respectable standing, and aims at it the more 
hopefully, from the fact that no tutor's log-book gives his la- 
titude and departure day by day, with painful definiteness. 
Success to-day, will, in a measure, obliterate the failure of 
yesterday, and give him courage for to-morrow. If he 
cannot stand foremost he can at least maintain himself man- 
fully in his own position, and those whose good opinion he 
values, and who have watched his course with a kindly 
feeling, shall distribute the honors. Selfish emulation and 
narrow minded jealousies can scarcely arise under such a 
system. 

Other advantages might be enumerated, which help make 
up the general influence arising from the association of the 
sexes in the pursuit of study. Yet it is difficult to distin- 
guish all the elements which compose this favorable influence. 
Many of these are so refined as to elude our observation, and 
yet they may be no less potent in their operations. Conti- 
nents are raised and depressed by hidden forces which science 
has not yet demonstrated. The all prevading power of gra- 
vitation, which balances the universe on its central pivot, is 
known only in its efl'ects. Philosophers ** cannot tell whence 
it Cometh, nor whither it goeth." So, many of the influences 
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which act upon society, come and go without revealing their 
arrival or departure ; but of these influences our civilization 
is composed. You may analyze them, or you may fail to 
do it — they work on silently, and another age shall look up- 
on smiling continents, where now there is only a turbid 
waste of waters. 

The general elavating influence of a proper association of 
the sexes in society at large, is universally admitted. The 
most refined researches of social philosophy may fail to ex- 
plain it : yet there stands the fact ; and who shall deny that 
the same power operates, with at least equal eff'ect, upon the 
young when associated as pupils in the same school ? 

I am aware that these views may seem to many wholly 
theoretical, and to have no substantial basis in facts. The 
difficulty is not, that the facts do not exist, but the statistics 
on this subject are yet to be collected. Let each gather 
these statistics for himself, of those who have had experience 
— from the Professors in a venerable Eastern College, who 
admit ladies to their lecture rooms, to the missionary teach- 
er of a district school on the western limits of civilization. 
He will have a diflferent experience from my own, who does 
not obtain from all these the same testimony. 

It remains to notice some of the objections which are urg- 
ed against the joint education of the sexes. Prominent 
among these, is the general idea, that, because the two sexes 
are different in physical and mental constitution, and difl"er- 
ent spheres of education, they need each a different educa- 
tion, to adapt them to these spheres. This idea is undoubt- 
edly correct, but it is misapplied. Where shall this differ- 
ence of education commence^ and what shall be its extent, 
are questions which may be profitably pondered. Both 
sexes need alike the common light and air and other means 
of physical support, which Heaven has designed for all. No 
difference of constitution warrants either sex in dispensing 
with these. It is as obviously true that both equally need 
the elements of knowledge and intellectual cultivation. — 
The means by which these are secured must be the same for 
both. The same patient toil is the price of discipline of 
mind, whether the purchaser be male or female. We must 
have for both the same appliances to secure this toil. These 
appliances are found in our system of schools for general edu- 
cation. No other plan has yet been discovered. 

It is a great, and yet prevalent mistake that these schools 
are intended to qualify their pupils for particular spheres. — 
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Their aim, from the primary school to the college, should 
be, to furnish a general cultivation, as a basis of preparation 
for any or every sphere. The highest, even, of these schools, 
has missed its aim, when it undertakes to furnish the world 
with ready-made preachers, lawyers, physicians and en- 
gineers. They furnish the materials of which to make 
them, but leave that particular work to professional schools. 
But this subject has already been before the Association, 
in an able report* presented at its last meeting. A simple 
reference to its argument is sufficient. 

The sphere of woman is not so different from that of man, 
but that she needs the same general cultivation, as a prepar- 
ation for it. It is a remark often made that young ladies 
should be educated for wives and mothers. Better to say,, 
let them first be educated as human beings, as women — 
then shall they make such wives and mothers, that ** na- 
tions shall rise up and call them blessed." 

But shall woman aspire to a liberal education ? Shall the 
College doors be open to her? Why not ? The education 
thus obtained is called liberal — such as becomes freemen, 
and the sons and daughters of freemen. What right have 
we to grudge the boon to any who shall have the courage 
to ask it ? And what is there in a liberal education which 
should not prove a blessing to man or woman ? — But woman 
does not need it. This idea savors too much of the sensual 
maxim, "Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." — 
For what was the human soul made, and what are its 
wants ? A vegetative existence was never meant to satisfy 
it ; and until we adopt the doctrine of the Koran, that wo- 
man has no soul, let us not undertake to say that any know- 
ledge which tends to elevate the character and expand the 
views — any discipline which qualifies for the stern struggle 
of life, IS unnecessary for her. In the way of knowledge 
and discipline we need all we can acquire ; and the strongest 
even are often impressed with a sense of their own weakness 
and inefiiciency. There are duties in the humblest sphere, 
for which the highest powers are barely adequate. 

Sut such an education will unfit woman for the duties 
which peculiarly belong to her. This diflUculty is felt by 
those who have mistaken the influence of a liberal education 
— who have never enjoyed its advantages. There may be 

♦Report by Prof. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, published in the "Journal 
of Education," April, 1852, and in R. I. Educational Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1853. 
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some women of strong literary tastes or public tendencies 
who are tempted to neglect the claims of domestic life. But 
a generous education will not rob woman of her nature, nor 
lead her to despise her birthright. It takes her to some 
mountain-top, from which she can survey her land of pro- 
mise, a broad realm of rivers and streams, of walled towns 
and waving groves, on which the smile of Heaven like a 
glorious sunlight rests. Is she less prepared to possess that 
land than the plodding denizen of the valley, whose whole 
view of life has been circumscribed by those mountain tops? 
With woman, as with man, it is the shallow draught that 
intoxicates. It is the part of the boarding school miss, who 
has *' completed her education" by one year's exercise in the 
accomplishments to affect contempt for the homely utilities 
of life. Let her soul expand under a more liberal culture, 
and she will soon learn that she was unworthy to loose the 
latchet of her mother's shoe. 

But are not the ornamental branches designed especially 
for woman! The ornamental branches have their place — 
they are good for women and for men. But to make them 
a substitute for thorough discipline and solid learning is like 
dining on ice creams and jellies. They are not sufficient for 
one who has any work to do. The general education which 
is profitable for man, will be good for woman, so long as she 
shall have a share in the great work of life. 

Again, it is sometimes, perhaps not often, objected, that 
in the higher branches of study, young ladies will not be 
able to maintain their standing with young men. No such 
difficulty is experienced in the primary school, nor does 
there seem to be any indication of a tendency towards it. — 
Precisely where and when the difficulty is to begin, we are 
not informed. There may have been instances in which 
young ladies have failed to maintain an honorable standing 
in classes with young men. If this has been the case more 
frequently than the reverse, the diiference should be attri- 
buted to the prevailing tendency to hasten young ladies for- 
ward in their course of study with the idea that months, in- 
stead of years, must suffice for them, and thus introduce 
them, prematurely, to the more abstruse branches. Give 
them the same antecedent discipline, equal opportunities in 
other respects, and no such difference will be observed. — 
I must be excused for speaking with some confidence on 
this point, having been connected for years past with a 
school where the sexes pursue the entire range of academi- 
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cal study in common, from the rndiments of English Gram- 
mar and common Arithmelic lo the more diificult authors in 
the learned languages, and abstract and applied mathema- 
tics, which the college curriculum presents. Ladies ask no 
indulgence and receive none. If an experience of twelve 
years in a school of five hundred of both sexes, in nearly 
equal numbers, affords ground for judgment, the difficulty 
maybe regarded as wholly ideal. 

It is objected again, that many of the studies pursued in 
the sehools are of such a nature that it is improper for the sexes 
to pursue them in com,mon. In regard to a few studies this 
objection holds good. In such cases let separate classes be 
organized. "Wisdom is profitable to direct." It cannot be 
proper to introduce promiscuous classes to the study of Ani- 
mal Anatomy and Physiology. Yet this is an important 
branch, and should be pursued by each sex separately. Pro- 
vision must be made for any other particular instruction, 
which may be needed by either sex. But, with these few 
exceptions, no difficulty exists. Proper discrimination will 
relieve from any embarrassment in the study of even the 
ancient classics. Such authors as Plato and Xenophon, Ci- 
cero and Tacitus — as noble and chaste as the entire range of 
literature affords, together with many of the poets, may be 
read in the promiscuous classes, without causing a blush upon 
the cheek of modesty. It might be well even in schools for 
young men to keep within such limits. 

{Concluded in next number,) 



ERRATA 
In the Reports of the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
The following errata have occurred in publishing the Reports, 
in consequence of being printed at a distance from the writer. The 
reader is requested to correct them with a pen. 

In the report for 1852, (Educ. Magazine, Vol. 1, page 216, line 
11) read **There is no Board of Education." 

In the report for this year, (Ed. Mag. for Jan. and Feb. 1853) 
page 14, line 3 from bottom, for ©/"read and ; page 18, line 17, for pro- 
fessions read possessors ; page 19, for Sir Mondi read Sismondi ; 
page 21, line 7 from bottom, for these read the ; page 25, line 7, for 
proverb read saying ; page 55, line 24, read to hold religious meet' 
ings ; page 56, line 6, read authorize it to be used. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Cornelius Nepos. — Schmidt & Zumpts edition. This is a small and 
convenient edition of an old school classic, with very full English notes, 

and for a very reasonable price. Published by Blanchard & Lea, Phila- 
delphia. 
Wayland's Elements of Moral Science. — Abridged for schook 

Boston, Gould &. Lincoln ; cheap edition, price 25 cents. 
Familiar Science, or scientific explanation of common things, abridged 

and altered from Brewer. Cheap edition for schools. Peterson & Co. 

Philadelphia. 
Arithmetical Problems, by Wm. H. Farrar, A. M., Principal of the 

High School at TVoonsocket, R. I. 

A collection of questions intended to exercise the pupil in arithmetie 
without reference to rules ; to teach him the practical application of hL« 
arithmeticsd knowledge and to cherish and form a habit of relying upon his 
own mental resources, a habit necessary to success in any pursuit in after 
life. Mr. Farrar is well known to all our teachers. Boston, Jenks, Hick- 
ling & Swan. 
Manuals of Ancient and Modern Histort, by W. C. Taylor; 

Edited by Prof Henry of New York. 

These excellent Manuals have already been adopted as text books at 
Cambridge and several of our Colleges. They are published in a neat form 
and with questions, by D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Graham's Synonyms. — Edited by Prof. Reed. This is a selection of 

Synonyms or words often used to express the same meaning, but which 

should yet be distinguished. It is accompanied with- exercises intended 

to habituate the learner to discriminate in the use of these words. P- 

Appleton & Co. New York. 



Note. — The Educational Magazine is published by Sayles, Mil- 
iiER 4* Simons, at Providence, R. 1. Price 50 cents per annum, pay- 
able in advance. All communications should be addre.ssed, postpaid, 
to E. R. POTTER, at Providence, or at Kingston, R. I. 
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THE JOINT EDUCATION OF THE IBEXES. 

A Report read before the Ohio State Teachers* Association, at 
iSandusky City, on the Sth of July, 1852, by Professor J. H. 
FAiRCHitDJ A. M., of Oberlin. j 

( Concluded frmn page 9d. ) 

Again, it is objected that a large pul^lic school is an unfit 
place for young wonien, on account of the coarseness of man' 
ners which necessarily prevails. The very idea of ladies in 
such a place seecas shocking to many. It is true, that a 
school where coarseness of manners or morals is generated 
or tolerated^ is no plkce for young women. A carefui father 
will not expose his daughter to such influences and annoy- 
ances. But shall not a thoiightful mother be solicitous for 
her son^ for whpm such influences are deemed entirely ap- 
propriate ? Is his charapter 30 proof against all tarnish from 
improper associations, that his manners m^y be safely ex- 
posed to deteriorating influences ? The school that is dan- 
gerous for one sex, is unsafe for the other. A modest and 
decorous demeanor and purity of heart, are giraces which 
young men mieiy well cherish ; and no school is suitable for 
them where thbse do ribt flourish. The Muses are regarded 
as psitrotis of our s^atis of learning : and if these worthy dames 
are as virtuous and as circuibspect as they should be, young 
men can have no objedtion thai their si$t(Eirs should cultivate 
their acquaintance. At all events, such an association would 
mend the manners, both of young m^n arid their parentis. 
The difficulty complained of^ suris^ from the absence of fe- 
male idfluence, as before ihtlmaied . Supply that deficiency 
— ^you remedy thetvil and remove^ the apprehended danger. 



\ 
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Oar judgment in regard to the propriety of the matttr, must 
be determined, not by what schools are without the fegolat- 
ing influence of female society, but by what they will be, 
when that influence is secured. A kindred objection lies in 
the idea, that such an arrangement for education must divest 
woman of the softer graces — her peculiar charm — and give 
her a masculine character. This is a natural apprehension, 
but I believe a mistaken one. Nature has provided for these 
graces in woman's constitution. A natural development of 
that constitution, is all that is requisite. In your system of 
education guard well the feminine instincts : do no violeDee 
to these, and nature will vindicate her own work. It is not 
a thorough education that will transform a woman into a man. 
Nor, again, is it a properly regulated association with the 
other sex, that can so pervert her nature. Such an associa- 
tion is the plan of Providence, and to that plan his work is 
adapted. Female character cannot be properly developed 
except in society. Womanhood becomes niore beautiful and 
manhood more strong and elevated, as they are brought out, 
side by side, in harmonious contrast with each other. A 
cloistered life is not the thing. Educate woman by herself 
and you may make a prude — as little like the trustful womaa 
with a heart that beats, as the rattling skeleton in the cabinet 
is like the living, breathing human form. Refuse to edu- 
cate woman, array the influence of the stronger sex against 
her true elevation, and she sinks a slave, or trampling on her 
own nature, driven by a stern necessity, she snatches with 
her own hand the boon which her natural protector should 
have freely bestowed. 'Tis thus that women of a less sensi- 
tive nature aspire to become men. Here is the true origin 
of the masculine character to which, in our day, there seems 
to be some tendency. 

I do not undertake to deny that there might be such an 
association of the sexes in a system of education as should 
mar the female character. Hence, the caution — guard well 
the instincts of wonrian's nature. Let not a zeal for her ele- 
vation, betray you into any arrangement which oflFends 
against decency or propriety. No true regard for woman or 
the race could open the doors of our medical schools to pro- 
miscuous classes of both sexes, or associate women with 
young men in a dissecting club over a human subject. Such 
offences against modesty are crimes against our common na« 
ture. In the name of all that is decent, we have a right to 
protest against them. That such a thing is possible, shows 
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a sad lack ia the provisions for woman's education, and a 
downward tendency in our civilization. 

The last difficulty which I notice, and perhaps the head 
and iront of the objection which is made to the idea of edu- 
cating the sexes together, is the apprehended tendency to 
matrimonial alliances ^ and the cultivation of attachments 
looking towards marriage. It is thought there must be more 
love and match-making than is consistent with propriety or 
profit. 

Here, again, we see the need of a careful collation of facts 
—of facts collected by careful observation, under circum- 
stances favorable to the discovery of the truth. Those friend- 
ly to promiscuous schools, would not shrink from the test. 
It seems an obvious inference that the more young people 
see of each other, the more free their association — the more 
certainly will there result hasty attachments and precipitate 
marriages. But such a conclusion would be unwarranted. 
There are some considerations which indicate a different re- 
sult. There must, of course, be some association of the 
saxes, to afford opportunities for the formation of such at- 
tachments. Either sex, educated in absolute seclusion, 
would be safe from such dangers, while the seclusion should 
be maintained. No such seclusion is attained or aimed at, 
except perhaps in Romish monasteries. There is no such 
thing as a flourishing school for either sex, around which 
the other sex are not gathered in such numbers as to involve 
the risk referred to. Select the most retired location — plant 
a college there, and let it have a vigorous growth — ^you soon 
have the wide-spreading village, which excludes neither sex. 
Educational facilities multiply, and soon a female seminary 
springs up within sight of the college tower. There may, 
perhaps, be a mountain between, but on its summit there is 
a '^mountain house," surrounded by cascades, romantic glens 
and other incidents of mountain scenery. On both sides, 
there are commencements, anniversaries, and exhibitions. 
These would seem stale indeed if attended by a monotonous 
assemblage of either sex alone ; under such circumstances, to 
trust to seclusion for protection from the danger apprehended 
in a promiscuous school, is to lean upon a broken reed. 
Facts alone can settl'e th3 question whether the association 
of the sexes on such festal occasions is less or more condu- 
cive to tender sentiments than a similar association extending 
over the incidents of every day life. It is an acknowledged 
principal of our nature, that restraint often serves to stimu-^ 
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late desire. The y^mng man who is mucb seeloied 
from female society is quite as susceptible lo the tmito 
psssioa when occasum arises, as he whose daily life is in the 
midst of society. The: doistered student is proverbialtf 
hasty in the bestowment of his heart* With a limited ex- 
perience and an active imagination, he discovere an angid 
where another would see only a worthy young woman ; md 
ae "angel's visits are few and far between/' he can scarcely 
be blamed for seizing the favored hour. <<'Tis distance 16d4 
enchanlment to the view." A shade of Ikiystery gives the 
fancy a back^groond, on which to project his ideai. Cupid 
is not so blind but that he can see in the open every-day sun* 
light. Those who have known each other from childhoe^ 
are less inclined to be enraptured with each other, than ttaese 
who meet incidentally on a gala day or at^ some place of 
public amusement or resort. There is something in the nr 
sociation of every day life, which cheeks Uie extravaganeei 
of passion, and appeals to the judgment rather than to the 
fancy. For these ressons, there is little danger in general 
society that the tendency in this direction will lead to exceas. 
Indeed, it is often thought necessary to stimulate thisteih 
dency by large social gatherings in balls, levees^ and other 
festivities^ as far removed as possible from the common*plaeei 
of every day life. If such efforts: are not successful, those 
most interested may secure the result- by a trip to Xiagara, a 
season at Saratoga, or a winter at WaiAington. If tfaeee 
things are so, then the real danger of excessive attention to 
such matters, is in schools where the sexea are educated 
separately^ but are allowed to meet each other on extra oces- 
sionsy with extra preparation for such a meetings Hasty and 
injudicious attachments may be expected under such circunb 
stances more frequently than where the association is more 
free and more lil^ that which prevails in general society. If 
such attachments are to be formed---and formed they most 
be and will be, in spite of bars and bolts,^ or even convent 
walls^et there be every opportunity for a fair and rational 
decision. Let common sense and the interests of common 
life^ be regarded as far as ipossible; for, at the betrtj tfafoy iHive 
too Iktle to do wdth sucfaaffairs^ 

There ia another advantage in thia direction^ which pnK 
misettous^:schools have otot those exoluaively foryoung men : 
title iBteiceurse of the sexes can beb^er regulated, because 
boCb are under the: same authorky. In schools for young 
men^ solaras lam avipaipe^iioeffiwtaamadetOTegulaie their: 
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associations with the other sex, except indirectly by requir- 
ing their attendance on school exercises and their presence 
at their rooms during certain hours. When the young of 
both sexes are under the same laws, wholesome restrictions 
may be introduced, and thus a higher standard of propriety 
in such associations attained. 

But it is asked, What guaranty is there in promiscuous 
schools^ that those of different ranks in society will not form 
attachments, and thus derange all the plans of their friends ? 
Let me ask, in return, What guaranty can any system of ed- 
ucation afford, that such a calamity shall not ensue ? A 
young woman, kept within the walls of her father's house, 
guarded by a maiden aunt and taught by governesses and 
foreign teachers, often frustrates, in the bestowment of her 
affections, all the schemes of ambitious parents. The only 
safeguard for any parent, is to instill into the minds of his 
children sound {principles, a suitable regard for his own wish- 
es in all their arrangements — ^give them an elevated charac- 
ter, and they will not disgrace him by tdeir alliances. 

If the views now presented are correct, promiscuous schools 
are the roost economical and the most safe. They afford 
better facilities for general education, and produce a more 
symmetrical character. If these views are not correct, the 
experiments which are presented in various portions of our 
land, and particularly at the West, will soon expose the er- 
ror.- If such schools have originated in a spirit of '^fanaticism 
or foregone determination," they must come to nought ; but 
if the system is based upon enduring principles of our nature, 
it must stand. By its fruits it must be known. 



What is the whole creation, but one vast library ; every 
volume in which, and every page in these volumes are mi- 
pressed with radiant characters of infinite wisdom; and all 
the perfections of the universe are contracted with such in- 
imitable art in man, that he needs no other book but him- 
self to make him a complete philosopher. 



One great principle which we should lay down as immov- 
ably true is, that if a good work cannot be carried on by the 
calm, self-controlled, benevolent spirit of Christianity, then 
the time for doing it has not come. God asks not the aid 
of our vice9. He can overrule them for good, but they are 
not the chosen instruments of human happiness.-*- CAannm^. 



REPORT 

Of the Committe of Public Schools in South Kingstown, R. I, 
for the year ending June, 1853. 

The members of the School Committee appointed by the 
town, who accepted their appointment, and took the oath of 
office, as the law directs, were the following : Joel Mann, 
Thos. A, Hazard, Francis J. Warner, Isaac P. Rodman and 
Thos. P. Wells. 

The Board was organized by the choice of J. Mann, Chair- 
man, and T. A. Hazard, Clerk. 

The town also appointed the Chairman to act as Superin- 
tendent of all the Schools, with the same compensation as that 
of last year. This duty he has endeavored to perform with 
carefulness and particularity ; and now in behalf of the Com- 
mittee respectfully presents to his fellow citizens in town 
meeting assembled, this Report. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 
It gives us pleasure to state, that in general our twenty-two 
Schools have made an important advance in almost all re- 
spects during the year. The order, quietness, and studious- 
ness of the pupils, is worthy of particular commendation. The 
progress made in tixe several branches of study, — the thorough- 
ness of instruction, — and the consequent accuracy of the learn- 
ers, have been highly satisfactory. We have never seen iu any 
part of the country better common Schools. A reference to 
the appropriate table shows what studies have been pursued. 
It is no small praise to say, that the text books, which are 
among the best in geography, arithmetic, and grammar, have 
been so far mastered in many of the Schools, that in a prolonged 
and sufficiently critical examination, few mistakes have been 
committed. A good number of classes have been through 
Colburn's and Smith's Mental Arithmetic, Thompson's Prac- 
tical and Higher Arithmetics, Parley's, Smith's, and Morse's 
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Geographies, — giving the proper explanations. Our teachers 
have been intelligentj well qualified, and assiduous in the 
performance of their duties, — ^the best evidence of which we 
find in the results attained. 

The School House in No. 12, (Perryville) has been remod- 
elled, the session room enlarged, neatly papered and painted, 
with new desks, supported by cast-iron standards. The im- 
provement, making it a handsome and commodious room, re- 
flects much credit on the district. When three or four other 
districts shall have made similar alterations o): erected new 
School Houses, the town will be furnished throughout with 
neat and well arranged buildings for School purposes. 

Desirous of obtaining the exact number of Scholars in each 
district in summer and in winter, and the accurate average 
attendance, for the apportionment of the public money, we 
have passed a resolve requiring the teachers to send with the 
usual printed "Return," the names of all the Scholars, and the 
number of days each has attended, placed opposite to their 
names. We ask the trustees of each district to pay attention 
to this regulation, and see that it be complied with. 

The interest taken by our citizens in the subject of educa- 
tion is a pleasing indication of the future success of our excel- 
lent School system. True it is that there are some who need 
to catch a little inspiration of this subject, and to realize more 
fully its great importance. The liberal provision which the 
State has made by a fund for the support of Schools, was not 
designed to exonerate the people from raising among them- 
selves a portion of the means for this purpose. Fortunately, 
the fund is not sufficient for this ; but is an encouragement 
and aid to the several districts in their efforts to sustain Schools 
through most of the yean The making of these efforts creates 
an interest among the people, and infuses vigor into the whole 
system of operations. We hope, therefore, that no district will 
be satisfied with having a School only so long as the public 
money will defray its expenses. 



pXAMINATJON OF TEAOHPBS. 

This important busine^ h9s for two years djBVolyed afazMMst 
wholly on the Chairman, and has coxLstituted no small part of 
his labors. The Committee concur in his 3Uggestion| that it 
would be well to have the examinations in the presence of the 
whole Board, which meets on the second Monday ip. each 
month, at the Court House, at 2 P. M. We desire, therefore, 
that the trustees and others concerned would bear this in mind, 
and inform those whom they wish to engage, of this meetuig, 
so that, if practicable, they may offer themselves at those times. 

It is pleasing to observe that the miserable policy of obtaia- 
ing cheap teachers, because they are cheap, is so geaerally 
abandoned. It is presumed that most of the trustees have the 
wisdom to make it their chief aim to obtain good teachers^ 
even if the cost be a few dollars more. Public education is 
too important a business to be intrusted to novices. The pe- 
riod of youth is too precious to be wasted by any stupiiying 
processes under the name of education. 

The business of education is to bring into full and vigorous 
exercise the intellectual and moral powers of youth— -to dey^l- 
ope those powers symmetrically, and by practice to prepare 
them for efficient and honorable action in future life. This 
requires skillful teachers, — persons who have a knowledge of 
human nature and a thorough understanding of the branches 
to be taught. 

YISITATION OP SCHOOLS. 

The Chairman has felt that the visitation of the Schools is 
one of the most important duties assigned to him. In the 
summer term he visited those which were in operation at that 
season. In the winter term all were in operation except one^ 
and all were visited as near the commencement of the term 
as practicable ; and all, except three, were visited again and 
examined near their close. He was disappointed on going to 
one of these, which is quite remote, to find that it had closed 
somewhat prematurely on the day previous. With few ex- 
ceptions, the Schools were continued four months. 
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The record of daily attendance has been very gratifying in 
some in3tances ; but in others it shows that parents need to be 
urged to a more zealous performance of their duty in this re- 
spect. They are perhaps, not aware how injurious it is to 
their children, and to the School, to have their children de- 
tained at home for several days together, or even for one day. 
The period of life in which school days are enjoyed, is suffi- 
ciently brief to induce a diligent improvement of them as they 
pass. 

DUTIES OP PARENTS. 

Under this head we might say much ; but a word to the 
wise may be sufficient The necessity of their hearty co-c^ 
eration with teachers is so great, that we hope to be excused 
for presenting again this topic. The efficiency of Schools, 
particularly as it respects discipline, depends greatly on this 
co-operation. If parents speak ill of the teacher in the pre- 
sence of children ; — if they take up in their defence when they 
have been subjects of deserved correction ; if they even pity 
them as those who have been ill-treated, it will encourage in- 
subordination, neglect of study, and improper behavior, and 
make it more and more difficult to govern, either by mildness 
or severity. Parents are surely not aware of the injury they 
do to their own children, and to the School, and to the neigh- 
borhood by such a course. 

We might say also that there is an utter impropriety in the 
direct interference of parents with the exercises and govern- 
ment of the School. The civil statute puts the Schools under 
the care and supervision of trustees, and of the town commit- 
tee. If a teacher fails essentially in performing his duty, or does 
what calls for interposition, a complaint should be made to the 
above named officers,and they are bound to attend to the matter. 
All lynch law proceedings are illegal and impolitic. They 
multiply difficulties and remove none. They weaken the au- 
thority of the teacher, and encourage imprudence and idleness. 

We may add a word here on the subject of the proper gov- 
ernment of children at home. That is the place where in 
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youth the character receives its first impress and is chiefly 
formed. If parents think they can safely turn oflF the govern- 
ment and discipline of their children on school teachers, they 
are greatly mistaken. If they do this, they are false to the 
trust committed to them by the Creator, and recreant to the 
welfare of the State and the country. "A child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame," is a truth inscribed on the page 
of inspiration, and illustrated in the experience of mankind. 
It is not difficult to determine by the conduct of children at 
School, whether they are properly managed at home. It is 
rare for a teacher to have difficulty with those who have been 
trained to subordination, to respectful behavior, and obedience 
under the paternal roof. And we think we may say in truth, 
that there is no one thing, that more seriously threatens dan- 
ger to our republic, than the rearing up of a generation which 
from early life have been permitted to have their own way, — 
to set aside law and authority at their pleasure, and to make 
their own depraved wills the rule of their actions. He has 
not begun to form a correct view of education, who does not 
know, that the most important part relates to this matter. 

Closing thus the labors assigned to us for the year by the 
appointment of our fellow citizens, we commend the educa- 
tional interests of the youth of the town toyourfostenng care, 
and to the supervision of our successors in office. 

JOEL MANN, Chairman. 
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GEOLOGICAL CABINET : 

AN INTRODUCTION AND AID TO BOOKS. 

By Josiah Holbrook. 

EXTRACTS. 

The principal families of rocks, or geological formations, are 
the granite family, composed of three members, and forming 
all the highest mountains in the world ; the horn-blend, or trap 
family, consisting also of three or four members, widely scat- 
tered over the earth ; lime formations, very abundant, various, 
and useful ; magnesian or serpentine formations, containing 
highly valuable ores ; conglomerate rocks, or those formed from 
the fragments of broken down rocks ; carbon, or coal forma- 
tions ; fossils, or organic remains, or rocks containing the re- 
mains of more than nine thousand animals, with those of nu- 
merous plants ; coral ranges, very extensive, and still increas- 
ing, by the labors of insects of the sea ; and volcanic rocks, 
composing very numerous islands, and some mountains, from 
ten to fifteen thousand feet high. All these vast ranges of 
rocky mountain masses, constituting the elements, the grand- 
eur, and riches of our earth, beautifully and emphatically de- 
clare the sublime truth, that He who formed them has indeed 
and in truth ^Hoeighed the mountains inscalesy and the hiUsm 
a balance." 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Quartz is the only mineral found every- 
where. It forms a considerable part of all the highest moun- 
tains in the world, is the principal element of soils, composes 
nearly all the pebbles upon shores and in banks of gravel and 
sand, is the only material essential in the manufacture of 
glass ; and, in some of its varieties, formed most or all the 
gems mentioned as set in the breastplate of Aaron, the high 
priest ; also, those mentioned as composing the streets of the 
New Jerusalem, duartz also forms most of the precious 
stones used in all ages of the world, as personal ornaments, 
worn on fingers, breasts, &c., and hence furnishing, to a con- 
siderable extent, articles of commerce among nations. 

It scratches most other minerals, and is hence one of the 
hardest. Its colors are white, red, brown, smoky, blue, green, 
yellow, and clouded, with various shades of different colors. 
The most common quartz crystal is a hexagonal or six-sided 
prism, ending in a pyramid, with the same number of sides. 
The names, determined by the colors, forms, &c., are milk 
quartz, smoky, gray, yellow, rose, limpid, jaspery, blue, red, 
and clouded quartz; with numerous other varieties. The 
gems are amethyst, or purple quartz ; jasper, or red quartz; 
cornelian, yellowish red ; agate, clouded, &c., dx. 
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No. 3. — BuRSTONE is porous quartz, principally brought 
from France, and used for the stones of flour mills, and is 
preferable for that use to any other material yet discovered. 
Its great hardness and numerous pores give it the character of 
an aggregation of knives, admirably fitted for reducing wheat 
and other grains to flour. 

No. 4.— Felspar resembles quartz, and is extensively com- 
bined with it, in rocks, mountains, soils, &c. Vi hen pulverized, 
or decomposed, it forms clay, as pulverized quartz does sand. 
The two, combined, are the principal and essential ingredients 
of all soils, and of course should be fully and familiarly under- 
stood by all farmers. Felspar is used for making China ware, 
or porcelain, as quartz is for glass. It is scratched by quartz, 
and breaks more in the form of lamina, or a smooth table sur- 
face, giving it the appearance of a collection of small steps. 
Its color is white, reddish white, flesh color, sometimes brown, 
and occasionally other colors. It is far less various, and less 
beautiful in its varieties, than quartz. When it has a glassy 
appearance, and is translucent, it is called adularia. Labra- 
dor felspar, found extensively in Essex county, N. Y., is opo- 
lescent, or has a play of colors, as it is exposed to the light in 
different attitudes. 

No. 5. — Mica unites with quartz and felspar as granite to form 
the Himmalaya Mountains, the Andes, Rocky BJountains, Alps, 
Pyrenees, Caipathian, Ural, and all the highest mountains in 
the world. It is also found in ledges and loose rocks, or 
bowlders, widely scattered over different countries. It is easily 
split into leaves of almost any imaginable thinness, exceeding- 
ly elastic, and semi-transparent, and is thus fitted for the doors 
of stoves and other purposes, atf a substitute for glass. In 
some parts of Russia it is much used for the windows of 
houses, where it is known by the name of Muscovy glass. It 
is frequently called isinglass. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — Granite is composed of quartz, felspar, 
and mica — the latter thrown about in every possible direction 
— rendering the rock unstratified, not slaty. It differs widely 
in the degree of fineness of the three ingredients composing it, 
the mica sometimes being in plates two feet or more in diame- 
ter ; at other times in fine spangles, like scales, thickly scat- 
tered through the rock. The quartz or felspar also vary great- 
ly in the size of the masses composing the granite. 

Fine granite is best fitted for purposes of architecture, for 
which it is extensively used in many countries. In the U. 
States are many quaries, furnishing building materials for all 
our seaports, and many inland towns and villages. 

No. 8.— Gneiss is slaty granite, rendered so by the uniform 
direction of the mica. It hence splits in slabs of large and 
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smooth surface, fitting it for sidewalks, floors, bridges, and 
many other purposes of economy and convenience. It is the 

Srevailing rock on New York island, as it is in many parts of 
Tew England, and many other parts of the world. The col- 
or of gneiss depends of course, upon that of the materials 
composing it, especially the mica, which is sometimes black, 
giving a black or dark color to the gniess. It is more com- 
monly of a lightish grey, and sometimes silvery. 

No. 9. — Mica Slate resembles gneiss, but is composed of 
quartz and mica. Felspar, composing a part of granite and 
gneiss, is wanting in this rock. It frequently has an undula- 
ting surface, but is smooth. It splits readily, and is used for 
purposes siinilaf to those of gheis-?. Garnets are more abun- 
dant in this than any other rock ; and this rock contains more 
of those than any other Crystals. 

No. 10. — ^HoRNBLEND is black, green, or other dark colors. 
It is more tough than hard, and is an element of rocks much 
used in architecture, also forming some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the world. 

No. 11.— SiENiTE is commonly called gratiite, but differs 
from it in taking hornblend in place of mica. The Bunker 
Hill Monument, (Massachusetts,) Merchants' Exchange, Astor 
House, Rutger'9 Institute, and nunierbus other buildings in 
New York and other cities, are built of sienite, commonly 
called Quincy Granite. Cleopatra's Needle, Egypt, is sienite. 

No. 12 — ^Basalt. The Giant's Causeway is composed of 
basaltic pillaVs, many of which are six-sided prisms, from 
six inches to a foot or two iii diameter, in blocks about the 
same length, with one end rounded and the other hollowed, 
so as exactly to matchj and are piled upon each other to the 
heightof 200 feet or more. Rocks nearly resembling these, 
ahd piled upon each other in a similar manner, form the palis- 
ades on the Hudson, the two bluffs at New Haven; Mount Hoi" 
yoke, and many other mountain masses in this and other 
countries. The sanie kitid of rock is scattered over liiany 
countries, in the form of bowlders, and is frequently known by 
the name of ironstone. It is composed principally of horn^* 
blend or aUgite, which it resembles, and felspar, with a large 
portion of iron. Basalt, greenstone, ahdotherrdcks of thesame 
fstmily, are much used for building. 

Nos. 13 and 14. — ^LiMic formations are extensive, various 
useful, and sometimes beaiutiful. They etnbrace common lime- 
stone, nearlv all marbles, chalk, and niaiiy beautiful crystal& 
The older formations are in coarsis grains, which give it the 
name of granular lime. The more recent is frequently finer 
or more compact, wheti it is called compact lime. It is fre* 
qtiently foiund inrhonibic crystals, when it is called rhomb 
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spar. When these crystals are transparent they are called 
Iceland spar, and produce double refraction — giving one line 
or letter seen through it the appearance of two. 

Ail these formations are the carbonate of lime, composed of 
lime and carbonic acid. When burnt, the acid is thrown from 
the lime, when it is reduced to quicklime, and fitted for va- 
rious uses in building; also for manuring land, for which it 
is extensively used. White limestone and milk quartz are 
sometimes confounded ; but they may be easily distinguished 
by the knife, as the former can be cut, and the latter not : and 
more certainly by an acid, as the former effervesces and the 
latter not. 

No. 15. — ^Gtpsum is the sulphate of lime, and of course 
composed of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) and lime. In Italy 
and other countries, it appears in the form of alabaster, which 
receives a fine polish, and is translucent. When crystallized 
in transparent plates, it is called selenite (moonstone.) It some- 
times appears in fine silky fibres, when it is called fibrous gyp- 
sum. Radiated gypsum is another beautiful variety of this 
mineral. 

Gypsum is a powerful manure, and is much used for orna- 
mental work in plastering rooms ; also for busts and casts of 
various kinds. 

No. 16. — Serpentine rocks form extensive barren ridges, 
but contain chrome ore, magnesia, asbestus, and other useful 
and curious deposits. It takes its name from its variety of 
colors like the serpent, though its prevailing color is green. — 
The prevailing rock at Hoboken and Staten Island is serpen- 
tine, which extends, with frequent interruptions, through New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, into Yirginia. It abounds 
in various parts of the world. 

No. 17. — ^Talc, like serpentine, contains magnesia. It is 
sometimes known by the name of French chalk. It has a 
greasy feel, and is easily cut with a knife, or scratched by t a 
finger nail. 

No. 18. — SoAPSTONE is composed of talc, minutely com- 
bined with quartz. It is easily cut with an axe or saw, turned 
in a lathe, smoothed with a plain, and thus changed into any 
form desired for economy or convenience. It is less abundant 
than serpentine, but is frequently found with it. 

No. 19. — Sandstone is composed of graips of sand or 
quartz cemented into rocks, commonly by iron. It abounds 
in many countries, and is much used for buildings, and is the 
material for grindstones, whetstones, and other similar articles. 
No. 20. — PuDDiNGSTONE is a rock formed of pebbles, and 
cemented by iron. The pebbles are commonly quartz, round- 

2 
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ed by a long course of friction. When the pebbles are lime- 
stone, not rounded, the rock is called breccia. 

Nos. 21 and 22. — Coal. Mineral coal is divided into two 
great families — ^bituminous and anthracite. The former con- 
tains hydrogen, which produces ready ignition, a bright blaze, 
smoke, smell, tar and coke. Anthracite is composed principal- 
ly of carbon, which is ignited less readily, produces little 
blaze, smoke, or smell, no tar or coke, but a higher heat, and 
is more durable. Bituminous coal is found in Pennsylyania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama, and other States. 
Nearly all the anthracite used comes from Pennsylvania,— 
Both are found in various parts of the other continent. 

No. 23. — Fossils. More than 9,000 different kinds of ani- 
mals are changed into stone, or petrified ; the greater portion 
of the species now extinct, or unknown in a living state. 
Some animals thus petrified were larger than elephants; 
others are microscopic, or too small to be seen by the eye alone. 
Microscopic animals thus fossilized, and now forming chalk, 
flint, marl, &c., were once alive and possessed of the powers 
of action and enjoyment. One fossil, called the Lily Encri* 
nite, or stone lilly, is found to contain more than 100,000 bones 
or joints. On some portions of the Erie canal, rocks com- 
posed of different kinds of Encrinites are so abundant as to 
be used for the walls of locks. They receive a fine polish, 
and make a beautiful marble. 

Six hundred different kmds of fossil, or petrified plants, 
have been discovered. In some cases, large trees, and even 
forests, are changed into stone. Many kinds of plants, es- 
pecially femSj are found in slate and other rocks about coal 
mines. 

No. 24 — Coral. Myriads of insects have been at work 
for thousands of years, in forming rocks and islands in many 
parts of the world. They have built from the depths of the 
sea large masses and ranges of rocks, many thousand miles 
in extent. Their work is generally in a circular form, fre* 
quently surrounding islands. They leave openings sufficient 
for ships to enter, and space enough between their work and 
the islands for a safe harbor to ships when entered. The rock 
thus formed is called coral ; the ranges encircling islands, 
coral reefs ; and the insects engaged in the work, coral in- 
sects ; of which numerous kinds are known, but are all smaU. 

No. 25;— Lava. A volcano is a burning mountain. More 
than three hundred have been discovered upon the earth. 
Some of them are constantly throwing out fire, smoke, ashes 
and melted rock ; others burn for a time, and then cease, or 
perhaps break out in a new place. Some of these volcanoes 
have thrown masses of melted matter, which has passed ofi 
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in streams to the surrrounding country, covering a surface 
larger than some of our States. The matter thus thrown from 
volcanoes is called lava ; and the hole or opening from which 
it is thrown, is called a crater. The highest volcano is in the 
Andes mountains, more than 17,000 feet high, which some- 
times throws out matter 6,000 feet above its summit. In some 
cases, the quantity of matter thrown from a volcano is great- 
er than the whole mass of the mountain from which it is 
thrown. In 1783, two streams of lava flowed from a volcano 
in Iceland, one fifty miles long and twelve broad, and the 
other forty miles by seven — averaging one hundred feet in 
thickness, destroying twenty villages, and nine thousand in- 
habitants. Most of the islands in the Pacific ocean, and many 
in other parts of the world, are volcanoes. Some islands have 
risen from the midst of the sea in modern timeSj by the 
power of volcanoes. 

As a " Mrst Lesson " for children, the "Geological Cabi- 
net " here described is probably the best that can be provid- 
ed. It is certainly fitted both to interest and instruct young 
minds, before they can comprehend any book which is or can 
be prepared for them. 

As the elements of the earth are also the elements of soils, 
a knowledge of them is especially important for farmers ; and 
hence ought to be learnt by every farmer's sons, and daugh- 
ters too. The Geological Cabinet is, of course, peculiarly ap- 
propriate for country schools ; not less so for families. It be- 
comes doubly important in the country, from the ease of in- 
creasing it by collections made by children, not only for their 
schools and families directly, but for exchanging with other 
schools and families in other places and countries. Thus 
^^ National Interchanges ^^ of the most enlightened pacific 
character, may be established among all sections and classes 
of the human family — a tendency to a " Universal Bro- 
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MORALITY. • 

From Ali8on*8 History of Xnrope* rol. 1, Ittely published. 

" Knowledge," says Lord Bacon, "is Power.^^ He has 
not said it is either wisdom or virtue. In this respect a cap- 
ital mistake has been committed both by the speculative and 
active part of mankind of late years ; and what is very re- 
markable, by the religious teachers, whose principles should 
have led them most to distrust the efficacy of intellectual 
cultivation in arresting the corruption of mankind. They 
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forgot that it was eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
which expelled our first parents from Paradise — that the 
precept of our Savior was to preach the gospel to all nations, 
not to educate all nations. Experience has now abundant- 
ly verified the melancholy truth so often enforced in Scrip- 
ture, so constantly forgotten by mankind, that intellectual 
cultivation has no effect in arresting the sources of eril in the 
human heart ; that it alters the direction of crimes, but does 
not alter its amount. The poet has said — 

*' Didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros," 

And that is undoubtedly true. But observe, he has not said, 
"nee sinit esse pravosJ^ Education and civilization, gene- 
rally diffused, have a powerful effect in softening the savage 
passions of the human breast, and checking the crimes of 
violence which originate in their indulgence ; but they tend 
rather to increase than diminish those of fraud and gain, be- 
cause they add strength to the desire, by multiplying the 
pleasures which can be attained only by the acquisition of 
property. Then is indeed experienced the truth of the say- 
ing of the wise man, that " the love of money is the root of 
all evil." 

This is a melancholy truth : so melancholy, indeed, that 
it is far from being generally admitted even by the best in- 
formed persons ; and it is so mortifying to the pride of hu- 
man intellect, that it is probably the last one which will be 
generally admitted by mankind. Nevertheless, there is none 
which is supported by a more wide-spread and unvarying 
mass of proofs, or which, when rightly considered, might 
more naturally be anticipated from the structure of the hu- 
man mind. The utmost efforts have, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, been made in various countries to extend the blessings 
of education to the laboring classes ; but not only has no di- 
minution in consequence been perceptible in the amount of 
crime and^he turbulence of mankind, but the effect has 
been just the reverse ; they have both signally and alarm- 
ingly increased. Education has been made a matter of state 
policy in Prussia, and every child is, by the compulsion of 
government, sent to school ; but so far has this universal 
spread of instruction been from eradicating the seeds of evil, 
that serious crime is /ottr^ecw iimes ^s prevalent in propor- 
tion to the population in Prussia, as it is in ^ France, where 
about two-thirds of the whole inhabitants can neither read 
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nor write * In Prance itself, it has been ascertained, from 
the returns collected in the " Statistique Morale de la France," 
of commitments for crimes tried at the assizes, and the num- 
ber of children at school, that the amount of crime in all the 
eighty-three Departments is, without one single exception, 
in proportion, to the amount of instruction received ; and ac- 
cordingly, in the very curious and interesting tables con- 
structed by M. Guerry, the lightest Departments in the map 
showing the amount of education, are the darkest in that 
showing the amount of crime.f By far the greater pro- 
portion of the ladies of pleasure in Paris come from the dis- 
tricts to the north of the Loire, the most highly educated in 
France. In Scotland, the educated criminals are to the un- 
educated as 4 1-2 to 1 ; in England, as 2 to 1 nearly ; in 
Ireland they are about equal.J In America, the educated 
criminals are in most of the States of the Union three times 
the uneducated, and some double only ; in all greatly supe- 
rior in number. 4> These facts to all parsons capable of yield- 
ing assent to evidence in opposition to prejudice, completely 
settle the question ; but the conclusion to which they lead is 
so adverse to general opinion, that probably more than one 
generation must descend to their graves before they are gen- 
erally admitted. 

And yet, although the pride of intellect is so reluctant to 
admit this all important truth, there is none which in reali- 
ty is so entirely conformable to the known dispositions of 
the human mind, or which is so frequently and loudly an- 
nounced in Scripture. That the heart is " deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked," we know from the very 
highest authority ; and probably there is no man whose ex- 
perience of himself, as well as others, will not confirm the 
truth of the saying. But education has no tendency to 
weaken the influence of these secret tempters which every 

*In France and Prussia there wercw respectively in 1826, 

Prussia. France. 

Crimes against the person .... 1 in 34, 122 | lin 32, 411 

Do property - - - . 1 in 597 1 in 9, 392 

On the whole - - - - . - 1 in 587 | 1 in 7, 285 

— See Alison's Estays, i. 558. 

* See ** Statistique Morale de la France'' par M. Guerry, Paris, 1834 — a most in 
teresting work, the results of which are well abridged in Bulwarks "France," vol- 
i. p. 173-178. 

±1841 — England. Scotland. Ireland. 

Uneducated - . • 9 220 | 696 I 8,735 

Educated .... 18111 | 2,834 | 7,162 

— Portbr's Progress of the Nation, and Parliamentary Tables, 

% See Buckingham's <* Travels," vol i. pp. 472, 616. 
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one finds in his own bosom ; on the contrary, it has often a 
tendency to increase their power, by inflaming the imagina- 
tion with pictures of enjoyment, which is not to be attained^ 
ai least in any short-hand method, but by crime or injustice. 
Discontent with our present lot is too often the result of 
highly-wrought, and often exaggerated pictures of the lot of 
others ; thence the experienced and increasing difficulty of 
maintaining government, restraining turbulence, and pre- 
serving property from spoliation in the states and cities where 
instruction is most generally dilBfused. The common idea, 
that education, by renderingnhe pleasures of intellect acces- 
sible to the multitude, will provide an antidote and counter- 
poise to the seductions of sense, though plausible, is entirely 
fallacious. The power of intellect — the capacity of feeling 
its enjoyments — is given to a small fraction only of the hu- 
man race : the vast majority of men in every rank, are, and 
ever will be, hewers of wood and drawers of water. Physi- 
cal excitement, animal pleasure, the thirst for gain, to be able 
to enjoy them, constitute the active principles of nine-tenths 
of mankind, in all ages and ranks of life. Increase their ma- 
terial well being, multiply their means of obtaining these 
enjoyments, render them, so far as .possible, easy and com- 
fortable in their circumstances, and you make a mighty step 
in adding to the sum of human felicity, because you open 
avenues to it from which none are excluded. Augment to 
any conceivable extent their means of instruction ; establish 
schools in every street, libraries in every village, and you do 
infinite things, indeed, for the thinking few, but little for 
the unthinking many. 



New York Teachers* Association. — This Institution 
the object of which is by the mutual intercourse of its mem- 
bers and the discussion of educational topics, both to elevate 
the dignity of the profession, and to propose the most efficient 
means for the advancement of general education, and which 
is composed of Ward, Police and Private School Teachers, 
held its last regular monthly meeting at Trustees' Hall, cor- 
ner of Grand and Elm sts., on Saturday evening last. The 
attendance was unusually large, and the proceedings exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic. The principal business was the discus- 
sion of the draft of a law for an Act of Incorporation, to be 
presented to the Legislature of this State, by the passage of 
which it is confidently believed, that well qualified Teach- 
ers will be placed on a par with the members of the other 
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learned professions. Iq consequence of its effect in exciting 
the ambition of Teachers, the intellectual improvement of 
the rising generation will be proportionably augmented. 

Why may not a R. I. Teachers* Associ^ion be formed. The re- 
sult would undoubtedly be as favorable as in New York. Our 
teachers do not^ as a general rule, take the stand in society to which 
they are entitled. While the minister, doctor and lawyer rank as 
professional men, the man who gives the early training in education, 
fitting them for future elevation above the majority of their fellow 
beings, is known only as the school master, who gets knowledge into 
the heads of his pupils in the best way he can. This is the too 
common view ; but I was pleased at the meeting of the R. I. Insti- 
tute in its early days, to hear a clergyman express it as his opinion 
that in all that regards the advancement of our race in virtue and 
usefulness he did not hesitate to place the schoolmaster who faith- 
fully performed all his duties, upon the same level, as a member of 
society, with the religious teacher. If schoolmasters would claim 
more, they would receive more. Let them in other States follow 
the example of the N. Y. teachers, and a better state of matters 
would exist. T. 



For the Rhode Island Educational Magazine. 

GOOD MANNERS. 
The November number of this Magazine contains a notice of an ar- 
ticle in the October number on ** Manners in Public Schools." The 
writer of that communication is glad that this attention has been given 
to the subject ; but regrets that the motives expressed in his article do 
not seem to have been fully understood. Being aware of the very 
objection stated by the writer from Portsmouth, as to the want of 
manners in too many teachers, I obviated the difficulty, by suggest- 
ing that a book on good manners should be put into every school 
room, from which the teacher should read a paragraph every day, 
and explain it to his pupils, However ignorant such teacher might 
be upon the subject, and therefore incapable of exemplifying it in 
his own conduct, yet it was supposed that no one teaching a school 
can be so incapaUe of understanding the meaning of a paragraph on 
manners, as not to be able to make any pupil understand it likewise. 
The benefit of this daily practice will not be confined to the scholars. 
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bat will extend its fraits to t^e teacher. The fonner State Superin- 
tendent sent for the book mentioned by me, — " The Manual of 
Manners ;" but his resignation from ill health, prevented its intro- 
duction into every District School in the State, and the whole lot 
was returned. At my suggestion, Mr. Whitney, the bookseller, has 
sent for some copies, which may be examined by those who feel 
sufficient interest in this heretofore neglected question. If examining 
committees would take pains to inform themselves upon this subject 
by looking through this manual, and by asking the candidate some 
questions from the book, a good result might be obtained ; and the 
knowledge gradually diffused throughout the State, that manners 
would be one of the essential requisites for a certificate, would in- 
duce attention to their details, much to the advantage of the appli- 
cants and to those brought into contact with them. The suggestion 
that "the Normal School of Providence may be made to contribute 
greatly to this end," is one that I hope will be carried out ; and also 
that all future meetings of Institutes will make manners a prominent 
topic. T. 

PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

" When Abraham sat at kis tent door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with age and travail, coming towards him, 
who was a hundred years of age. He received him kindly, washed 
his feet, provided supper, caused him to sit down ; but observing 
that the old man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on 
his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God of Heaven. 
The old man told him that he worshipped the fire only, and ac- 
knowledged no other God. At which answer Abraham grew so 
zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent and ex- 
posed him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded condition. 
When the old man was gone, God called Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was ? He replied, I thrust him away because he 
did not worship thee. God answered him, 1 have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonored me ; and couldst thou not 
endure him one night ?" 

This parable is found at the conclusion of Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor's Liberty of Prophesying, a work written in defence of religious 
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freedom, and published in 1647. Bishop Taylor says it was found 
in Jewish books, but Hallam says it is probably of A'-abian origin. 
It was not in the first editions of the Liberty of Prophesying, and 
the book from which Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it was not 
published until 1651. Franklin sent the same parable, with some 
variations to make it resemble the style of scripture, to Lord Kaimes, 
and it was published by the latter in his ** Sketches of the History 
of Man." It was for a long time attributed to Franklin, and pub- 
lished among his works as his. See Hallani's Literature of Europe, 
vol. 3, ch. 2. ^ 61, (Harper's ed. vol. 2, page 52). Cross' Selec- 
tions from Edinburgh Review 3, 277, note. 
■ »«i» 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We had the pleasure of being present at the late examination of 
the Mormal School, in Providence. The pupils acquitted themselves 
in a manner to reflect great credit on themselves and their instruc- 
tors. Opportunities for better instruction they could not have had 
anywhere. Messrs. Russell, Greene, Colburn and Guyot have long 
been among the most distinguished in their several departments. 

While the number of young ladies in attendance was large, we 
were sorry to see so few young gentlemen among the pupils. We 
hope this will not be the case another winter. There are very few 
places in our country where teachers have it in their power to ob- 
tain such instruction from so well qualified instructors, and we hope 
that at their next term, which will commence in Providence next 
autumn, the school will be full. 



KINGSTON ACADExMY. 
This institution which formerly sustained a high standing in our 
State as a school for the classics and higher branches of English 
education, has lately been reorganized. A new and convenient 
building is now erecting by private subscription, and will probably 
be opened for use in the fall, under competent instructors. 

COUNTY INSPECTORS. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed County laspectors 
for the ensuing school year, viz : 

Providence County — Rev, John Boyden, Jr., of Woonsocket ; Rev. 
O. F. Otis, of Chepachet ; John H. Willard, of Pawtucket ; and John 
B. Tallman, of Central Falls. 

Bristol County — Rev. Thomas Shepperd, of Bristol. 

Newport County — Rev. Charles T, Brooks, of Newport. 
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Froai the Eyeoii^ Poeu 
THE SOULS OF THE CHILDREN. 

"Who bids for the little children- 
Body and soal and brain ; 

Who bids for the little children — 
Young and without a stain ? 

Will no one bid," said England, 
"For their souls so pure and white, 

And fit for all good and evil. 
The world on their page may write ?" 

"We bid," said Pest and Famine, 

"We bid for life and limb ; 
Fever and pain and squalor 

Their bright young eyes shall dim. 
When the children grow too many, 

We'll nurse them as our own, 
And hide them in secret places, 

Where none may hear them moan. 

•*I bid," said Beggary, howling, 

**ril buy them one and all, 
rU teach them a tliousand lessons — 

To lie, to sculk, to crawl ; 
They shall sleep in my lair like maggots, 

They shall rot in the fair sunshine ; 
And if they serve my purpose, 

I hope they'll answer thine." 

"And rU bid higher and higher," 

Said Crime, with wolfish grin, 
"For I love to lead the children. 

Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 

They shall plague the broad highway. 
Till they grow too old for pity. 

And ripe for the law to slay. 

"Prison and hulk and gallows 

Are many in the land, 
'Twere folly not to use them, 

So proudly as they stand. 
Give me the little children, 

ril take them as they're born ; 
And I'll feed their evil passions 

With misery and scorn. 

"Give me the little children, 
Ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 
And let the busy world spin round 
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While ye shut your idle eyes ; 
And you judges shall have work, 

And you lawyers wag the tongue ; 
And the jailors and policemen 

Shall he fathers to the young." 

"O, shame !" said true Religion, 

<*0h, shame, that this should be ! 
TU take the little chiidren— 

ril take them all to me. 
ril raise them up with kindness 

From the mire in which they've trod ; 
ni teach them words of blessing, 

rU lead them up to God." 

"You're not the true religion," 

Said a Sect with flashing eyes ; 
**Nor thou," said another scowling — 

**Thou*rt heresy and lies," 
**You shall not have the children," 

Said a third, with a shout and yell ; 
"You're antichrist and bigot — 

You'd train them up for hell." 

And England, sorely puzzled 

To see such battle strong, 
Exclaimed with voice of pity — 

"Oh, friends, you do me wrong ! 
Oh, cease your bitter wrangling, 

For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 

Will plague both you and me." 

But all refused to listen ; — 

Quoth theyi— "We bide our time;" 
And the bidders seized the children — 

Beggary, Filth, and Crime : 
And the prisons teemed with victims, 

And the gallows rocked on high, 
And the thick abomination 

Spread reeking to the sky. 



SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 

At the May session of the General Assembly, A. D. 1853, at 
Newport, Elisha R. Potter, of South Kingstown, was nominated by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate, as Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools for the year ensuing. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 

Kevoking an Election. 

Providence, May 21, 1853. 
Dear Sir : 

From the best consideration I have been able to give to the sub- 
ject, I am of opinioB that a district having once legally made an 
election of any of the officers required by law to be elected, would 
have no right to rescind it. 

The case would be different, however, with persons who were 
merely appointed by the district as a committee for some particular 
purpose. Over such cases the district would have complete control 
and might remove such agents at pleasure, 

A trustee once elected and accepting, could only be removed for 
good cause, and after notice and a hearing. The contrary doctrine 
would lead to continual contests and confusion. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 

E. E. P. 
Mr. ^^'i^^. 



M. Ampere, a French writer who has lately been writing on the 
subject of the United States, speaking of the American habit of 
boasting, and claiming the credit of everything, says : — " I cannot 
help thinking, that it is painful to the inhabitants of the United 
States not to be able to pretend that an American discovered Amer- 
ica. On the whole, this predilection for their country has nothing 
aggressive or offensive in it. It rather inspires me with esteem for 
the American people." 



TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON. 
By act of Congress, March 2d, 18e'»3, a new territory was estab- 
lished, to be called the Territory of Washington. It includes *« all 
that portion of Oregon territory lying and being South of the forty- 
ninth degree of North latitude, and North thofe middle of the main 
channel of Columbia river from its mouth to where the forty-sixth 
degree of North latitude crosses said river near Fort Wallawalla, 
thence with said forty-sixth degree of North latitude to the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains." 
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REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The undersigned having been requested to act as an Ex- 
amining Committee of the Rhode Island Normal School, lately 
in operation in this city, and having in this capacity visited it 
and attended its closing examination, present to its patrons and 
friends the following report : — 

The school was commenced at the instance, and through 
the exertions of Professor S. S. Greene, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in this city, and was originally designed simply to 
meet the wants, especially of young ladies and others, who 
were preparing to be teachers, but who yet could not join the 
class under the instruction of Prof. Greene, in the Normal De- 
partment of Brown University. For the accommodation of such 
persons — many of whom had already been employed as teach- 
ers — a, class was first formed in the winter of 1851-2, which 
met in the hall of the High School, and coutinued for nearly 
eight months, under the instruction of Mr. Greene alone. In 
the autumn of 1852, several gentlemen, friends of education, 
in this city, contributed a sum sufficient for defraying the ex- 
penses of a room centrally situated and providing fixtures 
suitable for the accommodation of a Normal School, which 
should be continued through the winter, and embrace several 
different departments of instruction for the benefit of any per- 
sons who at a moderate charge might desire to attend it. — 
Through the liberality of those gentlemen, the hall of the 
Second Univerualist Chapel in Broad street, was hired for the 
purpose, and the school was opened on the first day of No- 
vember last, and continued to the first day of April, under the 
direction of Professor Greene, assisted by Professor William 
Russell, Mr. Dana P. Colburn and Mr. Arthur Sumner, all of 
them instructors of established reputation in their respective 
departments. The tuition for six month was fixed at fifteen 
dollars, a sum deemed barely sufficient to meet only the cos 
of instruction, in sessions of four and a half hours for five days 
of the week. The number of pupils who attended the school, 
was in all eighty-five, of whom eight were males ; and the 
average number during six months was about seventy-five. 

The several departments of instruction embraced in the 
school, were those of English Language, Geography, Political 
and Physical, Arithmetic, Elocution and Reading, in all of 
which, the instruction was designed to be strictly normal in its 
character. It supposed the pupils to be already, to a consider- 
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able extent, acquainted with the outlines of their several stud- 
ies, and was intended to drill them in the methods of instruc- 
tion, or, in other words, to teach them how to teach. Fbr this 
purpose, in addition to the exercises of the several instructors, 
each scholar was daily practiced in the work of elementary- 
teaching, the entire school being made for the time, a class of 
elementary learners. In this respect it is believed that the 
school maintained a higher character than usually belongs to 
similar institutions ; for its pupils, having already completed 
their preparatory education, were here enabled to confine their 
attention exclusively to the work of learning how to teach to 
others what they had acquired for themselves. 

From the inspection which the undersigned were able to 
give to the school, and especially from the closing examina- 
tion, they have formed a most favorable opinion of its useful- 
ness and efficiency. The instructors are persons of a high or- 
der of ability and skill. They manifested a most commend- 
able fidelity and zeal in the prosecution of their labors, and 
the school in all its branches, has accomplished, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, so far as was practicable in a single 
season, the highly useful ends which its patrons and managers 
had in view. It has contributed towards the higher prepara- 
tion of those who attended it, for the work of teaching child- 
ren, a work which they have now studied as a science and 
have learned to practice as a profession. Even from this sin- 
gle experiment, restricted as it has been, the committee antici- 
pate most beneficial results to the general interests of elemen- 
tary instruction in our Public Schools. The methods of meet- 
ing the difficulties which childhood encounters in its acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, have been explained, the standard of know- 
ledge, and of skill required for this kind of instruction has 
been elevated among those who attended the school, and they 
have acquired a confidence in the principles which they are to 
employ, that will render them more efficient instructors when- 
ever they may attempt to teach. 

In the opinion of the committee, a school like this, ought to 
be permanently established for the benefit of those who design 
to become teachers in the schools — whether public or private 
— of this State. Whether such an institution might be most 
advantageously supported by legislative endowment or by pri- 
vate liberality, or in part by both, are questions which they 
leave for others to decide. They however, cannot refrain ex- 
pressing their high sense of its importance to our system of ed- 
ucation and their earnest hope, that should it be opened again 
in the ensuing autumn, it will be largely attended by those 
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who are preparing to be teachers of the young in all the towns 

of Rhode Island. 

PHILIP ALLEN, 
ELISHA R. POTTER, 
A. C. BARSTOW, 
RICHMOND BROWNELL, 
WILLIAM GAMMELL, 
WM. J. BREED, 
S. A. ARNOLD, 
A. H. DUMONT, 
JOHN BOYDEN, Jr. 



DIED.— In Haddam, Conn-, Feb. 9, 1853, while on a journey to Middletown 
Rev. Olivet Brown, pastor of the Congregational Society at Grass Hill, Lyme, 
Conn., aged 76. 

We could not suffer the decease of a man like Mr. Brown to pass with merely 
the customary newspaper announcement of his decease. Mr. Brown was from 
Charlestuwn, Mass., graduated at Harvard College, Cambridge, was ordained at 
Newton Oct 20, 1819, installed pastor of the congregational church at Kingston, 
R. I., Dec. 19, 1821, where he remained untilJune, 1845, when, in consequence of 
9ome of those church troubles which render the life of the pastor in modem times 
so undesirable (except when the salary is very large) he removed to Lyme. 

Mr. Brown came to Kingston about 1919-9. The congregational church in the 
neighborhood was very feeble. The church waB re-gathered, a new building erect- 
ed, and from that time has continued to prosper. But it was of his services to the 
cause of education that we intended to speak chiefly. The schools in the country 
were of a very inferior character, and those gentlemen who wished to give their chil- 
dren a good education, were obliged to send them abroad for instruction. In order 
to aid in supporting himself; his congregation being weak, Mr. Brown established, 
and for many years kept himself a classical school. With the aid of the late Elisha 
R. Potter and others, the Kingston Academy was established, and for many years 
under the charge of Mr. Brown and his successors, maintained a high standing; and 
many young men from this and other states, received here a portion of their early 
education. His large collection of books was open to all the young lovers of learn- 
ing, and in every way he exerted himself to improve the moral and inteUectual con- 
dition of the neighborhood. He lived economically upon a small salary. He wa« 
meek and prudent, and without prudence he could not have succeeded $ yet he was 
firm and resolute in all matters of duty. He was not one of those (so common 
now) who are coBtiBuaUy loundiag their own praises s his woiks praise him. 
Noiselessly, but steadily and earnestly, he continued on his way, devoting his beet 
caret to his church and the school. Much of the improvement in our present, 
schools is to be traced directly or indirectly to his ewrtione. He sowed the seed { 
we reap the harvest. 

Indebted to him not merely for instruction, but for friendly advice and encouf' 
agement in the studieaof early youth, we pay this small tribute to his memory. 

KiNosTOii, R. L, May, 1863. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Spalding's History op English Liteeature. — A concise history 
of English literature from the earliest period down to and includ- 
ing notices of distinguished living authors, illustrated by extracts 
from their works, designed to exhibit their peculiarities of style, 
&c. It contains also a brief history of the English language and 
specimens to show the changes it has undergone at different times. 
1 vol. 12mo. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
Arnold's History of Rome. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Arnold's Later Roman Commonwealth. — 1 vol. 8vo. These works 
are by the distinguished Dr. Thomas Arnold, so long the principal 
of the Rugby Grammar School in England. They have obtained 
a very high reputation and those wishing to make a study of Roman 
History would do well to obtain them. D. Appleton & Co. 
Elements of Agriculture, for Schools, translated from the French 

of Benz by F. G. Skinner. New York : C. M. Saxton, 
Blake's Agricultural Reader. 

We have no notion of undertaking to teach agriculture scientifi- 
cally, at least not until the agricultural chemists have settled some- 
thing in regard to their science. At present it is nearly all theory, 
nothing ascertained with certainty. These works, however, contain 
a great deal of useful information in plain and easy language, and 
might be used in our schools with advantage. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

He that spareth his rod, hateth his son ; but he that loveth him, 
chasteneth him betimes. 

The rod and reproof give wisdom ; but a child left to himself, 
bringeth his mother to shame. 

Correct thy son and he shall give thee rest. — King Solomon, 

He that loveth his son, causeth him often to feel the rod that he 
may have joy of him in the end. — Eccles. 



(D^IThe Magazine is sent gratis to the Clerk of every School Dis- 
trict, and Chairman and Clerk of every School Committee. It of« 
fers, therefore, a good circulation for advertisements. 

If any of the above named officers do not receive the Magazine, 
we should be glad to be informed of it. 

Note. — The Educational Magazine is published by Sayles, Mil- 
ler & Simons, at Providence, R. 1. Price 60 cents per annum, pay- 
able in advance. All communications should be addressed, postpaid, 
to E. R. POTTER, at Providence, or at Kingston, R. I. 
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DECISIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 

8TATS OF BHODB ISXJ^B ANB FBOVIDSNGE FJ^NTATIONS. 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIOIIER OF PUBUC SCHOOLS^ 

Providence^ January 6tk, 1853. 

Appeal of Mowry Ra^ndall from certian votes of the School Com- 
mittee of the town of N^orth Providence, Oct 16, 1852, by which 
the bills of Anson H. Cole for keeping school in District No. 3, 
amounting to $122 50 ;, Miss Hannah T. Smith's, for .$63 ; Miss 
Abby W. Thurber, for $31 50, were rejected. 

After several adjournments the case was heard at the office of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, Dec. 18, 1852, the Committee 
having been notified^and Messrs. Sisson, chairman^ and Willard of 
the Committee being present. 

A part of the facts necessary to understand the case are stated in 
a former decision made March 23, 1852, and published in the Rhode 
Island Educational Magazine, page 220 for 1853. 

Mr. Cole had a certificate, general in its terms, and after the for- 
mer decision continued to keep school in the same house, viz: the 
new or primary school house. 

The Committee contend that the certificate of Cole, general in its 
terms, was by their practico limited to a Gmpimar School, and that 
this practice was made known to the Trustees by the sub-commit- 
tee's letter of Jan. 2, 1852, if they had not known it before. 

On consideration I adhere to the decision formerly made upon 
this pointi that although the Coiximittee have the power to limit th^ir 
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certificates to partictdar schools, yet if they see fit to give a certifi- 
cate of general qualification, it must he construed according to its 
plain purport, and to allow the written certificate to he contradicted 
or varied hy any understanding not expressed on the face of the 
certificate itself, Would he a dangerous practice, leading to continual 
misunderstanding and litigation. 

But it is further contended that even if the certificate he a gene- 
ral one, and would allow Cole to keep in any Qrammar or Primary 
School, that his certificate was annulled hy the suh-committee*s let- 
ter of January 2, 1852, and that if the suh-committee had not the 
power to annul it, the suhsequent recognition of it hy the Commit- 
tee annulled it. 

In the former case, it was decided that the suh-committee had no 
authority to annul the certificate. 

It is contended that the true grammatical construction of Sec 14 
of the School Law, authorizes the Committee to delegate to a sub- 
committee the power of annulling certificates. 

The power of annulling certificates is an important one. It gives 
the Committee a control over the teacher — it authorizes them to pro- 
nounce a judgment against him for unfitness or misconduct, which 
may have the effect of ruining him in his profession, and of injuring 
materially his prospects for general success in life. If the construc- 
tion was douhtful these considerations would incline me to lean 
against the right claimed for the Committee to delegate this power. 
But the construction appears to me to he plainly, that the Commit- 
tee have not the right to delegate. 

And if the suh-committee had not the power to annul the certi- 
ficate, the suhsequent recognition of it hy the Committee would not 
render it valid. 

In this view, it is not necessary to decide whether if the sub-com- 
mittee had the power claimed, their letter of January 2, 1862, would 
have heen sufiicient to annul the teachers' certificates. 

Nor is it necessary to decide concerning Cole's former hill, as that 
has heen settled since the appeal, and on the reconsideration which 
the Committee ask, I cannot see any reason to change the opinions 
as to the law formerly expressed. 

It heing admitted that Miss Smith kept school in the house to 
which her certificate limited her, and her hill heing rejected only on 
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the ground that her certificate had been annulled at the same time 
and in the same m anner as Mr. Cole's, this question is settled by 
the remarks already made. 

As it is stated by the Committee that Miss Thurber's bill was 
postponed, not rejected, and that the certified copy presented from 
the records is in that instance incorrect (by mistake, however, not 
by design) no decision is made in relation to her bill at present. 

The decision of the School Committee of the town of North 
Providence respecting the aforesaid bills of Cole and Miss Smith, is 
hereby reversed and said bills allowed ; and the said Committee 
are requested to carry the decision hereby made into efiect, and to 
draw an order upon the Town Treasurer of said town in favor of 
Anson H. Cole for the sum of one hundred and twenty-two dollars 
and fifty cents, and an order in favor of Miss Hannah T. Smith for 
the sum of sixty-three dollars, or in case the present or former Trus- 
tees have paid either of said bills, then make the order for such bill 
in favor of the person so paying it. 

E. R. POTTER, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 
To the School Committee of the toum of North Providence. 



CASE OF APPEAL. 

OF Mo Vky Randall from a decision of the School Committee of 

North Providence. 

Mowry Randall, of North Providence, former Trustee of School 
District No. 3, appeals from a vote of the School Committee of said 
town, passed Jan. 15, 1853, rejecting the account of Miss Abby 
Thurber, amounting to $31 50, for keeping school in District No. 3, 
of said town. 

The School Committee was duly notified, and after two postpone- 
ments the case was heard before the Commissioner of Public Schools 
at the State House in Providence, on the 19th March, 1853, the ap- 
pellant and Messrs. Joseph T. Sisson, J. H. Willard and J. Mowry, 
of the Committee, being present. 

It appears that Miss Thurber had a certificate, general in 
its form, and not limited to any particular school : that (there 
being more than one school house in the district) she was notified by 
a sab-committee appointed by the School Committee, that her cer- 
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tifieate was tinaulled' as soon as she l)egan to keep In the fM school' 
boQse : and tliat she did keep in said old school house* 

The sub-committee was appointed by the fotlowing Tote passied ^ 
Oct. 18, 18t)2 : " Voted that in the absence of the board the Chair- 
man and the Secretary be severeiUy authorized to order bi)b,'ap- 
prore taxes/ schod regulations dec, for the several school districts, 
and transact aU othet business legally trativferabie into their hands/' 
ia copy of which rote is, produced, t^ertffied by J. H. Wiflard, Clerk 
of said Committee. 

Having decided in a case between the same parties, that the com* 
mittee had no right to delegate the power to annul a certificate to a 
sub-committee, and that a recognition of it by the Committee would 
not give validity to it, and having on request reconsidered the argu- 
ments, I see no reason for changing those opinions. 

But on the hearing in this case a new point is made, viz : that 
die sub-committee who annulled the certificate was a Siiperinten- 
dent of Schools, with all the powers of the Committee under Sec. 7 
of the School Law, and of course had full power to annul the certifi* 
cate. 

Sec. 7 of the School Law is as follows : " Any town may aj^int 
or authorize its School Committee to appoint a Superintendent of 
the schools of the town, to perform, under the advice and direction of 
the Committee, such duties and exercise such powers as the Com- 
mittee may assign to him," dec., ^. 

It appears that the town in Town Meeting, June 3, 1850, ** voted 
that the School Committee be authorized toaj^point an agent to visit 
the schools, at a compensation not exceedmg one hundred dolkrs, 
to be paid from the Public School money," a copy of which is certi- 
fied by the Town Clerk. 

There is no evidence on record of the appointment of any: agent 
or superintendent by the Committee, but the certificates of tbe Chair- 
man (Joseph T. Sisson), and Clerk (John H. Willard), are offered to 
prove that on the 18th Oct. 1851, (the same day on which the yote 
before recited delegating power to the Chairman and Clerk vras 
passed) the following vote, or a vote in substance as follows, Tvas al- 
so passed : *' Voted that John H. Willard be Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of the town for the current year, with the privil^pe to 
employ, if necessary, suitable persons as substitutes, such serviceslo 
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be compejusated from the residue of the appropriation of $100 voted 
last year by the. town for such purpose." 

Evidence to correct or supply omissions in the records of school 
ojfficers I think may properly be admitted. In the case of Clerks of 
Districts it seems absolutely necessary, as they are often unacquaint- 
ed with: the forms of doing business. In the case of a School Com- 
mittee, however, the presumption is stronger that they are competent 
men, and will be careful to see that their record is well kept. Yet 
even here great mischief might result from excluding all evidence 
other than the record. But it should be received with great caution, 
as after any considerable length of time, parties might not recollect 
it alike. 

That a vote not recorded was passed at the meeting, is confirmed 
by the printed report oif/jhe Committee for that year, in which Mr. 
Willard is spoken of as having been appointed Agent at the preced- 
ing October meeting, with power to provide substitutes^ The term, 
used throughout the report however is Agent and not Superintend*? 
ent 

On this state of facts the first question is, did the vote of the town 
contemplate of authorize the Committee to appoint a Superintend- 
ent, such as is provided for by Sec. 7 of the law ? It seems plain to 
me that it did not, but that it meant only to provide for the visiting 
the schools, an important duty but often neglected. The law au- 
thorizing the appointment of a Superintendent was not passed until 
after this vote of the town. 

As the Committee must derive their authority from a vote 
of the town, it becomes unnecessary to notice further the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. It may be proper however to observe, that 
the sub-committee who annulled the certificate did not style himself 
Superintendent, and that if he actually had been Superintendent his 
proceedings would not have needed any confirmation by the Com- 
mittee. 

A considerable part of the difficulty appears to have arisen from 
mistake of the law, from not distinguishing between an Agent to 
visit schools and a Superintendent. If it was the intention of the^ 
town to authorize the Committee to appoint a Superintendent, and 
to delegate to him their whole powers, their vote should plainly say 
so. 
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The decision of said Committee, rejecting said bill, is therefore re* 
versed, and said bill allowed, and said Committee are requested to 
carry this decision into effect, and to draw an order on the Town 
Treasurer of said town in favor of Miss Abby Thurber, for the sum 
of thirty-one dollars and fifty cents, or in case the present or former 
Trustees, or either of them, have paid said bill, then to make the 
order for said bill in favor of the person so paying it. 

E. R. POTTER, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Providence, June 8, 1853. 
I approve of the above decision. R. W. GREENE, 

C. J. Supreme Court. 
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Having heretofore given one view of this question, we now give a 
Report of a Committee of the City of Charlestown, Mass., on the 
other side. 

To the Chairman of the Trustees of the Charlestown Free 

Schools, — 

A msgority of the Committee to whom was referred the Pe- 
tition of William Eager and one hundred and seventy-five 
others, residents in the Harvard School District, praying that 
" the details of the Regulations of the School Committee be so 
altered as to allow the girls to occupy one Hall in the Har- 
vard School House, and the boys the other, under their re- 
spective Teachers," beg leave to submit the following Re- 
port : — 

As the Petitioners had said in their Petition that there were 
objections to the present arrangement of the Harvard School 
of a strong, serious, and decisive character, without specifying 
in any way what those objections were, it was decided at the 
first meeting of your Committee, to request the Petitioners to 
hand in a written statement of these objections. A Letter, 
previously prepared by the Chairman of the Committee, was 
accordingly addressed to Mr. William Eager, whose name 
was at the head of the Petitioners. It was also agreed to send 
a circular which had been prepared by the Chairman of the 
Committee, to the Masters of the Grammar Schools of the 
City, requesting, in a series of questions, their opinions of the 
result of the change in the arrangement of the Schools. Cop- 
ies of the letter to Mr. Eager, and of the Circular to the Mas- 
ters, are herewith given, and they, together with the " brief 
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summary of reasons," handed in by the Petitioners in reply to 
the letter to Mr. Eager, and the answers of the several Mas- 
ters to the Circular, are annexed hereto and made a part of 
this Report. 

In the consideration of the subject-matter of the Petition, 
the majority of your Committee have endeavored to examine 
candidly the arguments in favor of, and those against, the 
present arrangement of the Grammar Schools in this city, and 
of the old arrangement, to which, for convenience sake, they 
have given the names of the Mixed System, and the Separ- 
ate System ; and they have come to their conclusion partly 
from those reasons which the nature of the case must suggest 
to every one ; partly from their personal experience in Schools 
and in the oversight of Schools, and partly from the authority 
and experience of Teachers and friends of Education. This 
authority and experience must be co-extensive with the spread 
of Education and the existence of Teachers. But this it would 
be impossible, even if it were desirable, to obtain. That 
which the majority of your Committee would now present to 
the Board, consists of the replies of the Masters of the Gram- 
mar Schools in this city to the Circular of your Committee, 
and the answers of some of the Masters of the Salem Schools, 
to a communication from a member of your Committee. The 
reply of a gentleman of Boston, of much experience in Edu- 
cation, to a similar communication, is also given. It should, 
however, be stated that the only written authority of Teach- 
ers, &c., before the whole Committee, was that of the Masters 
of the Grammar Schools in this city, although the substance 
of the opinions of the Salem Teachers, as derived from per- 
sonal interviews with them, was mentioned in committee. 
The letters, the replies to which are herewith presented for 
the information of the Board, and connected by the majority 
of the Committee with their Report^ were addressed to the 
Salem Teachers after the last meeting of the whole Commit- 
tee, in order to present their opinions to the Board in an au- 
thentic and definite form ; and letters were sent to the Salem 
Teachers particularly, because Mixed Schools have been for 
a long time in operation in that city, a place in many respects 
like Charlestown. 

As these letters are all before your Board, and as they will 
be ;:ead for your information, the majority of your Committee 
do not think it necessary to state in detail the different means 
of information which the different teachers have had, or the 
different conclusions to which they arrive. The majority of 
your Committee would only say generally, and once for all, 
that in their opinion, both as respects more extended sources 
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of information and a larger experience, the weight of authori- 
ty is decidedly against the Mixed System, and in favor of the 
Separate System, 

The arguments adduced in favor of the Mixed System are, 
that it favors discipline, making the Schools more easy to be 
governed ; — that it stimulates both sexes to exertion and in- 
creases the amount of study, and that it renders both sexes 
more chaste and circumspect in their language, and more at- 
tentive to their dress and personal appearance. 

This statement embraces, so far as the majority of your 
Committee recollect, the arguments in favor of the Mixed Sys- 
tem, and these they purpose to examine briefly, in detail. 

And first as regards discipline. It cannot be said that here- 
tofore the discipline has been bad in the Schools of Charles- 
town, or that good order is not now kept in the Schools of Bos- 
ton, and of other places where the Separate System prevails. 
The first thing to be taught in any^ School is obedience. The 
Master who does not teach obedience, or who fails in govern- 
ment, is not fit to be a master. Obedience must be taught as 
a fixed principle and rule, and must be required unhesitating- 
ly and implicitly of all scholars, whether boys or girls, wheth- 
er in Mixed or in Separate Schools. The argument, then, 
that the Mixed System favors discipline, has little or no weight 
in settling the question at issue, for perfect discipline can be 
kept and is kept, in Separate Schools, and the difficulties in 
the way of discipline are siich that a teacher who could not 
keep a Separate School in discipline, could not control a Mix- 
ed School. Indeed, the argument does not state that the Mix- 
ed System is necessary to discipline, but only that it favors 
discipline. On this point, the majority of your Committee be- 
•lieve that the Mixed System renders the discipline more diflSi- 
cult, for two reasons. It gives incitement and opportunity for 
the commission of ofiences which are the inevitable result of 
the union of the sexes in the same room, that would never be 
thought of in Separate Schools, and at the same time it makes 
the punishment of all offences more difficult, from the differ- 
ent modes of discipline necessary for the two sexes. If a boy 
and girl commit the same offence, it may be necessary to use 
the rod upon the boy, while a different punishment would pro- 
duce the desired effect upon the girl. If the teacher makes a 
difference between the sexes in the punishment of the same 
offence, he is accused of partiality, and the punishment loses 
most of its effect ; while if he makes the flesh of the girl qui- 
ver under the rod or the ferule, he is liable to be charged with 
undue severity. The majority of your Committee ^ould sub- 
ject neither the discipline of the Schools to such peril, nor the 
Masters to such an unpleasant alternative. 
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Secondly. The argument that it stimulates both, sexes to 
exertion and increases the amomit of study, is thought to be 
untrue in its full extent, and it is considered one that^ from 
the necessary evils consequent upon it, should have no deci- 
sive influence in favor of the Mixed Sy$tem. The argument 
must be founded upon this, — that the best scholars of a class 
help on the poorer ones, and that as a general rule, girls of a 
certain age are quicker to learn and better scholars than boys 
of the same age, and so, if put in a class of boys, will aid the 
class. The principle here stated is undoubtedly correct, but 
it is incorrectly applied. Good scholars in a class do help the 
poorer ones ; but it is not necessary that all the good scholars 
should be girls, and that the poor ones should be boys ; nor is 
it invariably the case that the good scholars are girls, and that 
the poor ones are boys. The working of the principle is as 
satisfactory and as advantageous, when the two grades of 
scholars in a class are of the same sex, as where they are of 
different sexes ; and the reason, in the opinion of the majority 
of your Committee, why the two grades of scholars may as 
well be of the same sex, is, that any peculiar influence of the 
difierent sexes that may be relied on as the immediate conse- 
quence of the Mixed System, will fail when the novelty of the 
affair is worn off", and when the sexes are accustomed to each 
other's presence from iheir first entrance into the primary 
schools. But there is another side to this question. In the 
same proportion that the boys are helped, the girls will be in- 
jured, for the influence is reciprocal ; and where the good 
scholars help the poor ones, the poor ones are a drawback and 
a weight upon the advancement of the good ones. And,, in 
the opinion of the majoriry of your Committee, no advantage 
should be sought for the one sex which brings with it an equal 
and corresponding evil to the other sex. 

The argument that the Mixed System makes both sexes 
more chaste and circumspect in their language, must have re- 
ference to the deportment of the sexes out of the school-room, 
it it has reference to any thing; for in the school-room, the on- 
ly language permitted is that of the recitation, where answers 
are given to the questions of the Master ; and it is not easily 
seen how, in the recitations in schools under the Separate Sys- 
tem, under the eye and in the hearing of the Master, there can 
be any improprieties of speech or manner which the presence 
of pupils of the other sex would be necessary to correct or im- 
prove. But if the argument has reference to the language of 
the play-ground or street, the majority of your Committee have 
not yet Leen shown how the intermixture )0f the sexes makes 
either sex more chaste or circumspect in its language or man- 
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ners while engaged in the rough plays of thoughtless child- 
hood. 

So in regard to the remaining reasons assigned in favor of 
the Mixed S j^stem. If the children of the different sexes are 
neat and attentive to their personal appearance because they 
are to be seen by the other sex, and forthis reason only, alow 
and unworthy inducement is held out to the sexes for the for- 
mation of these important habits, while, as the principle can 
act only in the presence of the two sexes, it must be inopera- 
tive when they are separated, and the opposite habits might 
be formed. Besides it is by no means admitted that habits of 
neatness cannot be formed in separate schools, and that they 
have not been so formed in previous years. It is not known 
that there has been any complaint upon this subject. The 
majority of your Committee are of opinion that under the 
Mixed System there would be but few, if any, instances in 
these respects, and they think that it may well be questioned 
whether the feeling that makes boys or girls, who when in sep- 
arate Schools were untidy and unattentive to their personal 
appearance, suddenly go to the other extreme, does not arise 
froni a disposition to gallantry which no parent could wish to 
see fostered in our public schools. 

If, as the majority of your Committee believe, the above 
opinions and reasoning are correct, the arguments adduced in 
favor of the Mixed System are inconclusive, and open to ob- 
jections which utterly destroy their weight. 

But besides, there are objections to the Mixed System which 
the majority of your Committee believe the Petitioners have 
rightly described in their " brief summary of reasons," as be- 
ing of a strong, serious and decisive character. The majority 
of your Committee would refer generally to that " brief sum- 
mary" and will also briefly state the objections to the Mixed 
Sytem which press most strongly and decisively upon their 
minds. 

And first in respect to Instruction. The difliculties which 
present themselves in regard to discipline have been hereto^ 
fore stated — and now the objections are given in respect to In- 
struction purely. In the opinion of the majority of your Com- 
mittee a wise plan of Education points out a different course 
of Instruction for the different sexes. They believe with the 
Petitioners that girls should not be instructed as though they 
were to be our " future engineers, merchants, navigators, law- 
givers and rulers," but that they should be so taught as to per- 
form appropriately the peculiar duties of their sex. The ma- 
jority of your Committee do not think it necessary to enlarge 
upon this point ; for they suppose that its truth is generally 
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admitted. Nor do they consider that by the establishment of 
the High School for advanced scholars, the force of this argu- 
ment will apply in its full force to a large class of scholars 
who will, from necessity, receive all their Education in the 
Grammar Schools. And if the course of Instruction for the 
diflFerent sexes ought to be different, the separate system is the 
only one that can be used to advantage. Another difficulty 
in the Schools under the Mixed System, will arise from the 
nature of some of the studies taught. It is thought to be the 
universal opinion that Physiology, for instance, should be 
taught to some extent at least in all the Grammar Schools. No 
prudent teacher would venture to instruct boys and girls in 
this subject in the same class, or even in the same room. 

Secondly, in respect to morals. Here the majority of your 
Committee think that the effect of the Mixed System is deci- 
dedly bad. In small schools in towns of sparse population, 
and even in country villages where the scholars and the pa- 
rents of the scholars are all known to each other, the evils 
may be less felt, and more easily corrected. But in the large 
Schools of densely populated maritime cities, which it isalike 
the boast and glory of our Common School System are open to 
all, where children of every grade and those subject to all sorts 
of influences at home meet together, the evils necessary to the 
mixed System are greatly increased. The majority of your 
Committee will state what some of these moral evils are. No 
one who knows boys, it is thought can deny, that, as a gene- 
ral rule, by the time ihey reach the age of twelve years, and 
with many at a much earlier period, they have become famil- 
iar with the common words of vulgarity, obscenity and yo- 
fanity — with the last perhaps to a less extent. How far this 
evil extends, in reference to the first two vices, to the other 
sex no definite opinion is ventured, but it is feared that the 
contamination is more deeply spread than is generally sup- 
posed. It is also believed to be true that a large proportion of 
the words of vulgarity and obscenity have reference to sexual 
differences ; and that these words are nowhere spoken more 
freely and unblushingly than when children are collected in 
large numbers as at schools, and they rarely collect in so large 
numbers elsewhere. The constant, daily, presence of the 
other sex is contnually recalling these sexual peculiarities, 
and the impure ideas associated with them. And certainly 
in the opinion of the majority of your Committee, neither sex 
should be unnecessarily exposed to this peril. The impurity 
will exist, it is to be feared, in separate schools, but it may 
slumber at times, while in schools under the Mixed System, 
the flame is co.stantly fed. These evils exist even when no 
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improper words or commumoations pass between the sexes, 
and when such communication is had the evil is increased. 
That such communication is had, even in spite of the vigi- 
lance of the most faithful master, it is not doubted. Discav- 
eries are made by the teacher rarely, while the successful in- 
stances of deception are known, if not to the School at large, 
at least to the little coterie around the wrong doer. The ef- 
fect of these illicit communications both upon discipline and 
morals is equally demoralizing. 

There are other objections to the Mixed System which, 
from their delicacy, cannot be urged in a written report with 
the precision and distinctness to which they are entitled. The 
Board cannot fail to perceive, however, that embarrassment to 
both teachers and pupils may arise from causes over whkh 
nature alone has control. 

The above conclusions of themselves would be suf&cient to 
convince the majority of your Committee that the prayer of 
the Petitioners should be granted. They also present another 
consideration for a return to the old or Separate System, 
which, in their opinion, would he conclusive in a case even 
more nicely balanced than the present, and that is the wishes, 
temperately and strongly stated, of so large a proportion of th« 
residents in the Harvard District. Whatever evil may result 
from the Mixed System, will fall on them through their child- 
ren, and their warning voice should certainly be heard, when 
they would attempt to avert the impending danger. 

The majority of your Committee, therefore, recommend 
that the prayer of the petitioners be granted, and that the boys 
occupy one room of the Harvard School House, and the girls 
thelpther, under their respective Teachers. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. W. MOORE, ; Majority of the 
GEO. P. SANGER, \ Committee. 

Charlestown, May 24/A, 1848. 



LETTER FROM WM. B. FOWLE, Esq. 

138 1-2 Washington Street, > 
Boston, May 19, 1848. y 
Charles W. Moork, Esq,. 

My Dear Sir, — In answer to your inquiry what my opin^ 
ion is of the plan of instructing the two sexes in the presence 
of each other, I frankly say, that I consider it injudicious, if 
not positively injurious, and if you ask me why I think so, 
I reply: — 

1. That my experiente has satisfied me that it is safer to 
separate them. 
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2. The opinion of many of the best teachers in the coun- 
try, w?Ao are married, coincides with my own. At Teach- 
fers' Institutes I have made this a subject of speciial inquiry. 

3. The subjects taught to the two sexes should be materi- 
ally different, and some subjects can be taught to one sex in 
the absence of the other, that cannot be so well taught when 
they are together. This is evident where males teach boys, 
and females girls. 

4. The discipline required by the two sexes is so different 
that the teacher who makes the proper distinction will cer- 
tainly lose his character for impartiality. On no other ground 
than this can I account for the barbarous practice of striking 
females as boys are punished. 

5. The sentimentalism that I sometimes bear, about the 
civilizing influence of the gentler sex over the other, is con- 
tradicted by my observation and experience. Mischief arises 
ten times as often as any good is done by this intercourse. 

6. In all Mixed Schools there will be some impure minds 
of both sexes, and their active influence will do far more 
evil than the quiet example of good ones will do good. Pre- 
vention is the key to discipline ahd good morals. 

7. Boys will use bad language in the presence of girls, 
whether these incline to hear it or not. They will do in- 
delicate things to show their spirit. They will have their 
favorite girls, and these will flirt at a very early age. Signs 
will be adopted, and letters interchanged, and assignations 
often made. This I have known to be carried to a great 
extent in some Academies, which are usually Mixed Schools. 

8. Very many judicious parents will not allow their daugh- 
ters to go to Mixed Schools, and yet these are the very chil- 
dren that we wish to draw into the Public Schools. 

9. Most male Teachers prefer to teach girls, and they rare- 
ly advise a separation, if the girls are to be removed from 
under their care. jBar-teachers are the best advisers. 

When the children are under seven years of age, the dan- 
ger is lessened but not removed. Things are seen, and 
said, and done, even in these Primary Schools, which leave 
a permanent stain upon the mind, especially if the yard and 
the privy are common to the two sexes. 

Any one who knows me will know that these opinions do 
no arise from any austerity of character, or any preciseness 
of manners. I know what I saw at school when I. was 
'young, I know what I saw for twenty-one years while I was 
a Teacher, I know what other Teachers have told me, and 
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what has been told me by my pupils, and yet I believe no 
School ever possessed a higher tone of morsdity than mine. 
I should be glad to copy these remarks, and enlarge upon 
each, but I have not time, and your own good sense will an- 
ticipate much of what I should say. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

WM. B. FOWLE- 



Public Libraries. — Munich has seventeen public libraries, 
into every one of which strangers unquestioned may enter, 
peruse, and depart in peace. Of these institutions, the most 
celebrated are lending-libraries. Statistics preach where 
Sermon does not lift its voice. These are its words : In 
London there are in round numbers 600,000 volumes acces- 
sible to the public, or about an average of twenty-two vol- 
umes to every 100 inhabitants. Dublin, with all its defi- 
ciencies, has 69. In Paris, the proportion is 160 volumes to 
every 100 inhabitants ; in Berlin, 182; in Florence, 317 ; in 
Copenhagen, 467 ; in Dresden, 490 ; in Munich, 780. So 
that Paris is six times better provided than London ; Berlin, 
seven times ; Florence, thirteen times ; Copenhagen, nine- . 
teen times ; Dresden, twenty times ; and Munich, thirty-one 
times. 



Territories to Become States. — Utah would make 
twenty States of the size of New Hampshire ; Nebraska, fif- 
teen ; Indian, twenty ; Northwest, sixty-five. Total, one 
hundred and twenty-six States. Should these Territories 
have an equal population to the square mile with New 
Hampshire, they \Yonld contain a population of above thirty- 
eight million souls. 

A Dress Construction. — In a Sunday school, lately, at 
Winton, near Manchester, Eng., it was announced that there 
would be addresses given in the afternoon, and the children 
present were requested to inform their absent brothers and 
sisters. One girl came home in great glee, giving a sister 
that had not attended regularly the following version of it : — 
''There's going to be dresses gen away at school this arter- 
noon, but I doan't think thau's ony casion to goa, for I doan't 
think they'll gie thee one, than goas so seldom." 

The Bible is a book worth more than all the other books 
which were ever printed.— Pa^cA Henry. 
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From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

MACAULAY'S STYLE. 

Tliis article is already long, but before we close, we must 
be indulged in some brief observations on two peculiarities 
of the style of Macaulay, which go to confirm what we have 
already stated in relation to his want of acquaintance with 
the Greek writers. Or if they do not prove as much as this, 
they at least show that he has been far enough from taking 
any pains to form his style on those incomparable models. 

One of these peculiarities is the rhetorical trick which he 
so constantly practices, of overstating his positions and argu- 
ments, and intensifying the effect by an endless exuberance 
of illustration. Now the characteristic of the Attic writers 
is a temperance of statement and expression, which reminds 
one of a spirited steed, held in check by his rider, and con- 
veying the impression of a great reserve of speed and mettle 
behind what was allowed to be manifested. 

In writers of the very highest class, there is a wonderful 
clearness and exactness of conception, combined with the 
power of creating precise and fit expression, so that they 
convey, at once, and on the first trial, the very impression 
they aim to give. Inferior writers flounder around and 
around their subject, trying one form of expression and then 
the other, only because they lack the skill to hit the mark 
the first shot ,- and their simple and admiring readers praise 
that affluence of words and illustration with which they 
strive to help the indistinctness of their conceptions. 

We weary of a writer who wants the power of selection 
and disposition, and confuses us by a multitude of details 
and particulars, though ihey form a part of his subject : but 
we are sometimes weak enough to admire him who, instead 
of giving us a clear picture of his subject, confuses and be- 
wilders us by making it a support on which he hangs a store 
of fine pictures of other things, which have more or less re- 
semblance to it. 

The other peculiarity of Macaulay's style which we wish 
to notice, is his fondness for short sentences. Every reader 
must have noticed it, and indeed it forms no inconsiderable 
part of his curious wordcraft. Opening a volume of these 
speeches at random, we light on the following, which we 
quote as a specimen of what we allude to : 

**This mistake our ancestors committed. They posted a 
church in Ireland just as they posted garrisons in Ireland. 
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The garrisons did their work. They were disliked. Bat 
that mattered not. They had their forts and their arms, 
and they kept down the aboriginal race. But the church 
did not do its work. For to that work the love and confi- 
dence of the people were essential." 

This kind of writing' is always out of place, except in the 
description of some thrilling catastrophe, to which such 
breathless interest attaches, that the slightest particulars be- 
come affecting incidents, and the mind, in the fulness of its 
emotion, gives an importance to each separate idea which 
justifies its expression in a distinct sentence. To dress up 
trifles and nothings in this species of style, as Macaulay fre- 
quently does, seems to us to betray an overwhelming con- 
ceit, as if the merest trifle, when he uttered it, had the dig- 
nity of an important proposition. Short sentences are per- 
spicuous, and do not fatigue the attention ; but he possesses 
little skill in the art of composition, who cannot combine 
clearness with a more flowing style. 

When a thought is broken up into so many fragmentary 
propositions, there is no opportunity for that skillful arrange- 
ment, and delicate shading, which brings the leading idea 
prominently forward, and throws its accessories about it as 
graceful drapery ; and instead of laying before you a naked 
man ^ and a shirt, and a vest, and unmentionables, and a 
coat, and boots, and a bat, as separate objeets of attention, 
presents to you a gentleman with his toilette made and his 
beaver on. Melody is one of the higher qualities of style; 
but there is no more music in a volley of short sentences, let 
off in rapid succession, than there was in the jolting of the 
Ohio Senator's carriage in his memorable midnight ride, 
which Mrs. Stowe graphically describes as ''proceeding 
along, much as follows : bump ! bump ! bump ! slush !" 

We have told eur readers what in our opinion is not to be 
admired in Macaulay ; there are few who have a proper relish 
for literary good things, that need to be told what in him 
really deserves admiration. No English writer of the pre- 
sent day, the novelists excepted, is so widely read ; and none, 
without exception, so generally admired. 



I am of opinion that the Bible contains more true sublim* 
ity, more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, more impcff- 
tant history, and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, than 
can be collected from all other books, in whatever age or 
langi^e they have been written.-^^ir Wm^ J^nes. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 

In the case of the application of Stephen A. Salisbury late trus^ 
tee of school district No. 12 of Burrillville, for the assessment and 
collection of a tax upon said district. 

The parties were heard by the Commissioner at a meeting at 
the district school house, May 24, 1853, called by notice issued by 
the Commissioner, and posted up on the door of the school house. 

It appears that at a district meeting legally notified and held on 
the 4th Dec 1852, the district voted a tax of thirty-five dollars upon 
the property of the district in order to continue the district school 
three months, and the tax was subsequently approved by the Com- 
mittee of the town. 

' The trustee employed a teacher and commenced the school on 
the 13th Dec. 

Jan. 4, 1853, several persons applied to the trustee to call a 
special meeting, and a notice was issued calling a meeting to bQ 
held Jan. 10. The meeting was applied for <<for the purpose of consid- 
ering the present tax, as there are persons taxed, who live and are 
taxed on the same property in another district ; also property in the 
district not taxed." The notice also specified other objects, but no 
notice was given of .any proposition to rescind the tax, nor did the 
request refer to any such intent unless it is implied from the fore- 
going words. 

At this meeting the district voted to rescind the tax and to direct 
the trustee to discontinue the school as soon as the public money 
was expended. 

The trustee contends that he was authorized by the district to 
make the contract he did, and that the district had no rigjit to re- 
scind after the contract was made. 

Under the old school law, if a district made a contract or author- 
ized one to be made, and then refused to provide the means of ful- 
filling it, a suit might have been brought against the district in the 
State Courts and damages and costs recovered against the district. 

As this was expensive to both parties, the revised law, Sec 46, has 
provided in addition to the remedy by suit which still remains, that 
*' if a district tax shall be voted, assessed, approved of and a con- 
tract legally entered into under it, or such contract be legally enter- 
2 
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ed into without such vote, assessment or approral, and said district 
shall thereafter neglect or refuse to proceed and collect a tax, the 
Commissioner of Public Schools after notice and hearing the parties, 
may appoint assessors to assess a tax and issue a warrant to the 
collector of the district, or to a collector by him appointed, author- 
izing and requiring him to proceed and collect said tax." Under 
this section the present application is made. 

The fact of the tax being assessed or of its having been approved 
by the Committee, would not take from the distript the right to re- 
scind it. The whole turns upon the question whether a contract was 
legally entered into under the vote of the district, and I am of opin- 
ion that it was. The district therefore could not rescind it after the 
contract was made without being liable to a suit for damages or to a 
process like that now applied for. 

It becomes therefore unnecessary to decide whether the notice for 
the second meeting was sufficient to justify the district in rescinding 
the tax. 

As a general rule, it is not advisable for district officers to proceed 
in expending money or making a contract unless they are satisfied 
that a majority of the tax payers, absent as well as present, are fair- 
ly in favor of iti A mere accidental majority occasioned by absence 
of opponents is unsafe. And if a case should arise where district 
officers should undertake to avail themselves of such an accidental 
majority, and there should be any appearance of a design to antici- 
pate or prevent a repeal of the tax by entering into a contract before 
there could be time for having another meeting, the Commissioner 
of Public Schools would not lend the aid of his office to the enforce- 
ment of it, but would leave the parties to their action at law. 

In the present case however there is no evidence but that the trus- 
tee acted fairly and honestly. 

The proper process must therefore be issued for assessing and 

collecting the tax according to the beforementioned provisions of the 

law. E. R. POTTER, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Providence, June 8, 1853. 

I approve of the above decision. R. W. GREENE, 

June 10, 1863. C. J. Supreme Court 
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THE WORTH OF HOURS. 

MILNES. 

We extract the following lines from " Poetry for Home and 
School, Boston 1846," a collection of poetry which should be in 
every school library and in every family. 

Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by ; 

For every man's weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them, while they pass. 
As through a dim or tainted glass : 

But if in earnest care you would 
Meet out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your aftermood. 

Those surely are not fairly spent 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content : 

And more, — though free from seeming harm 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from Pleasure's charm, 

If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done, — 

Of something from your being's chain 
Broke off, nor to be linked again 
By all mere memory caa retain, — 

Upon your heart this truth may rise, 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices Man's just destinies : 

So should we live, that every Hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every Thought and every Deed 
May hold withis itself the seed 
Of future good and future need ; 

Esteeming Sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope not destroy, 
Far better than a barren Joy. 



1^2 EXTRACTS ITBOM A MABHTSB'S ^KETCHES. 
EXTRACTS FROM A " MARINER'S SKETCHES,'^ 

BT NATHANIEL AMES, FBOVIDENCE, 1830. 

My first recollections are connected with a little, old, Hen 
foot' school house, which like the domicil of Joe Strickland's 
Uncle Ben, was situated ' close to the meetin hons,' and its 
vinegar faced sovereign, Miss O , or as she was more fa- 
miliarly and generally called, Miss Betsey« A Catholic 
would have called her ' Nuestra &enora della Pianti,' oar la- 
dy of Complaints, for she was the exciting cause of most of 
the vagitus infantum that were to be heard in the village. 

Some of her punishments were peculiar to herself, and I 
will mention them, the more readily, as I feel no fear of 
their re-infliction, unless the Massachusetts Legislature, 
among its innumerable actS) should pass one for their revi- 
val, or some of our anti-capital-punisbment senators should 
recommend them to Congress as substitutes for dangling. 

In the partition there was a gimblet-hole, an inch or two 
higher than my head from the floor, into which a lock of my 
hair, (for this punishment was a monopoly of mine,) was 
put and secured by a peg, so that I was compelled to stand 
on tiptoe and bolt upright, with my jaws drawn ajar, like 
the door of a grog shop on Sunday morning. 

This answered very well for one season, but the next 
summer, when as usual, I commenced operations by draw- 
ing down upon my head the indignation of the ^ school- 
ma'am,' and one of my ' bright yellow locks ' was put into 
well known durance, I found that I had grown so much du- 
ring the fall and winter, that I could ^ stand at ease, ' as sol- 
diers say. Her ingenuity, however ' devised brave punish* 
ments,' of another kind for me. 

The school house tongs were mounted astride on my neck, 
and I was ordered to stand in the middle of the room, for 
a 'vlouting stock,' as Sir Hugh Evans would call it, to the 
rest of the scholars. I had not been 'on post' but a few 
moments, when one of the boys, <a fellow of infinite hu- 
mor,' throw his countenance into such a grotesque shape, 
that human gravity, which had just left off petticoats, was 
no proof against it. My cachinations reached the oflended 
ears of Miss Betsey, who striding up to me, like a walking 
pair of compasses, laid hold of the end of the tongs, and 
gave me a very correct idea of the sensations of hanging. 

When we were at play before school, some of the most 
active were stationed at the corner of the street, and the mo- 



1 
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ment the alarm was given, *the school-ma'am is coming/ 
the whole fleet immediately < bore up and made sail ' for the 
school house • The girls, who might be denominated the 
^ inshore squadron,' seldom ventured far from the door, with 
the exception of some of the oldest, who mixed among the 
boys, practising the ^manual exercise ' of airs and graces, of 
smiles and blushes with the innate and long-enduring spirit 
of coquetry peculiar to the sex. 

During the winter months, I was sent to ' a man's school' 
which had a new prime minister every season. Among the 
first that I recollect was a gentleman from Providence, who 
was a kind of a ' king log, ' among us, and was regularly sa- 
luted, when school was done, with a shower of tfoow-balls, 
and escorted to his lodgings by a detachment of young 
Cossacks, who ^ harrassed his rear,' with an irregular but 
well directed discharge of the same missiles. 

««««««« 

From law and medicine I made a natural transition to di- 
vinity, and was fitted for college byaclerg3rman of somewhat 
eccentric habits, with whom I became a great favorite, and 
whose smoking tobacco I used to qualify with gunpowder, 
which the unsuspecting, good old man smoked as usual, but 
occasionally broke out in exclamations of suprise at the un- 
accountable explosions, mixed with expiressions of indignation 
at the shopkeeper who supplied his pipe. 

His school was composed of three others besides myself; 
one of them, the son of one of our Governors, another, the 
son of a Boston merchant, and the third, a long-sided Habak- 
kuk Mucklewrath-looking creature, from Vermont, I believe, 
now a minister, and married ; for when did a preacher ever 
have any further trouble in the < matrimonial line,' than just 
to throw the handkerchief, like the Grand Turk ? 

Having attained a suitable age, I made my appearance at 
Cambridge, with eighty-two others, as candidates for admis- 
sion to the literary arena. 

In the course of my examination, the professor of Mathe* 
matics, asked me abruptly, ' How much is twice two ?" to 
which I answered after some hesitation, ' Four. ' duestion 
second followed like a flash of lightning, ' How do you prove 
that V This was what cockneys call a ' settler ;' and after 
pondering some time, I was forced to * give it up,' and was 
informed that ' Twice two made four by the repeated addition 
of one 1" 

* . « * « « « « 

While the class was struggling through Millot's Universal 
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History, the most utterly worthless and contemptible work of 
that kind or any other extant, and which the sagacious 'facul- 
ty ' of Harvard, adopted as a class book, the tutor asked one 
day, 'Did Cato die? to which the student, after hastily count- 
ing the centuries that had elapsed since the last day of the 
Roman republic, and finding they amounted to nearly nine- 
teen, boldly answered, * Yes sir,' taking it for granted that so 
staimch a friend of republics as Cato, would, if he were alive, 
have emigrated to the United States, and taken an active part 
in politics; but it seems he was * clean wrong,' for the pro- 
found and accurate tutor immediately replied, *No, he did 
not, he killed him?elf.' 



EDWARD IRVING ON EDUCATION. 

"Those systems of education whose chief aim it is to teach the 
nature of the physical productions of the earth, and the mechanical 
arts by which they are to be transported from place to place, and the 
chemical arts by which their forms and properties are changed, and 
the science of economy or of turning our handiwork to the best ac- 
count, are to me no systems of education whatever, unless I could 
persuade myself that man was merely king of the animals, head la- 
borer and master workman of the earth. I can see a great use and 
value in these physical sciences, to enable a man to maintain himself 
with less brutal labor, to the end he may have more leisure for higher 
and nobler occupations ; and in this respect I greatly admire them, 
as having bowed the stubborn neck of the elements to the spirit of 
man and restored him that power over creation with which he was 
endowed at first. But if he is to be taught in his youth no higher 
occupation than this, no God like recreation of the soul, no spiritual 
sciences ; and if what he is taught of intellect be thus bound down 
like Prometheus to the barren earth, then have we an education, 
which, however splendid in its apparatus, however imposing in its 
experiments, however fruitful in riches and all which riches can 
command, is poor and meagre, low, mean and earthly, altogether 
insuflficient to satisfy man's estate ; which doth but harness him for 
his work, which doth but enslave and enserf him to the soil, but 
giveth to him no tokens, no hint nor intimation of his reasonable be- 
ing ; for I call not that reason which labors in the clay; it is but the 
instinct of the noble animal and not the reason of the spiritual being. 
Such education will depress a people out of manliness, out of liberty, 
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out of poetry and religion and whatever else hath been the crown 
of glory around the brows of mankind." Quoted from English 
Journal of Education. New Series. Vol. 2, p. 238. 



REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

OF CHARLESTOWN, R. I. 

To the town of Charlestown, in Town Meeting assem- 
bled : — Your Committee are again called upon to lay before 
you an account of their labors ; and in so doing to make 
you acquainted with the present condition of our Schools 
and School Districts, and the means by which they have 
been, and may be still further improved. 

This subject is one of no ordinary interest ; its results 
are vital in their importance ; they afiect every individual in 
the community. Our common school system of education 
is the only basis upon which the superstructure of our civil 
and political liberties can securely stand ; and if that basis 
be weakened, either by the lack of sufficient means or the 
apathy of our several Committees, in the same degree will 
the perpetuity of our free institutions be endangered. 

We are glad that it is in our power to say that this vitally 
important subject is begining to be more generally appreci- 
ated. In our tour of school inspection, it has been to us a 
'source of real gratification to find a marked advancement in 
the several School Districts ; and we have witnessed with 
pleasure the interest and the unanimity of effort with which 
parents and trustees have mutually co-operated in the eleva- 
tion of the educational and moral standard of our Schools, 
to the full extent attainable under the workings of the pre- 
sent system, and the limited means made available by our 
town for the purpose of public instruction. 

We are of opinion that the trustees have put forth their 
best efforts in the selection of competent and efficient Teach- 
ers •; and although in a few instances (as will be seen in the 
reports of the Districts) their exertions have failed of entire 
success, yet on the whole we have ample occasion for gra- 
titude. 

Another and indispensable element in the success of this 
most important enterprise, is the grant by the town of a suf- 
ficiency of means to continue the schools at least eight 
months in the year, and this attained, a small rate bill would 
make the schools permanent, an object particularly desirable 
in all the districts in the town. 
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At the annual town meeting of the town of Charlestown, 
June 1st, 1862, Peleg T. Brightman, John W. Tucker and 
Charles Cross, were appointed to superintend the publie 
schools in the several districts. 

This Committee met the 7th day of June, and organized 
by choosing John W. Tucker Chairman, and Peleg T. Bright- 
man Clerk. 

The amount of money received for the maintenance of 
our schools for the past year is as follows : — 

State appropriation, $247 18 

Town do 126 00 

Registry taxes, 97 48 



470 66 

Which was divided one half equally amongst the several 
districts ; the remainder according to the average school at- 
tendance the proceeding year, with the exception of the 
Registry Tax, which was divided equally among the dis- 
tricts. 

In addition to the regular quarterly meetings, your Com- 
mittee have held several special sessions for the considera- 
tion of the wants of the dilSferent districts and schools. 

There have been eleven teachers employed the past year, 
and with but one exception, they have been of the right 
stamp ; and in almost every respect, well qualified for the 
important and difficult work they had undertaken. The 
schools have exhibited a prosperous and improving condi- 
tion, compared with last year, results which may be legiti- 
mately expected from those who make teaching a permanent 
business. 

A very eonaiderable proportion of the teachers have had 
long experience ; others whose experience has been less, 
have made up in a good degree that deficiency by ample 
literary qualifications, and devotion to their duties. 
PELEG T. BRIGHTMAN, > 
JOHN W. TUCKER, } Committee. 

CHARLES CROSS, > 

June, 1863. 

If a person obtain a true knowledge of the christian relig* 
ion, let him study the Holy Scriptures— especially the New 
Testament, therein are contained the words of eternal life. 
It has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error. — John Locke. 
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From the Ghrietlan Inquirer. 
THE MOHAMMEDAN SAINTS. 

VEBSIFIED FROM THOLUCK's "MYSTICISMS OF THE BAST." 

BY J, F. C. 

I. 

Babia, sick upon her bed, 
By two saints was visited : 

II. 
Holy Malik, Hassam wise ; 
Men of mark in Moslem eyes. 

m. 

Hassam says — "Whose prayer is pure, 
Will God's chastisements endure." 

IV. 

Malik, from a deeper sense, 
Uttered his experience — 

V. 

''He who loves his Master's choice. 
Will in chastisement rejoice." 

VI. 

Rabia saw some selfish will 
In their maxims lingering still, 

VII. 

And replied — "O men of grace ! 
He who sees his Master's face, 

vra. 

"Will not in his prayer recall 
That he is chastised at all !" 



I will hazard the assertion, that no man ever did or ever 
will become truly eloquent, without being a constant reader 
of the Bible, and an admirer of the purity and sublimity of 
its language. — Fisher Ames. 



CoLCBiDGE, speaking of short epigrammatic sentences, 
gays : — Such a style an ancient critic would have deemed 
purposely invented for persons troubled with the asthma to 
read, and for them to comprehend who labor under the more 
pitiable asthma of a short- witted intellect. 
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Mend your £akeIology. — [Heir at Law.] 

I am not the oldest person in the world, but have lived long 
enough in it to have witnessed a good many alternations. But 
of all the variations of fashions, manners, religious and politi- 
cal creeds and opinions, nothing has struck me so forcibly as 
the change which the signification of many English words 
and phrases, and the manner of using them, has undergone. 

Ideas and ladies certainly appear in a very different and en- 
tirely new style of dress, to which they wore five and twenty 
or thirty years ago, an unequivocal sign of the * march of in- 
tellect ' and progress of refinement. 

Once, we used simply to say a ship was launched; now she 
^glides majestically into her destined element.' Formerly, 
when a road, bridge, canal, (kc, was out of order, we used to 
say it was undergoing repairs ; the Philadelphia and New 
York editors of this refined generation, tell us that ^ it is being 
mending ;' the same gentlemen will probably soon say that 
at the last dates from Washington such or such a bill 'was 
being being discussed.' 

When two gentlemen in a public assembly blackguard each 
other like two pickpockets, they are said to make use of ' se- 
vere vituperations and personal reflections ;' if one of them 
should happen to swear like a pirate at the time, he uses * an 
energetic method' of expressing himself. 

A writer in a Boston paper, who has travelled it seems in 
Turkey, has kindly volunteered to ^mend our kakelology' with 
regard to the word Tartar, which he spells Tatar. I was a 
good deal puzzled to imagine who these ^ Tatars ' could be, 
but as the writer hinted at their possessing the faculties of 
speech and spontaneous locomotion, I set them down as hu- 
man beings. 

Some years ago folks used to be hanged now and then ; now 
they are uniformly launched into eternity ;' but this expres- 
sion will soon become obsolete, the * dew-eyed pity ' of our 
judges, juries, and governors, having consented to consider 
* killing no murder. ' (Vide U. States versus Drew; Com- 
monwealth versus Isaac B. Desha ; Same versus Michael 
Mc'Garvey, ifcc.) In this last mentioned case the march of 
the jury's intellect seemed to have been far too rapid for slow 
justice to keep pace with. 

* Optical indecisions ' has supplanted squinting ; editors of 
newspapers have left off publishing lists of marriages and 
deaths, but refer their readers to their ^hymeneal register' for 
an account of the pairs that are daily *yoked to the matrimo- 
nial wagon,' while the continual retirements of the members of 
^Adam's lost race,' are comprehended under ' obituary notices.' 
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The ladies, (bless them !) have also lent a hand to the great 
work of refining our language. Dancing till sunrise they call 
'spending a delightful evening,' and it is a beautiful 'morning' 
till nearly sundown, when the ^afternoon' commences, and 
lasts till midnight. It is also ^extremely pleasant' when the 
thermometer stands at 100 degrees in the shade, and * quite 
chilly' or 'really quite uncomfortable' with the mercury at 30 
degrees below zero. 

I was once invited by a lady to pass the 'evening' at her 
house and meet a few friends. I accordingly exhibited my- 
self about an hour after dark, thinking that was evening « in 
the eye of the law.' After sitting ' melancholy and gentle- 
man-like' till after nine, to the manifest 'indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish' of my fair hostess, I made my bow 
and escaped just as the company began to drop in. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that my unfortunate 
ignorance of the fashionable divisions of time was considered 
by the lady as good and sufficient ground for a 'miff,' which 
has lasted to this day. 

Drinking stoutly before dinner is 'taking some refreshment,' 
being as drunk as David's sow, is 'considerably excited;' a 
man who makes a swindling failure is 'considerably embar- 
rassed ;' a lady who flirts shamelessly with every young fel- 
low, is 'very free in her manners.' 

Besides all these and many more alterations, our mother 
tongue is fast assuming a dress like that of a state's prison 
convict, one leg of its inexpressibles baing made of Greek; and 
the other of French, while the waistbands are formed of Lat- 
in. Fashionable intemperates are no longer afflicted with in- 
digestion, it is 'dyspepsy ; the asthma has ceased its ravages 
and given up the field to ' dyspnoea.' Good penmanship is 
' calligraphy,' and any kind of writing is 'chirography.' 

Ladies wear dresses of 'Gros de Nap,' with sleeves 'en gi- 
got,' and 'sautoirs en cravate ;' part of their dress is 'en gerbe' 
with silks 'couleur de rose.' An actor no more comes on the 
stage, he makes his ^entre ;' his first appearance before the 
public is his 'debut.' 

Russians and Turks are no longer killed, wounded or tak- 
en prisoners, a dish of them is occasionally served up to the 
public cooked 'hors du combat.' Our newspapers are filled 
with 'sine quanons,' and 'status ante heliums,' 'a posterioris' 
and 'a fortioris,' instead of the old fashioned reading, 

" Hence, horrible shadow ! un bona fide mockery, hence !" 
In short, the English language will soon become 'neither 
fish, flesh nor red herring ;' indeed, an eminent bookseller as- 
sured me the other day that Walker's and Johnson's diction- 
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aries were fast becoming unsaleable, and but seldom referred 
to, except by a few dandies or 'blues' who wished to pass for 
antiquarians. He declared, with tears in his eyes, that if a 
vocabulary of the English jargon was to appear, it would 
drive his present stock of dictionaries and spelling books out of 
the market, and render them no better than so much waste 
paper. —[jFVom Ame^ Mariner* a Sketches. 



THE UNIVESRAL PRAYER. 

BT ALEXANDER POPE. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage^ 

Jehovah, Jove or Lord ! 

Thou Oreat First Caase, least understood, 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good« 

And that myself am Uind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill, 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than Hell to shun. 

That, more than Heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thousand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the land 

On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right thy grace impart 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 

To find that better way. 
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Save me alike from foolish pride 

And impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened hy thy hreath : 

lead me wheresoever I go, 
Through this day's life or death. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun. 
Thou knowest if best bestowed or not. 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus let all being raise ! 
All nature's incense rise ! 



STAR DUST. 

From Sidney Smith's Sketches of Philosophy. 
* MAN IN SOCIETY. 

You spend your naorning in learning from Hume what hap- 
pened at particular periods of your own history. You dine 
where some man tells you what he has observed in the East 
Indies, and another discourses of brown sugar and Jamaica. 
It is from these perpetual rills of knowledge that you refresh 
yourself, and become strong and healthy as you are. If lions 
would consort together and growl out the observations they 
have made about killing sheep and shepherds, the most likely 
plan for catching a calf grazing, and so forth, they could not 
fail to improve. 

SOCRATES. 

Socrates was, in truth, not very fond of subtle and refined 
speculations ; and upon the intellectual part of our nature lit- 
tle or nothing of his opinions isf recorded. If we may infer 
anything from the clearness and simplicity of his opmions on 
moral subjects, and from the bent which his genius had re- 
ceived for the useful and the practical, he would certainly 
have laid a strong foundation for rational metaphysics. The 
slight sketch I have given of his moral doctrines contains no- 
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thing very new or very brilliant, but comprehends those moral 
doctrines which every person of education has been accus- 
tomed to hear from his childhood : but two thousand years 
ago they were great discoveries ; two thousand years since, 
common sense was not invented. If Orpheus, or Linus, or any 
of those melodious moralists, sung in bad verses, such advice 
as a grandmamma would now give to a child of six years old, 
he was thought to be inspired by the gods, and statues and al- 
tars were erected to his memory. In Hesiod there is a very 
grave exhortation to mankind to wash their faces ; and I have 
discovered a very strong analogy between the precepts of Py- 
thagoras and Mrs. Trimmer ; both think that a son ought to 
obey his father, and both are clear that a good man is better 
than a bad one. Therefore, to measure aright this extraordi- 
nary man, we must remember the period at which he lived ; 
that he was the first who called the attention of mankind from 
the pernicious subtleties which engaged and perplexed their 
wandering understandings to the practical rules of life ; he 
was ihe great father and inventor of common sense, as Ceres 
was of the plough, and Bacchus of intoxication. First he 
taught his contemporaries that they did not know what they 
pretended to know ; then he showed them that they knew no- 
thing ; then he told them what they ought to know. Lastly, 
to sum the praise of Socrates, remember that two thousand 
years ago while men were worshipping the stones on which 
they trod, and the insects which crawled beneath their feet ; 
tyro thousand years ago, with the bowl of poison in his hand, 
Socrates said, " I am persuaded that my death, which is now 
just coming, will conduct me into the presence of the gods, 
who are the most righteous governors, and into the society of 
just and good men ; and I derive confidence from the hope 
that something of man remains after death, and that the con- 
dition of good men will then be much better than that of the 
bad." Soon after this he covered himself up with his cloak, 
and expired. 

INFLUENCE OP ASSOCIATION. 

I remember once seeing an advertisement in the papers, -with 
which I was much struck ; and which I will take the liberty 
of reading: — "Lost, in the Temple Cofiee-House, and sup- 
posed to be taken away by mistake, an oaken stick, which 
has supported its master not only over the greatest part of Eu- 
rope, but has been his companion in his journeys over the in- 
hospitable deserts of Africa ; whoever will restore it to the 
waiter will confer a very serious obligation on the advertiser ; 
or, if that be any obiect, shall receive a recompense very much 
above the value of tne article restored.'' Now, here is a man 
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who buys a sixpenny stick, because it is useful ; and totally 
forgetting the trifling causes which first made his stick of any 
consequence, speaks of it with warmth and affection ; calls it 
his companion ; and would hardly have changed it, perhaps, 
for the gold stick which is carried before the king. But the 
best and the strongest example of this, and of the customary 
progress of association, is in the passion of avarice. A child 
only loves a guinea because it shines ; and as it is equally 
splendid^ he loves a gilt button as well. In after-life he begins 
to love wealth because it affords him the comforts of existence, 
and then love^ it so well that he denies himself the common 
comforts of life to increase it. The uniting idea is so totally 
forgotten, that it is completely sacrificed to the ideas which it 
unites. Two friends unite against the person to whose intro- 
duction they are indebted for their knowledge of each other ; 
exclude him their society, and ruin him by their combination. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OP ENJOYMENT. 

Mankind are always happier for having been happy; so 
that if you make them happy now, you make them happy 
twenty years hence, by the memory of it. A childhood pass- 
ed with a due mixture of rational indulgence, under fond and 
wise parents, diffuses over the whole of life a feeling of calm 
pleasure ; and in extreme old age, is the very last remem- 
brance which time can erase from the mind of man. No enjoy- 
men t, however inconsiderable, is confined to the present moment 
A man is the happier for life, from having made once an 
agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time with pleasant 
people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent plea- 
sure, which contributes to render old men so inattentive to the 
scenes before them ; and carries them back to a world that is 
past, and to scenes never to be renewed again. 

HAPPINESS AS A MORAL AGENT. 

That virtue gives happiness, we all know ; but if it be true 
that happiness contributes to virtue, the principle furnishes us 
with some sort of excuse for the errors and excesses of able 
young men, at the bottom of life, fretting with impatience un- 
der their obscurity, and hatching a thousand chinieras of be- 
ing neglected and overlooked by the world. The natural 
cure of tfiese errors is the sunshine of prosperity ; as they get 
happier, they get better ; and learn from the respect which 
they receive from others to respect themselves. " Whenever," 
says Mr. Lancaster (in his book just published), " I met with 
a boy particularly mischievous, I made him a monitor ; I 
never knew this fail." The cause for the promotion, and the 
kind of encouragement it must occasion, I confess, appear 
rather singular; but of the effect, I have no sort of doubt. 
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kOLBEOOK'S SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Mr. Hinman, agent for disposing of Holbrook's School Appamtas, 
is now going about the State for the purpose of exhibiting it to 
school officers and teachers. The set contains a planetariunit tellu- 
rium, globe, a set of solids, the cube root block, &;c. &c. The price 
is S20. They are all useful, and we hope that the districts which 
can afford it, will generally purchase them. 

REPORTS OF TOWN COMMITTEES. 

We have received several reports of School Committees which 
we should have been glad to insert in the Magazine in fuU. The 
report of the Committee of Warwick, and of Rev. George A. Wil- 
lard, their Visiting Committee, contains many very valuable sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the schools. The report of the School 
Committee of Glocester also gives a very interesting account of 
their schools. Rev. Mr. Otis, County Inspector, but not a member 
of the Committee, has rendered important assistance to the Com* 
mittee in the examination of teachers, which is acknowledged in 
their report. 

Bronchitis. — ^A writer in the Baltimore Sun, who has 
been severely affiicted in his family by that api^ling dis* 
ease, bronchitis, has found relief from the following remedy : 
''Take honey in the comb, squeeze it out and dilute with a 
little water, and wet the lips and mouth occasionally with 
it." It has never been known to fail in cases even where 
children had throats so swollen as to be unable to swallow. 
It is certainly a simple remedy, and may be a very efficacious 
one. 



Young man, attend to the voice of one who has possessed 
a certain degree of fame in the world, and who will shortly 
appear before his Maker. Read the Bible every day of your 
life.— /)r. S. Johnson. 



Note. — ^The Educational Magazine is published by Satles, Mil- 
IBR & Simons, at Providence, B. 1. Price 50 cents per annum, pay- 
able in advance. All communications should be addressed, postpaid, 
to E. R. POTTBR, at Providence, or at Kingston, R. I. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 

The followiiig opinion of the School Commissioner may be 
interesting to Trustees and School Officers : 

STATB OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS. 

Office of Commissioner of Public Schools^ 
Providence, Oct. 26th, 1853. 
In the case of the appeal of Syria Sherman and others, from 
a vote of the School Committee of Burrillville, passed Aug. 
23d, 1853, approving of the tax of $1450, voted by District 
No. 7, in said town, for building a schoolhouse and other ex- 
penses : 

The question is presented whether a district having voted 
a tax according to a particular town valuation, can rescind 
the vote, postpone the payment and hire the money upon a 
note of the district. 

I cannot see any objection to the right of a district to rescind 
a vote ordering a tax and postpone the payment of it. The 
object and effect may sometimes be to include property and 
persons afterwards coming into the district. Whoever comes 
into a school district becomes a sharer in all the advantages 
of the school and district property. If by their coming, an 
addition to the schoolhouse is made necessary, such newcom- 
ers or new property do not pay the whole expense of such ad- 
dition ; the former inhabitants and property have also to pay 
a portion. And sharing in all the advantages of former taxa- 
tion, it does not seem unreasonable that the new property 
should also share in the burdens. In the present case the 
schoolhouse was probably built larger than would have been 
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necessary if it had not been expected that there would be an 
addition to the population of the district. 

Any creditor of the district who may be injured by such 
postponement has a remedy provided by law. 

As to giving notes, a district has the undoubted right to 
make contracts for certain purposes, upon which contracts 
they may be sued and the debt and interest recovered of them. 
A note given to such a contractor would be only additional 
evidence of his claim. And there seems to be no legal ob- 
jection to the district hiring money of a third person to pay a 
just debt contracted for purposes authorized by law. This has 
been the construction always put upon the law in practice, 
and it appears to me sound. 

An objection is also made to costs and attorney's fees. The 
costs of court in a suit decided against the district must of 
course be paid by the district. And the reasonable charges 
of an attorney for defending the suit are proper to be allowed. 
But services rendered by an attorney to any person in contests 
with other persons in the district about district business must 
be paid for by the person for whom they are performed. 

Objection is also made to the allowance of compound inter- 
est. This could not be recovered of the district at law, but I 
see no objection to the district's agreeing to pay it, and paying 
it, if they see fit, as it would be in the power of the School 
Committee to prevent any excess or abuse of the right. 

I therefore confirm the vote of the Committee approving nf 
said tax. E. R. POTTER, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
To the School Committee of Burrillville. 



From the Annals of Science. 

BRITISH GUM SECRET. 

Editor of Annals of Science : — Most of your readers bare 
doubtless heard of the British Gum Secret, which, although 
no longer a secret, is still riot generally known. 

Some years ago, by the burning of a building containing a 
quantity of starch, it was discovered that by heat the starch 
underwent some change, by which it acquired the properties 
of gum. The British government became possessed of the se- 
cret and used it in the preparation of the material by which 
the postage stamps were made adhesive. The subject, how- 
ever, continued to be involved in mystery, till a report having 
been circulated, that the substance on the back of the stamps 
was poisonous, the government was compelled to expliain that 
it was merely starch changed by heat. Whether the details 
of the process, by which the substance is prepared, have ever 
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been published or not, I have been unable to ascertain, but I 
suppose they have not, as a firm in this city, engaged largely 
in the manufacture of envelopes, recently paid a considerable 
sum for the knowledge of a method of preparing paste, which, 
besides being more expensive, is much inferior to the British 
Gum. A few weeks ago I stated to the class studying Chem- 
istry, when upon the subject of starch, what I then knew con- 
cerning the British Gum. Several ingenious pupils at once 
determined to make experiments to ascertain the exact mode 
of preparation, and after trial by various methods, and with 
starch made from different substances, they succeeded per- 
fectly. The history of their failures and methods of partial 
success would be of little service to your readers, but as the 
method by which they succeeded may be useful, I shall de- 
scribe it briefly. 

Take wheat starch (not corn) and pulverize it thoroughly, 
so as to make it as fine as possible ; place this in a clean iron 
vessel over hot coals, sufficient to raise the temperature to 
about 400*^, Fahrenheit, and stir the starch to prevent its burn- 
ing or adhering to the iron vessels. In a few minutes it will 
be seen that the starch has become a very light grey color, 
resembling, in appearance, powdered slippery elm bark, or 
pulvis Ipecacuanha. The process is now completed, and the 
prepared substance may be put up in jars for future use. This 
substance is called by Chemists Leicome. 

To make the gum or paste, mix this powder intimately 
with water and raise the temperature gradually to a boiling 
point. The mixture then becomes semi-transparent, and is 
fit for use. It is much more adhesive than any of the gums, 
and is the best article for paste that I have ever seen. I pre- 
sume it is the same material now used on the back of our post- 
age stamps. The pupils have amused themselves by making 
with it a good article of court plaster ; also by covering tissue 
paper with it on both sides. The substance when dry, is 
more convenient than wafers for fastening together pieces of 
paper, and is also much more adhesive. The expense of pre- 
paration on a large scale would be so small that it might be 
sold at a small advance on the cost of starch, and I see no 
reason why it should not come into general use. For many 
purposes it certainly has no equal. 

I wish it understood that the only claim to credit in this 
matter is that which belongs to my ingenious pupils, who per- 
severed till they overcome all difficulties. JOSEPH RAY. 
Cincinnati Woodward High School, March 17, 1853. 

The British Gum, or torrefied starch, alluded to in the fore- 
going communication, has been for sometime an article of com* 
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mercc ; it has however been generally prepared from the po- 
tutoe atarch, by the aclioQ of a small quantity of nitric acid, 
and subsequent drying — for a long time it was employed in 
the place of gum in calico manufacture, and the method of 
preparation was kept a profound secret for years* 



I fear the spirit of science, at the present day, is too often a 
degradation rather than the true culture of the soul. It is the 
bowing down of the heayen-born spirit before unthinking 
mechanism. It seeks knowledge rather for animal, transito- 
ry purposes, than for the nutriment of the imperishable inward 
life ; and yet the worshippers of science pity or contemn the 
poor, because denied tljiis means of cultiyation. Unhappy 
poor ! Shut out from libraries, and learned institutes ! In 
view of this world's wisdom, it avails you nothing that your 
own nature, manifested in your own and others souls, that 
God's Word and works, that the ocean, earth, and sky, are 
laid open to you ; that you may acquaint yourselves with the 
divine perfections, with the character of Christ, with the du« 
ties of life, wi^ the virtues, the generous sacrifices, and the 
beautiful and holy, emotions, which are a revelation and 
pledge of heaven. All these are nothing, do not lift you to the 
rank of cultivated men, because the mysteries of the telescope 
and microscope, of the air-pump and crucible, are not revealed 
to you ! I would they were revealed to you. I believe the 
time is coming when Christian benevolence will delight in 
spreading all truth and all refinements through all ranks of 
society. But meanwhile be not discouraged. One ray of 
moral and religious truth is worth all the wisdom of the 
schools. One lesson from Christ will carry you higher than 
years of study under those who are too enlightened to follow 
this celestial guide. — Dr. Channing. 



USES OF FAIRY LITERATURE. 
It would be hard to estimate the amount of gentleness and 
mercy that has made its way among os through these slight 
channels. Forbearance, courtesy, consideration for the poor 
and aged, kind treatment of animals, the love of nature, ab- 
horrence of tyranny and brute force — many such good things 
have been first nourished in the child's heart by this poweiv 
ful aid. It has greatly helped to keep us, in some senso, 
ever young, by preserving through our worldly ways one 
slender track not overgrown with weods, where we may walk 
with children, sharing their delights. In an ntiiitarian age, 
of all lOther ttmeS| it isi a mattor of fcave importance tluit Fai« 
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ry tales should be respected. To preservB them in their use- 
fuinessi, they must be as much {nresenred in their simplicity 
and purity, and innocent extravagance, as if they were actual 
fact. Whosoever alters them to suit his own opinions, what- 
ever they are, is guilty, to our thinking, of an act of presump* 
tion, and appropriates to himself what does not belong to him. 
— Household Words. 



'< Why did yon not pocket some of those pears ?" said one 
boy to another ; ?* nobody was there to see.'' ** Yes there was 
—-I was there to see myself, and I don't ever mean to stee my- 
;self do such a thing." I looked at the boy who made this 
noble answer ; he was poorly clad, but he had a noble facoi 
and I thought how there were always two to see your sins, 
jfourself Siud your God. — Christian Inquirer. 



From the Natioiml liiuHligeocer. 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR PUBLIC LIFE. 
We shall do, we think, a pleasure and a service to all who 
are wise enough to wish properly to prepare themielves for 
a public career before they enter on il, by placing before 
them an inedited letter of him who, among us, perhaps car- 
ried such, studies to a greater excellence than all others, the 
late Attorney General Legare. The sketch of a course of 
«ucb discipline presented by the subjoined paper will be 
found valuable^ though cerHainly done, as it avows, in great 
baste. The special studies which he advises are not less 
judicious than the incidental remarks which accompany his 
plan ; and we are especially struck with the weight of one 
truth, little felt in this country, on which he insists ; the 
truth that, for practical life, it is usually far better to know 
only those common but useful things which every man 
comes to learn of the body of others engaged in the same 
pursuits, and thus to borrow from the floating knowledge, 
active and practical around you, than to attempt a plan of 
individual study, unless you make it a really wide and exact 
one« There are few things in which Sciolism — the effort 
to use a knowledge you do not really possess, and, upon a 
mere smattering, to launch beyond your experience — is more 
fatal than it is in public affairs. In them, hardly anything 
so dangerous as your haU*informed men, the presumptuous 
and rash .sort, whom neither experience nor enlightened spec* 
ulation guides; but who, upon the faith of a few confident 
notions out of some system-builders they do not under- 
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Stand, Adam Smith or Bentham,or Heaven knovrs whom, 
are always ready to put aside practice and common sense, 
and rush into no matter what of untried, and even (though 
they do not know it) of exploded. It is this that gives us 
that wild experimental legislation that has so long afflicted 
us with trying all sorts of things upon the public prosperity, 
as if that were some corpus vile, some blind puppy or kitten, 
upon which they, like chemists, were to see what would be 
the effect of the last-invented poison. 

The entire scheme of study suggested by Mr. Legare is 
evidently, as to politics and legislation, historical : for he 
looked on these as purely experimental sciences, as founded 
safely on nothing but fact. Government he considered as a 
thing where the basis of all knowledge is a large and accu- 
i^ate knowledge of the past. In speaking of the Romans and 
Greeks, he mentions only, in his haste, the modern and aux- 
iliary authors — commentators, they may be called, of the 
great original historians : but these, of course, he intended 
should be read in the first place. He took them for granted : 
Homer, Herodotus, Thuoydides, Xenophon, Arrian, Poly- 
bius, Plutarch, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Livy, Sallust and 
Tacitus. He has not thought it necessary to refer to Aris- 
totle, nor to speak of Niebuhr as the most important of all 
critical aids, as too much of Grecian, as well as nearly all Ro- 
man history. 

Nothing can be juster than his remarks about the unwrii^^ 
ten state of English history, and the worse than worthless- 
ness of ^Hume. The book of which he speaks so highly 
(Thierry's) has been translated into English, and given in a 
liOndon edition. As to the rise of feudalism in England, it 
is so much beyond all other books that we wonder it has 
never been reprinted in this country. Of the great period 
of the Commonwealth, England has nothing in the smallest 
degree adequate. Godwin's, a very poor performance, is 
almost the only attempt; Macintosh's nearly as bad ; Gui- 
zot, yet untranslated, the only thing of value. * We may 
mention that three of the great Savigney's books on Roman 
law have been translated into French ; his History of it in 
the Middle Age, (Paris, 1839, 3 vols. 8vo. ;) his Treatise of 
Roman Law, (Paris, 1840 '41, 6 vols. 8vo. ;) and his Trea- 
tise of Possession under the Roman law, (Paris, 1841, 1 vol. 
8vo.) As to England, he would probably have recommend- 
ed Turner as worthy to be read : Henry as useful in regard 
to the earliest times, (Roman and Saxon,) and old Rapin as, 
far the most useful single history. 
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FROM THE CHABLEfTON COURIER. 

The kindness of a literary friend has enabled us to lay 
before our readers an elegant and interesting letter (never 
before in print) from the lamented Legare, written in an- 
swer to inquiries from a young Carolina planter, relative to 
the course of study necessary to enable him to play his part 
gracefully and successfully, as a statesman and publicist, in 
the affairs of his native land : 

Washikoton, October 10, 1841. 

Dear Sir : I avail myself of the first moment of leisure I 
have found, since your letter was forwarded to me from 
Charleston, to answer it ; and I will begin by assuring you 
that not only were your apologies for calling upon me quite 
superfluous, but that I have seldom felt a compliment more 
than that implied in your referring to me on such a subject, 
and been more interested and even eager to comply with a 
request, from the agreeable manner of making it. In short,' 
your letter strikes me as the language of one who has a de- 
cided vocation for that side he stands ready to undertake ; 
and I am delighted to offer you some of the fruits of my own 
experience, because I am quite sure you will make good use 
of them. 

What you aim at is, first, to make yourself master of the 
great sdentia civilisj as Quintilian has it — to understand 
theoretically the philosophy of legislation, and the constitu- 
tion of civil society, in the broadest acceptation of the term* — 
including all the influences, political, judicial, and moral, 
that affect the destinies of mankind, united in bodies politic; 
and, second, how best to turn that knowledge to account in 
the actual service of the State. This is a noble object, and 
you will pardon me for saying it is the very one I proposed 
to myself in boyhood, and which I have never for one mo- 
ment lost sight of since, and to which everything else in my 
studies and pursuits has been, in my view, merely subsidiary 
and instrumental. It is true that, having, from favorable 
circumstances, been enabled to pursue my studies with more 
leisure, and to a greater extent, than Americans are usually 
permitted to do, I have acquired many things that are gen- 
erally* reckoned merely ornamental; but I never made any 
sacrifice to attain them. They were picked up, because I 
found the'm in my path, by the side of the great road I meant 
to travel, and from which I was determined nothing should 
ever tempt me to deviate. I never could reconcile myself 
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to the idea of what is called '^ literary life ;" that is, to a life 
of contemplative and epicurean, however elegant sloth, as 
contradistinguished from one passed in the midst of the busi- 
ness of men, in promoting the great actual interests of so* 
ciety. Not to act on the minds of one's contemporaries 
seems to me to be living in vain. 

Your questions, although distinguished as they are distin- 
guishable in speculation, as well as in practice, must, for 
some purposes, be considered together. The sort of educa- 
tion you would give yourself is that of the citizen of an an- 
cient commonwealth, which always fitted him to <^ perform 
all the offices, public and private, of peace and war," what- 
ever his favorite tastes and studies might be. Thus, in the 
most palmy state of Athenian genius, about the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war, all their great wits were practical 
men: Sophocles was a general, Socrates a stalwart soldier, 
&c. Thucydides, the historian, is a most notable example 
of the same thing. Indeed, I am firmly convinced that one 
of the causes of the surpassing excellence of Greek literature 
was the very fact that genius was always tried in the fierce 
struggles of public life, and constrained to be thoroughly 
experienced in the passions and ways of men. 

This being assunaed, you must begin by making yourself 
a lawyer^ and a thorough one. I mean you must ma$ter 
Blackstoue's Commentaries, with Kent's and Story's ; aod, 
not content with that, you must study Coke's Institute — not 
the Coke Littleton merely, but all the Institutes. I hold it 
for certain that no man can take a lead in the debates of this 
country without this sort of knowledge, and that his lead in 
it will be pretty nearly proportioned to his stock of it. Look, 
for instance, at Judge Marshall's famous argument in the 
case of Jonathan Robbins — the most triumphant exhibition 
of ability ever yet made in Congress, and which none but a 
lawyer could have made. And so of all our other great oiefi ; 
all, like the Roman Patricians, lawyers, of course. Read 
Mr. Jeflferson's State Papers, when he was Secretary of State, 
and see how he discusses great principles of law. True, 
they were lather international than municipal ; but that is 
nothing. The law of nations is only a branch of the " Com- 
mon Law," and it is that mighty common lawc( the English 
race that pervades, nay, constitutes the whole body and bulk 
of our institutions, and without a thorough knowledge of 
which nobody truly understands those institutions. These, 
as I have been preaching for the last twelve years, are alto- 
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gether hist&rieal. If you n^ant to know what they mean or 
are, yon mast look to the monuments of the past, to magna 
thartGi (which has generally been transcribed iii our State 
Constitutions.) the Petition of Right in 1628; the Bill of 
Rights in 1688 ; the Act of Settlement, in 1703, &c. Then 
the Lex Parliamentaria, (Hatsell's Precedents, 4^.) 

Then, as a branch of this study, which has never been 
oifplored as, it deserves to be — I mean the history and re- 
mains of the Commonwealth of England, the school of our 
Republican fathers — Whitelocke, Prynne, Harrinton, and Sid- 
ney ; together with the champions of the Jure Divino side, 
Hobbes, (a man of wonderful abilities,) Clarendon, &c. 
Then, a little later, the writings of Locke, (he was the guide 
and master of our ancestors, and his very words are copied 
in the declaration of Independence^} Ho&dly, ^c. 

But| although from the sources mentioned, you will draw 
a great deal of theoretical knowledge, you must add to it that 
thorough insight into the history of the times, without which 
one's views of institutions like ours must be very superficial. 
The history of England is still to be written, Hume's, ex- 
cept as mere writing, is trash — a farrago of prejudice and ro- 
mance. Lingard's is very much better, especially in doing 
Biore justice to one of the greatest elements of modern social 
progress, the influence of the Roman Catholic Church — a 
subject miserably misapprehended by most English writers. 
Haltam's Constitutional History is a very good work, but 
not thorough enough, neither does it go back far enough. 
There is a work written by a foreigner, that, in my judg- 
ment, throws more light upon the formation of society and 
government in England than anything in the English lan- 
guage — Thierry's ^^Histoire de la conqueiede PAn^leterre 
par les Normands^^^ which is, I believe, translated ; but you 
either do, or should, by all means, know French ; and I 
would recommend to you to read, ih this connection, Meyer's 
Institutions Judiciares ; the part of it relating to English law 
is very striking. 

I take it for granted, as you say you are a planter, that 
you have leisure to study these things thoroughly ; and, if 
BOj then other things — always, however, with a view to busi- 
ness, and to oral and written discussion. When I say you 
must be a lawyer, I do not mean an attorney, but a coun- 
sellor and advocate, and a profound jurist and publicist. Now 
this hast no man can be that does not study the civil law, the 
basis of all European legislation. The civilians are the 
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greatest masters of judicial philosophy to be found anywhere. 
Pothier's works in practical jurisprudence are scarcely rival- 
led, for the unerring judgment with which he brings to bear 
the subtlest metaphysics of law and casuistry upon questions 
otmeumsind (uum. The Institutes of Justinian, with the 
Commentaries of Heineccius and (Yinnius*) will soon let 
you into the elements of the civil law. The modern school 
of Germany are still further enlarging the bounds of the 
science, and clearing up the difficulties left unexplained by 
the doctors of past times. The celebrated professor, Savig- 
ny, whose history of the Roman law in the middle ages has 
altered the whole face of that study, (together with such 
works as Mr. Guizot's History of Civilization in France, in 
5 vols.,) is now publishing a great elementary work, of which 
I have received four volumes. 

If you could acquire German you would find it the most 
labor-saving contrivance in the world. I am quite sure if I 
had gone to Gottingen, as I intended in my youth, instead 
of going to Edinboro', I might have dispensed with half the 
books I have since found to be unworthy of notice from a 
critical student. The Germans are now, and have for some 
time past, been treating this very subject of the philosophy 
of society and legislation in a style peculiar to themselves, 
for they distance all other inquiries, both in vast and acfett* 
rate research and in acute criticism. You must, at all events, 
get Heeren's works on the History of Antiquity, and his 
Manual of Modern History, &c. 

For Greek history, let Anacharsis's Travels, &c., alone ; 
they are good for nothing. Get 1, B.oeckh's Public Econo- 
my ; 2, Muller's Dorians ; 3, Hermann's Manual of Greek 
History ; 4, Wachsmuth's Greek Antiquities ; 6, Schlossert 
History of the Ancient World. 

May I venture to request you to procure and read a paper 
af my own, in the 13th*No. of the New York Review, on 
the Constitutional History of Greece, and especially the de- 
mocracy of Athens, and one on Demosthenes in the 17lh 
number of the same work. I would send them if I had 
copies to spare, as I do send an article from the same period- 
ical on Roman Legislation, which will be a suitable supple-* 
ment to this letter. It develops more fully many of the 
thoughts expressed here. 

* This name the transcriber cannot decipher ; his acquaintance with the subiec 
does not furnish the clue; it might possibly be as well to substitute Gravina or Uil. 
go ; but that is not the MS. 
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In order to pursue your studies without hindrance and with 
perfect fruit, an adequate knowledge of Latin is indispensa- 
ble, and it is easily acquired by any one who will only perse- 
vere from day to day, little by little. Take any Latin book 
you are most curious to read, Livy's History, for instance, 
and study it critically over and over, until you are familiar 
with its forms, translating it first into English, and then re- 
translating the English into Latin, and you will soon know 
enough for any purposes, literary or practical. Nothing is 
easier, if you have that greatest of all human virtues (not 
excepting even courage) perseverance. 

With Latin, French, and German, one has a key to open 
all the treasures of modern learning. Greek is indispensable 
for deeper research ; but that is difficult of attainment — so 
much so that I would not recommend it to any ono who has 
not already made considerable progress in it, or whose pur- 
poses are, as yours are, chiefly practical; most of the histo- 
rians, and philosophers too, are translated — better or worse. 

English literature is the first in the world, with the single 
exception of the Greek. A man who has made himself com- 
pletely master of Shakspeare and Milton alone — that is, has 
got them almost by heart — possesses a treasure of thought, 
knowledge, and sublime poetry to be equalled in no other 
language ever spoken by man. Shakspeare especially stands 
a public speaker instead everywhere. In some of the great- 
est causes I ever argued, I ha?e used passages of hisyby way 
of illustration in argument^ with an effect not to be over- 
rated. The same thing may be said of our matchless English 
Bible. 

You see, dear sir, I am for thorough work — at least when 
I find a subject capable of it. In most cases, when I am ap- 
plied to for suggestions about a course of study, I say throw 
away books, and turn out among the people. The truth is, 
in this country above all others, .bookish men are rather 
shunned by practical ones, and, if a man be a student, he is 
required to give very strong proofs of his efficiency, or it will 
be taken for granted that he is good for nothing in affairs. 
This is the rock you are to avoid. I have been consulted 
repeatedly by young men, even when I was one myself. I 
have always told them their studies would stand in their 
way. This has been my own experience J^t every step I 
have taken, although circumstances of a peculiar kind ena- 
bled me to go into public life in South Carolina twenty-one 
years ago — that is^ as soon as I returned from my studies 
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abroad — and to take a leading part in the Legislature, unlil^ 
when I was somewhat turned of thirty, I was elected Attor- 
ney General of the State— was afterwards Minister abroad — 
then member of Congress— arid now at length, eleven year* 
after ray election to the sariie office in South Carolina, 1 find 
riiyself Attorney General of the United States, so much oc- 
cupied with business as io be obliged to study twelve hours 
a day, and nothing but law. It is for this reason I have 
scarcely been able to write you these hutried lines. Bat 
then there can be no great excellence without great labor, 
and great excellence is seen to shine forth sooner or later. 

I would advise you at all events to practice as much as pos* 
sible public speaking, by going into all assemblies of the peo- 
ple, and never, on any occasion to make a parade of your at- 
tainments. Show what you Icnow by its affects upoa yoor 
nianner of speaking and thinking, rather than by direct cita- 
tion or allusion — as the old philosopher said, don't show me 
what your j5i§-« ea/, only let me have them/a/. Study is 
precious only as discipline ; knowledge is valuable only as 
the instrument of wisdom, and nothing is really worth the 
pursuing but Truth. 

I do not know how far you will find theserahdom hints at 
all profitable ,• but I will just add to them, that you will of 
course study the writings of the political economists, espe- 
cially the English mastiers, frona Adam Smith to Senior aad 
McCulloch, and that on the subject of political philosophy 
the French writers are worthy of particular attention, not so 
much for the justice of their conclusions as the boldness of 
tl\eir speculations, and the insight which revolutions have 
given them into the motions, impuises, and management of 
men in masses, in the absence of any acknowledged author- 
ity or controlling power. Besides Montesquieu, (overrated 
by the last century, underrated by this,) Rousseau is entitled 
to your special attention. His Contrat Social, and other po- 
litical writings, formed the terrible school of French Jacobins. 
So is Thiers, the Jacobin historian of Jacobinism, Tocque- 
ville, &c. Above all, read our State Papers, Revolution- 
ary history, and other annals. Mr Bancroft's admirable work 
Ivill afford a good introduction. 

I must apologize for not making this letter what it ought 
to be— a systematic outline of a course of study for a young 
publicist and statesman. My stint of time would not admit 
of it ; but if you find any useful hints dropped in the hasty 
scrawl which I have been tempted to write, by the pleasure I 
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have in complying with such a request from one of whom, 
though I have not the pleasure of his acquaintance, yet I 
have conceived a very favorable idea, I shall ha fully com- 
pensated for the little trouble 1 have been put to in throw- 
ing them upon paper. . JlUGH S. LEGARE^ 

Elements of English Grammar. By Prof. S. S. Greene, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 

We take pleasure in inserting the following notice which 

has been handed us by a friend : 

Having carefully examined this work^ we unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the best book upon the subject of English 
Grammar now before the public. The introductory course 
is peculiarly adapted to awaken the interest of the young 
learner. He scarcely feels that he is studying Grammar at 
all, bis attention being almost wholly engrossed in examin- 
ing; familiar objects. . 

The transition from the objects to its natne, so natural and 
siiQjple as it is, is made by the pqpil alnaost unconsciously. 
He learns to recognize the noun und^r the name of object- 
words, without being aware that he is taking an important 
step in the classification. of words. In the same manner he 
examines the qualities and actions of objects, and readily 
di^tiaguisbes ih^ adjective and the ver& under the names of 
qnaliiy-xpord and action-word. TJitis he learns all the pairts 
of speech before he is made to comnait to memory dry and 
to him unmeaning definitions. 

Having by this introductory course been introduced into 
the rery heart of the language by constant appeals to his, 
own experience, to what he already knows, he is prepared 
for fhe more formal discussion of the principles of Grammar. 
Thfese^, however, in the Oi-thography, Etymology and Syn- 
fiut,' wherever there is ttie least difficulty, are introduced by 
familiar Oral Exercises very much in the same spirit as in 
the Introduction. 

But the peculiar feature of this work is to be found in the 
Syntax. Before entering upon "the study of the rules the 
learner is taken through a course 6f clbnstructipn of senten- 
ces, in which each element or part is systematically brought 
forward in a gradual process of practical sentence-making. 
Here the pupil learns by actual practice what are the par^( 
of a sentence, and how these pairts are united. 

The rules are almost his own jeis sooti aa he reaches them,f 
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Interspersed among the rules are various cautions intended 
to guard against the use of bad English. 

Throughout the entire work all the principles are enforced 
by a great variety of exercises for the learner. 

The Author evidently believes that examples performed 
by the pupil are more efficacious than mere abstract rules. 
The work is well adapted for general use, ^nd we are happy 
to learn that it is rapidly making its way into our schools. 



KINGSTON CLASSICAL SEMINARY. 

This new institution has thus far realized the sanguine 
hopes of its friends, and will continue under the care of its 
present successful Instructors. 

WILLIAM S. PALMER, A. B., Principal. 

Miss Fannie P. Walbridge, Pijeceptress. 

Miss Ellen E. Dow, Music Teacher. 

The Winter Quarter will commence on Wednesday, No- 
vember 30. 

The Academical Year will hereafter be divided into two 
Terms of 22 weeks each, or four Quarters of 11 weeks each. 

The first term opens about the first of September and closes 
Ptebruary 7th, followed by a vacation of two weeks. The 
second term opens Wednesday, February 22, and closes July 
26th. There will usually be a Recess of one week at 
Thanksgiving and one in May. General Reviews and Ex- 
aminations will occur semi-annually. 

THE LOCATION 

of this Seminary is, in the highest degree, favorable. The 
village of Kingston, in addition to its quiet and excellent 
society, occupies one of the most beautiful sites in New Eng- 
land, having Newport in view at the east, the expanse of the 
ocean to the southeast and south, with a rich and extensive 
landscape in every direction. 

The Trustees have provided a convenient building and 
will spare no expense requisite to render the Institution of 
highest excellence. They intend soon to add a valuable 
collection of Maps, Charts and Philosophical Apparatus. Pu- 
pils will enjoy the advantage of an extensive Mineralogical 
Cabinet and be permitted to draw books from the excellent 
miscellaneous Library of the village. Two new and valuable 
Pianos are provided for the use of the class in music. 

It is the intention of the Trustees to maintain such a num- 
ber of competent Teachers that ttey may have ample time 
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for all iheir duties. The Principal, in the classical depart- 
ment, will strive for the greatest thoroughness in the ele- 
mentary principles, pursuaded that " what is well begun is 
half done."^ In the Higher English Branches, the develop- 
ment of mind will be regarded of paramount importance to 
the mere communication of knowledge. Familiar Lectures, 
with the use of apparatus, will be given in connection with 
instruction in the Natural Sciences. # 

The Preceptress will give special attention to French and 
Drawing. Pupils in Drawing will receive daily lessons of 
one hour each. 

The Government of the school will be maintained, so far 
as may be, in the belief that pupils have a lively apprehen- 
sion of right and wrong, and a jealous regard for the charac- 
ter of the school. But if the good sense of any pupil is in- 
sufficient, effective measures will be adopted. 

TUITION, • 

Common English Branches, per quarter, - $5 00 

Higher English or Languages, - - - 6 00 

Instrumental Music — including the use of the Piano, 

extra, - - - - - 11 00 

Drawing, extra, - - - - - 3 00 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English 
Grammar, are regarded common English Branches. 

Board may be obtained, in good families, for $2 25 per 
week, including room and washing. 

The following Text Book has been recommended. 

English. — Wells's Grammar, Orcutt and Rickard's Class 
Book of Prose and Poetry, Thompson's Arithmetic, Worces- 
ter's Ancient and Modern History, Johnson's Natural Philo- 
sophy, Davies' Elementary Algebra and Davies' Bourdon, 
Davies' Legendre and Davies' Surveying, Wayland's Moral 
Science, Newman's Rhetoric, Cutter's Physiology, Fair- 
bank's Book-Keeping, Wood's Botany, Stockhardt's Chem- 
istry, Hitchcock's Geology, Upham's Intellectual Philosophy. 

French. — Ollendorff's Grammar, (Value's edition,) Tele- 
maque, Charles XH., La Henriade, Oorinne, and Racine. 

Latin. — Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, An- 
drews' Reader, Andrews' Sallust, Folsom's Cicero, Cooper's 
Virgil, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Greek. — Crosby's Grammar, Lessons, and Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Homer's Iliad, Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. 

The following books are recommended for reference : — 
Worcester's and Webster's English Dictionaries, Spier's and 
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Surenne's French Dictionary, Ap^rewa' or LevereU's Latia 
Lexicon, Liddell and Scott's Greelr Le^cicon, Butleif^s Atlas. 
Ciassica^ Anthou's or Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

The Principal will furnish Text Books at reasonable pcices* 
Applications may be made to the Principal or to the fiiib* 
scriber, JOEL MANN, 

Seereiary of the Boardi 
— •.• 

BOOKS. 

God be thanked for books ? They are the voices of the 
litstant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to 
all who will faithfully use them the society, the spiritual 
presence of the best and greatest of our race. No mat ter how 
poor I am ; no matter though the prosperous of my own time 
will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing tp me of Paradise, or Sbaks- 
pear« to open to me the worlds of imagination and the work- 
ings of the human heart, and.Franklin to enrich me with Ihs 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship ; and I may become a cultivated man, though 
excluded irom what is called the best society in the place 
where I live, — Ckanning. 

'< He who loves God aright, must not require that Go4 
should love him in return." — Spinoza^ quoted in Riple^p 
SpedmenSf 3, 397. 

.1 . ■ -I. n il ^mmi ' . 

THB LORD'S PRATER VERSIFIED FOR OHILDR£|f. 

MY MBS. BALB. . 

Oor Father in Hearen, 

We hallow, thy name I 
May thy klDedom so holy 

On earth w the «amfl« 
O ^ve to u8 daily: 

Our portion of bread ( 
It ia irom thy bonnty 

That jUl m\i9t ^ fed. 

ForgiTf our ;tsan8gre8aionfl^ 
^ And te^ch u^.tp kpotr... 

That humble compassion 

Tha^pavdens each, fee.. . 
Keep us irom temptation, . 
Froih weakness and sin. 

Poreyer,t-r:AiP!eii« 
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For the Educational Magazine. 

MR. WEBSTER'S MODE OF STUDY. 

Extract from Mr. Whipple's discourse on the life and ser* 
vices of Daniel Webster, delivered at Provid^ence 1852. 

" Perhaps I may not improperly here introduce what may 
possibly be useful to the rising generation, the little I know 
of Mr. Webster's system of mental culture. 

I had directions from a client, in 1818 or 1819, to consult 
him in a case of some importance, a case in which were pre- 
sented numerous and cross questions of law and equity, so 
ensnarled and entangled, that it required days and 'weeks of 
hard labor to discover a channel way over its shoals, and 
amid its rocks. I called on Mr. Webseer on the .evening of 
my arrival in Boston and stated the nature of the case. He 
saw its difficulties and observed that the early morning was 
the period for such labor, and requested me to meet him in 
his study at an early hour, which I accordingly did. Before 
the hour of dinner, he had threaded all the avenues and 
cross paths of the labyrinth, and he gave an opinion so clear 
and so comprehensive, that at the dinner table I was induced 
to ask him what had been his system of mental culture. He 
gave me an outline and the reasons in support of it. It was 
this ; that so far as training is concerned, the system which 
experience has shown to be most conducive to physical, is 
equally condusive to mental power. That the training in 
both cases should be the same, that it is a law of our na- 
tures, that the body or the mind that labors constantly, 
must necessarily labor moderately. He instanced the race 
horse, which by occasional efforts, in which all its powers 
is exerted, followed by periods of entire rest, would in time 
add very largely to its speed ; and the great walkers or run- 
ners of our own race, who from small beginnings, when fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day fatigue them, would in the end, 
-walk off fifty miles at the rate of five or six miles an hour. 
I think that he also mentioned the London porter, who at 
first staggering under a load of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pounds, would in time carry six or eight hundred 
pounds with apparent ease. The same law governs the 
mind. When employed at all, all its powers should be ex- 
erted to its utmost. Its fatigue should be followed by its 
entire rest. He stated that he was generally in his study at 
five in the morning, that whatever mental occupation em- 
ployed him, began to be obscure, he ceased entirely and re« 

2 
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sorted to some amusement or light business, as a relaxation. 
I remember distinctly his quotation firpm Chesterfield ; " do 
one thing at a time, and whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.*' 

I cannot remember the language but these were his gen- 
eral views. His views of mental culture led me to some 
thought and reflection which ended in the entire conviction» 
that the great object in view 13 mental power and mental 
aqquisitbn alone, Tbe^ greatest readers are seldom the most 
profound thinkers. The mechanics with the greatest ram* 
tj of tools' are not always the best wotkmen. Books, as Ba- 
con observes, are but helps to the mind. Eloquence, such 
as Hamilton's Henry's, Dezter's and Webster's, or Shaks- 
peare's and Demosthenes', rarely proceeds from men of great 
l(3£|rning« It is intense thinking, the slow and painful pro- 
cess of coacentrating aU the powers upon a given subject, 
tl^at liesjat thei foundation of eloquence." 



CULtURE OP THE IMAGINATION. 

Extract from an, article in Putnam's Magazine oi\/' Modem 
Prophets/* by Rev, Saoiuel Osgood. 

'• When we read theses and the like passages of history, we are 
very apt to congratulate ourselves upon liying in these days of coin* 
mon sense, when the rule of reason has set all such hallucinations 
aside. Let us not be too sure of our exemption ; we may have a 
madness of our own, even in the ahsorbins; passion with which our 
shrewd schemers pursue what to them is the one thing needful, and 
we doubt very much if one of our money kings could, when tried 
by t^ie standard of true wisdom, make out a clearer proof of sanity 
than any of the mystical dreamers of the old days of superstition. 
He« certainly, who is so busy with getting a living as never to have 
time to live; whose imagination is. haunted with visions of gold aad 
merchandise which exist merely in his fancy ; whose soul is shut out 
from the cpreat realities that sages have loved, has little right to make 
merry at his fellow madmen who have made the noble mistake of 
losing sight of things present in their dreams of the worlds unseen. 
K we coSd catch a good specimen of the Wall-street type of worldly 
wisdom, who lives among fancies of the financial kind, and have his 
claims to sanity tried before Rbadamanthus, in comparison with <me 
of the old monks who entertained, ansels or exorcised devils, we 
should be little disposed to bet on the Wall-street side. Surely we 
have our own madness, and Mammon is the god who gives the affla- 
tus to the new divination. We have not seen the end of it yet, not 
can any man tell how far the hallucination of the dominant mate* 
rialism may go until the reaction begins, and perhaps some new age 
of enthusiasm leads ofi the future of our race. 
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One thing is very certain, and with stating it we end oar prosing. 
He is a hUppy nian whose mind at the outset of his career is so pos* 
sessed by a true, brave purpose that it moves him to the last, and 
beneath all his thoughts and plans, shapes and exalts his whole fu** 
ture. That is the l^st education which most duly recognises this 
truA, and aims to train youth not merely to act truly, but to be truly 
acted upon, by looking as well to the unconscious motive springs as 
to the conscious and deliberate plans of conduct A far higher place 
must be given to the emotions and imagination, those powers that 
have an almost prophetic function in, our destiny, and which can 
lift US to the heavens or drag us to the dust Prepossessed by true 
ideals, the chamber of imagery filled with forms of beauty and wis- 
dom, the affections j^rvaded by a noble love, and the whole soul 
trained in true relations with the divine kingdom, our rising youth 
may unite the fervor of those old centuries with the keen science 
and the migh^ art of our time. Sagacious men may have Savona- 
rola's prophet-like fire without any surrender of their reasonable 
hope for humanity to wild dreams of the fifth monarch on earth, and 
fair women may keep all the sobriety of their judgment and the pro- 
priety of their sex without falling short of the hi^h-hearted enthu- 
siasm aod spiritoai receptivity that gave such fascmation and power 
to Joanna of Arc. If the guides of education who hold the future of 
Christendom in their hands do not make more account of the minis- 
try of the emotions and imagination, it may be that the power of 
these faculties will be illustrated upon a grand scale in a much baser 
form, and some John of Leyden, catching the passions of the age, 
may mingle war, lust, and avarice into a new fanaticism, of which 
the Mormon prophet is but the tame precurser. 



DICTIONARIES IN SCHOLS. 
In looking over the Report of the Annual Examination of the Bos- 
ton Schools, we find the following paragraph upon the subject of 
Definitions : — 

" There was abo a wide difference in the schools, in the ability of 
the pupils, to give correct definitions to the words, occurring in their 
reading lessons. In some schools, Worcester's Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary was upon every pupil's desk, and the prompt replies showed 
the good use that had been made of it. We found in one school a 
practice which we would recommend our teachers to puraue. In 
every reading lesson, a sentence was given out for definition, and 
every word was defined in course by the class ; and thus, all those 
little common words, such as, if, in, unth, us, <^c., of which, we all 
think we know the meaning, till we are called to define them, were 
considered by the pupils, their origin sought out, the manner shown 
in which, from being first verbs or nouns, they came to be employed 
as connectives, their appropriate uses taught, and also the relation 
which they sustain to other words in the hnguage. 
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as one worthy of the fostering caie of the State, and made an appro- 
priation for the purpose of promoting its objects. 

We may take this occasion to speak of the origin of Ijie Nonnal 
School in this city, which, we trust, is to become a permameat in- 
stitution. 

In the autumn of 1851, Professor Greene gave a course of grata- 
itous lectures and drill exercises, to a class of young persons, mostly 
young ladies, who were intending to become teachers. This class 
met twice a week at the lecture room of the- High School. 

In the autumn of the following >ear, 1852, Mr. Greene having 
secured the services of Prof. Russell and Messrs. D. P. Golburnand 
Arthur Sumner, he resolved to establish a school. By means of 
subscriptions from some of the citizens of Providence, interested in 
the cause of education and a moderate tuition fee, tbie school was 
most successfully maintained through two terms. 

The last autumn, the school was resumed on the same basis as 
before. Professor Greene being again able to secure the services of 
Messrs. Colburn and Sumner, whose experience and ability as teach- 
ers, and whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause in which they aie 
engaged, have justly given them unsurpassed celebrity ia education- 
al movements. 

The instruction in this school has been divided as follows : 

In grammar and the English language, Professor Greene ; in 
mathematics, Mr. Colburn ; in reading and elocution, Mr. Sunmer. 
Geogmphy divided between the two latter gentlemen. 

The success of the effort — the tone of the school — the mental ac- 
tivity displayed — the influence of the example upon the schools of 
the city and State — the w^nt which it supplies, f^re all subjects of 
the highest interest, and upon these we purpose to enlarge at anotb* 
er time. 



"NEVER MIND THEM." . 

The August number of the Missionary iFIerald contains a letter 
from Mr. Scudder, missionary in India, giving an account of the 
conversation of a Brahmin. He says : 

<* While speaking to him of Hindooism and its fatal errois, he 
said, * Sir, never mind them ; tell me of the true way.' " 

The result was that the man embraced the religion of Jesus. His 
remark is one which is worthy of being engraven in gold. Many 
persons not only waste their time, but render themselves impotent of 
doing good, by dwelling continually on the errors of others, when 
they should be presenting the ** true way." Error is much more 
effectually rebuked by the presentation of truth than by the denun- 
ciation of error. Convince a man of the truth, and he will see his 
errors : but berate his errors, and he may be only vexed, and made 
indisposed to consider the truth. Many a Christian may leamfiom 
the remark of the poor Brahmin. — Newport Advertiser. 

It is not the height to which men are advanced that makes them 
giddy ; it is the looldng down with contempt upon those below them* 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

Three years ago, the following lines, by Rev. E. H..Sears^ were 
first pabllshed in the colamns of the Christian Register. We agree 
with that paper in saying '* they deserve to be placed by the side of 
the best Christmas poetry we have in our language.'* 

It came upon the midnight clear. 

That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending neai' liie earth 

To touch their harps of gold ; 
*' Peace on the earth, good-will to meOi 

From heaven's alKgracious King/' 
The world in solemn stillness lay 

To hear the angels sing. 

Still through the cloven skies they come, 

With peaceful wings unfurled, 
And 'till their heavenly music floats 

O'er all the weary world ; 
Above its sad and lowly plains 

They bend t)n heavenly wing, 
And ever o'er its Babel sounds 

The bless^ angels sing. 

Yet with the woes of siii and strife 

The world had sujSered long ; 
Beneath the angel strain have rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong ; 
And man, at war with man, hears not 

The love-song which they bring : 
Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

And hear the angels sing ! 

And ve, beneath life's crushing load 

Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 

With painful steps and slow ; 
Look, now! for glad and golden hours 

Come swiftly on the wing ; 
Oh, rest beside the weary road. 

And hear the angels sing ! 

For lo ! the days are hastening on, 

By prophet bards foretold^ 
When, with the ever-circling yearSy 

Comes round the age of gold ; 
When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 

Which now the angels sing. 
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From Household Words. 
NOW. 
Arise ! for the day is passing 

While you lie dreaming on ; 
Your brothers are cased in armor, 

And forth to the light are gone ; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you ; 

Each man has a part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 

In the face of the stern to-day. 

Arise from the dreams of the future — 

Of gaining a hard fought fields 
Of storming the airy fortress, 

Of bidding the giant yield ; 
Your future has deeds of glory, 

Of honor; (God grant it may!) 
But your arm will never be stronger, 

Or need as now — to-day. 

Arise ! If the past detain you. 

Her sunshine and storms forget ; 
No chains so unworthy to hdld you 

As those of a vain regref ; 
Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever; 

Cast her phantom arms away, 
Nor look back, save to leain the lesson 

Of a nobler strife to-day. 

Arise ! for the hour is passing ; 

The sound that you dimly hear, 
Is your enemy marching to battle ? 

Kise ! rise ! for the foe is near ! 
Stay not to brighten your weapons, 

Or the hour will strike at last. 
And from dreams of a coming battle, 

You will waken, and find it past. 

New Geography in Schools. — Chicago. — Q. Where is Chicago ? 

A. ' At the head of Lake Michigan, on either side of Chicago 
' river. 

Q. What are the {Nrincipal articles of trade, manufactured and 
otherwise in Chicago ? 

A. Comer lots and wild cat notes. 

Q. What notable historical event has occurred in Chicago? 

A. The death of Knud Iverson. 

Q. What would you infer from the incidents attending his de- 
cease? 

A. That people in Chicago, who will not steal, are drowned. 

[Quite as reasonable and logical as some other inferences we have 
seen in books.] 
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DULL CLILDREN. 

No fact can be plainer than this : It is impossible to judge 
correctly of the genius or intellectual ability of the future man 
by the indications of childhood. Some of the most eminent 
men of ages were remarkable only for dullness in their youth. 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his boyhood, was inattentive to his study, 
and ranked very low in school until the age of twelve. When 
Samuel Wythe, the Dublin school-master, attempted to edu- 
cate Richard Brinsley Sheridan, he pronounced the boy an 
"incorrigible dunce." The mother of Sheridan fuHy concur- 
red in this verdict, and declared him the most stupid of her 
sons. Goldsmith was dull in his youth, and Shakspeare, 
Gibbon, Davy, and Dryden, do not appear to have exhibited 
in their childhood even the common elements of future suc- 
cess. 

When Berzellius, the eminent Swedish chemist, left school 
for the university, the words, " Indifferent in behavior and of 
doubtful hope," were scored against his name; and after he 
entered the university, he narrowly escaped being turned back. 
On one of his first visits to the laboratory, when nineteen 
years old, he was taunted with the inquiry, whether he "un- 
derstood the difference between the laboratory and a kitchen." 
Walter Scott had the credit of having " the thickest skull in 
the school," though Dr. Blair told the teacher that many 
bright rays of future genius shone through that same " thick 
skull.'* 

Milton and Swift were justly celebrated for stupidity in 
childhood. The great Isaac Barrow's father used to say that, 
if it pleased God to take from him any of his children, he 
hoped it might be Isaac, as the least promising, Clavius, the 
great mathematician of his age, was so stupid in his boyhood, 
that bis teacher could make nothing of him till they tried 
him in geometry. Carraci, the celebrated painter, was so in- 
apt in his youth, that his masters advised him to restrict his 
ambition to the grinding of colors. 

" One of the most popular authoresses of the present day," 
says an English writer, ** could not read when she was seven. 
Her mother was rather uncomfortable about it, but said, as 
everybody did learn, with opportunity, she supposed her child 
would do so at last. By eighteen, the apparently slow genius 
paid the heavy but inevitable debts of her father from the 
profits of her first work, and, before thirty, had published 
thirty volumes. Dr. Scott, the commentator, could not com- 
pose a theme when twelve years old ; and even at a later age. 
Dr. Adam Clark, after incredible effort, failed to' commit to 
memory a poem of a few stanzas only. At nine years of age, 
one who afterwards became a Chief Justice in this country, 
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was, during a whole winter, nnable to commit to memory the 
little poem found in one of our school-books. 

Labor and patience are the wonder-workers of man — ^the 
wand by whose magic-touch he changes dross into gold, de- 
formity into beauty, the desert into a garden, and the ignorant 
child into the venerable sage. Let no youth be given up as 
an incorrigible dolt, a victim only to be laid upon the altar of 
stupidity, until labor and patience have struggled with him 
long enough to ascertain whether he is a ''natural fool," or 
whether his mind is merely enclosed in a harder shell than 
common, requiring only a little outward aid to escape mto 
vigorous and symmetrical life. — Journal of Edv/catvon. 



Fiom the Providence J oumaL 

Ghtjbch Mx7sic. a recent number of the Boston Courier says 
that '' nine tenths of the fashionable church music is a liibel on de- 
votion, and ought to be hooted from society." • 

This is rather severe language, and somewhat sweepine ; but if 
severe and sweeping, it is believed that a large number of New Eng- 
land congregations will readily acknowledge that there is more truth 
than fiction in the statement 

A more recent number of that paper has another article, on the 
same subject, which possibly may apply as well in our own commu« 
nity as in otlier cities. I append a few extracts from that article in 
the hope that they may find a place in the columns of the Journal. 
After some remarks which are local in their character, the Gouriv 
goes on to say that *' It is matter for wonder that clergymen do not 
protest against such profanation. They must see that the general 
character of the singing neither inspires devotion nor aids piety. If 
choirs would sing some of the old American tunes — the compositioDS 
of Billings, Reed, Swan and Holden, intermingled with Old Hon- 
dred, St Martins, Bangor and Colchester, and the like — tunes which 
have a character that impresses it^self on the memory and enables all 
the congregation to join m the singing, they would not be obliged to 
sing, nor would the minister be obliged to preach so often to empty 
pews or snoring toorshippers, A duet by a bumble bee and a mos- 
quito — ^the humming of the first being the base, and the buzzing of 
the other the treble^ would exhibit as much variety as the greater 
part of the sacred music (sacred trash !) that has been published dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 

But the good old days of Mew England music have passed away, 
and the singing masters who would compose and teach it, are known 
only in history as an extinct race. <* Professors" have taken their 
place and very properly have assumed this more fashionable title ; 
they profess what they have not taste to appreciate, power to teAch, 
nor caj^city to leara. It would be difficult to find a pupil of a mod* 
em "Professor" — or even a "professor" himself--— who could sii^ 
Billing's Majesty, or Bead's Sherbwrne^ or Edson's Lenox, fneces 
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which once had power to excite ei^ audienoe, and which, if perfonn* 
ed now, would ml a meeting house quicker than the 'most eloquent 
preacher in the country. Then^ three or four pages of Sides, that 
could he committed to memory and reduced to practice in three or 
four evenings, were all sufficient to hring forward a choir of sing- 
ers. Now, fifty or a hundred pages of *' elements," made up of jaw 
breaking derivations from Greek and Latin, and all the musical 
terms to be found in the French and Italian vocabularies, clumsily 
Anglicized or Yankeefied, are to be studied ; and if the pupil, after 
six months or a year's beating of brains, should get a tolerable idea 
of what the <' Professor" would be at, (though many of the pupils get 
tired and disgusted in less than half that time) he is probably quali- 
fied to join in the 

SI* hing— so' hong— 

Dl* hing^-do*hong— 

that is so admirably adapted to excite the *' spirituality" of a congre- 
gation. 

We believe it was the celebmted preacher, Whitfield, who first 
adapted devotional poetry to the old popular songs of the Scotch and 
English, because, as he said, it was not right that the devil should 
have all the good music. If the good old music could be restored 
and once more form a part of public worship, we should be willing 
that the devil should take the **Professors and * wish him much joy' 
of his bargain.' " 

INTEMPERANCE. 

The following remedy has been tried with success in Sweden : — 
We will suppose that the liquor to which the patient is addicted to 
drinking is the commonest in the country — say gin. When he en- 
ters the hospital for treatment, he is supplied with his favorite drink^ 
and with no other; if anything else is given to him, or any other 
food, it is flavored with gin. He is in ecstacy ; the very atmosphere 
is redolent of his favorite perfume ! His room is scented with gin ; 
his bed, his clothes, everything around him — every mouthful he 
eats or drinks, everything he touches, every zephyr that steals into 
bis room, brings him still gin. He begins to grow tired of it — be- 
gins rather to wish for something else— begins to find the oppression 
intolerable — ^hates it — cannot bear the sight or scent of it — longs for 
emancipation, and is at last emancipated ; he issues into the fresh 
air a cured man*-dreading nothing so much as that loathed persecu- 
tor which would not leave him an hour's rest in his confinement. 
This remedy appears to have been thoroughly effectual — so eflectual 
that persons who deplored their uncontrollable propensity have peti- 
tioned for admission to the hospital in order to be cured ; and they 
have been cured. 



Admiratiok at Death. — The sun colors the sky most deeply and 
most diffusely, when he hath sunk below the horizon; and they who 
never said, '* How beneficently he shines !" say at last, •* How 
brightly he set !" — Lcmdor. 
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THE REWARD. 

BY JOHN G. WIIITTIEa . 

Who, looking backward from his manhood's prime 
Sees not the spectre of his mis-spent time ; 

And, through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 

From his loved dead ? 

Who bears no trace of Passion's evil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Remorse ? 

Who would not cast 
Half of this future from him, but to win 
Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 

Of the sealed Past ? 

Alas ! the evil which we fain would shun, 
We do, and leave the wished-for good undone ; 

Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow's weakness, prone to fall ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 

Are we alway. 

Yet who, thus looking backward o'er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 

If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was. 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause, 

His fellow men. 

If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin ; 

If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in the hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 

Or hue, hath bent : 

He has not lived in vain ; and while he gives 
The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives. 

With thankful heart, 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he never more 

Can henceforth part. 

An Intense Native American. — The most decided case of native- 
ism we have recently known, is that of a person in this city, who 
was asked to attend the Pilgrim Ball at Plymouth, on the 22d ult 
He replied that *' he was not going forty miles to attend a celebra- 
tion in honor of the arrival of a parcel of foreigners. — Boston Trait' 
script. 
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Two OP THE Same Sort. — A learned clergyman of Maine 
was accosted in the following manner by an illiterate preach- 
er who despised education : *'Sir, you have been to College, I 
suppose?" "Yes sir," was the reply. "I am thankful," re- 
plied the former, " that the Lord has opened my mouth with- 
out any learning." "A similar event," replied the latter, 
<<took place in Balaam's time, but such things are of rare oc- 
currence at the present day." 



Difficulty is, after all, the best school-master. '* A certain 
amount of opposition," says John Neal, (who illustrates his own 
doctrine,) *' is a great help to a man. Kites rise against, not witk 
the wind. Even a head wind is better than none. No man ever 
worked his passage anywhere in a dead calm. Let no man wax 
pale, therefore, because of opposition. Opposition is what he wants, 
and must have, to be good for anything." 



NOTICE. 

The publication of this number has been delayed by various 
causes. It may be the last number of the magazine. The Annual 
Report for January, 1854, will be distributed in a few days, and 
may be bound up with this volume. The Index herewith sent, will 
include a Table of Contents of the Report for that purpose. 
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The Book of Nature — An elementary introduction to the sciences of 
Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology and Physiology, by Schoedler and Medlock. 
A translation of a German work. It has had a large circulation 

in Germany and England. Very handsomely published, by Blan- 

chard & Lea. 

Second Latin Book — A Historical Latin Reader, by Albert Hark- 

ness, A. M. 

A work intended for beginners, and very highly recommended by 
competent persons. Mr. Harkness was formerly principal of the 
Providence High School, and is well known to our citizens : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
Kbmrick's Ancient Egypt, O'Meaba's Napolbon in Exu.b. J. S. 

Redfield : New York. 

This enterprising publisher, who has published a large number of 
very interesting works, proposes to publish a school library, to in- 
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clode some of his works already pablished. These Tolumes aie 
specimens, and are published in a very neat and conyenient shape. 
Many of his publications are very proper for school or village libra- 
ries. 
BuLUoif 's Analytical and Pkaotical English Orambcab. 

Prof. Bullion is author of a series of English, Latin and Greek 
grammars upon the same plan, and his works have for many yean 
had a high standing in the schools. New York : Pratt, Woodford 
&Co. 

Gbkenb's Elbmbnts of English Gbascmab. 

We insert in this number a very favorable notice of this work, 
prepared by a friend. Those who have heard Mr. Greene's instmc* 
tive lectures at our Institutes, will need no other inducement to ex- 
amine the work. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable General Assembly : 

January Session, A. D. 1854. 

The Commissioner of Public Schools herewith presents the 
annual abstract of the statistics of the Public Schools of the 
State. 

He would renew the suggestion made in a former report as 
to the necessity of a revision of the general tax law. As school 
ta^xes are collected according to the general law, and this is 
in many respects ambiguous and deficient, a good law is ab- 
solutely necessary to the peace of the school districts. Town 
taxes are seldom resisted, partly because they are smaller in 
amount, and partly from the habit of paying them.- But school 
taxes are often contested, and the present law leaves an am- 
ple field open for litigation. 

He would also respectfully urge upon the attention of the 
Legislature another suggestion before made. It is believed 
that the present condition of the finances of the State would 
justify a large addition to the annual State appropriation for 
Schools. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 
The following are the names of the persons who have re- 
ceived the benefit of the the appropriation from its commence- 
ment : 

Age. 
when adm. Entered. Left. 

Fanny Lanphear, ' HoiAinton, 26, May, 1845, May, 1846. 

Abigal Slocum, Portsmouth, 25, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

^eleg Slocum, Portsmouth,. 20, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

Mary E. Slocum, Portsmouth, 14, May, 1845, May, 1847, 

James Budloog, Warwick, 20, Aug., 1845, May, 1847 



Charles H. Steere, Glocester, 15, May, 1846, May, 1850. 

Phebe A. Winsor, * Johnston, 8, May, 1846, April, 1852. 

John W. Davenport, Tiverton, . 13, May, 1847, Aug., 1853. 

Samuel W. Thompson, Glocester, II, May, 1847, April, 1853. 

Mercy E. Tanner, Coventry, 10, May, 1847, April, 1852. 

Minerva Mowry, Smithfield, 13, May, 1848, May, 1851, 

Samuel G. Greene, Hopkinton, 11, July, 1849, Aug., 1851. 

George Gavit, Westerly, 10, May, 1850. 

Wm, E. Slocum, Cumberland, Sept., 1852. 

Agnes McLaughlin North Prov., Sept., 1852. 

Mary E. Wilber, Little Comp., Sept., 1852. 

The orders on the Treasury for their support have been — 
1853, April i, $300 00 

*^ Oct. 10, 250 00 

The beneficiaries of this State have been sent to the 
" American Asylum at Hartford, for the Education and In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb." The time for admission 
of pupils is the third Wednesday of September in every year. 
The charge is $100 per annum. In case of sickness, extra 
charges are made. Persons applj'ing for admission must be 
between the ages of eight and twenty-five years ; must be of 
good natural intellect, capable of forming and joining letters 
with a pen legibly and correctly; free from immoralities of 
conduct and from contagious disease. The charge for board 
includes washing, fuel, lights, stationery and tuition. No de- 
ductions are made for absence, except on account of sickness. 

THE BLIND. 

The following persons have received the benefit of our State 
appropriation for the blind : — 

Entered. Left. 

William Hatch, Bristol, January, 1845, 

Oliver Caswell, Jamestown, January, 1845, 

Elizabeth Eddy, Warren, " 1845, 

Charles Cod dington, Newport, March, 1846, 

Maria Dunham, Newport, " 1846, 

Marcia Thurber, Providence, June, 1846, 

Alexander Kenyon, S. Kingstown, October, 1847. 

Wm. Tallowfield, Providence, Nov. 1849, 

Jatues H- Graham, Newport, May, 1850. 

Elizabeth Dennely, S. Kingstown, October, 1851. 

Lucy Ross, N.Prov. Dec. 1852. 

The orders on the Treasury for their support have been — 

1853j Nov. 19, $400 00 



January, 
(( 

May, 


1851. 
1848. 
1853. 

cc 


June, 


1847. 


Nov. 


1850. 



The benelSiciaries of this State have been sent to the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind/ at 
Boston. The charge at that Institution is $160 per annum, 
which covers board, washing, medicine, use of books, musical 
instruments, and all expenses except clothing and travelling 
expenses. Pupils must be under fifteen when admitted, and 
of good character ; frfee from epilepsy or any contagious dis- 
ease ; and the friends of the applicant are required to answer 
certain queries respecting his age, and the cause and degree of 
his blindness, and to furnish an obligation that when dis- 
charged he shall be removed without expense to the Institu- 
tion. If possible, pupils should be taught the letters before 
going to the Institution. Books in raised letters for the blind 
can be procured there. 

IDIOTS- 

The orders on the Treasury for the ediiication of idiots and 
imbeciles have been — 

1853, June 16, to Dr. Geo. Browne, of Barre, $100 00 

« July to Dr. S. G. Howe, of South Boston, 284 45 
For admission to the Massachusetts School, at Soutli Bos- 
ton, it is recommended that they be between the ages of six 
and twelve ; not epileptic, insane, or incurably hydrocephalic 
or paralytic. The parents are required to provide clothing, 
and to give surety that the pupil when discharged shall be 
removed without expense to the institution. Pupils are] at 
first taken for one month on trial. The terms for beneficia- 
ries for board and tuition, are generally $150 per annum, but 
vary somewhat according to the condition of the pupil. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In my last Report I referred to the private Normal School, 
established in the City of Providence. The Instructors in this 
school are, Messrs. Greene, Colburn, and Sumner, with the 
assistance of Prof. Guyot, in Physical Geography. They are 
all excellent in their several departments, and there are few 
institutions in the country where Teachers can have as good 
instruction. 
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. I'his institution is worthy of support, and if the assistance 
of the Legislature be necessary to its continuance I would 
recommend that it should be given. 

LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION. 

It is believed that the school law has to a considerable ex- 
tent effected one of its great purposes —the prevention of liti- 
gation in relation to school business. If every disputable mat- 
ter for the last ten years had been carried before the courts, 
the expense, delay, trouble, and the ill temper growing out of 
long lawsuits, would have been serious obstacles in the way 
of establishing a good system. 

One provision in the new law will probably tend still more 
tb prevent litigation. By section 66 it was provided that no 
proceeding relating to ordering or assessing a school tax, if 
not appealed from, or if orif appeal confirmed by the Commis- 
«ioner, should afterwards be questioned in any court whatever. 
By this section a large source of lawsuits is at once cutoff, 
and at the same time there is ample opportunity for redress in 
case of real injustice, as incase the Commissioner either refused 
or declined to grant the redress sought for, the General As- 
sembly might authorize a trial before a proper court. And it 
is better that the General Assembly should occasionally in- 
terfere, when necessary to prevent injustice, than that the 
whole subject should be thrown open to continual agitation. 
It is perhaps almost impossible so to draft a law as to pro- 
vide for all cases, and to make the rights and duties of parties 
so plain as to prevent litigation. Few but those who have 
been taught by experience and frequent failure, knew the dif- 
ficulty of drafting a good law upon any subject. There area 
variety of questions to be considered in every case. Old cus- 
toms and institutions are to be consulted. Great care is ne- 
cessary in considering how far the new statute conflicts with 
ot alters former laws. And so great is the variety of circum- 
stances constantly arising in a civilized and progressive socie- 
ty, that in making a law which we think perfectly just for 
one class of cases, we afterwards find we have been doing in- 
justice in another class of cases which did not happen to oc- 
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cur to the Legislature. And such are the defects of language 
that the legislator often fails of carrying out his clearly under- 
stood intention. 

So the present school law undoubtedly has its defects and 
ambiguities. Although the present Commissioner and sever- 
al committees of the Legislature were for three years engaged 
in revising it and suggesting amendments and improvements, 
it is still no doubt imperfect. Many complain of its length. 
Yet while the law was before the Legislature, individuals were 
continually pressing to have their own particular cases spe- 
cially provided for in it. 

UNIFORMITY OP BOOKS, 

Questions are constantly arising as to the books proper to 
be used in schools, and as the present Commissioner has al- 
ways endeavored to abstain from interfering with this subject, 
he tbinks proper to give some of his reasons for so doing. 

In a large school a uniformity of books is almost absolutely 
necessary, as without complete classification the small num* 
ber of teachers generally employed could not properly attend 
to the recitations. 

But even here an ^occasional change of books is not without 
its advantage. Novelty has its interest for both teachers and 
pupils. A new book containing some different mode of ex- 
plaining an old subject, contributes to forming habits of inves- 
tigation and to the thorough understanding of a question. It 
is true that if the teacher were what in theory he should be, if 
he fully understood a subject in all its bearings, could exhibit 
it to his pupils in all its different lights and aid them in un- 
ravelling its intricacies, it would matter little what text book 
was used. Such a teacher could supply all deficiencies. But 
many of our teachers are imperfectly educated, and this will 
probably always be the case. And as things are, pupils must 
sometimes have recourse to consulting many different books 
upon the same subject, for that variety and comprehensive- 
ness of view which the teacher fails to impart. 

But while uniformity in districts or towns has its advanta- 
ges, there are serious objections to it when attempted on a 
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larger scale, for instance throughout a state. It would par- 
take too much of the character of a monopoly. It would be 
a serious obstacle to improvement in text books. And it would 
put it in the power of those, whose views on any question of 
morals were in the ascendancy, to inculcate them upon the 
young through the medium of the reading lessons, the studies 
of history and philosophy, and other exercises in schools, and 
often, perhaps, without a suspicion of such an intention. 

But these are not the only objections. If one set of books 
is to be adopted or recommended for an entire State, it must 
probably be done through a Board of Examiners, appointed to 
look into the different books in use or offered, and to select 
those they deem the best. Now while school books are as 
profitable to their publishers as now, while a successful school 
book makes the fortune of its author and publishers, no exer- 
tions on their part would be spared to secure the monopoly of 
a State. The mere recommendation of such a State Board 
without any compulsory adoption, would be worth a large sum 
to any author. Intrigue would be at work in the selection of 
such a Board. And members of it who would not be access- 
ible to bribery, might still be influenced in various other ways. 
And when a book was adopted the efforts of all other publish- 
ers, their influence with teachers, school oflSicers, &c., would 
at once be directed to procure a change. 

Some of these difiiculties and objections to State uniformity 
are not entirely speculative. They have already been expe- 
rienced in other States. 

In regard to changes, in towns or districts, the suggestion 
of prudence and good sense would seem to be, that they should 
not be made hastily nor without full consideration. And this 
applies especially where the books now used have been adopt- 
ed after a full examination. In such a case a change should 
not be lightly made. And when made, it should be so man- 
aged as to be as little burdensome and expensive to the parents 
as possible. Good terms could almost always be secured by 
proper exertions from the publishers. 

New books will continue to be published as long as they are 
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profitable. They are the natural product of the present ex- 
citement, of the interest generally felt in this country for the 
improvement of the schools. With the great amount of good, 
we must expect there will be a little quackery and humbug.* 

There is one thing, however, which should never be forgot- 
ten or overlooked, in selecting the books for our schools. Every 
book should be promptly rejected which contains any reflec- 
tions upon any religious sect, or upon any political party, cal- 
culated to misrepresent their views, or injure their feelings. 
This is not only the rule dictated by a sense of justice and 
propriety, but it is the only way in which we can avoid serious 
difficulty and embarrassment in the management of the 
schools. 

SCHOOL FOR THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 

Since the last Annual Report, a movement has. been made 
in the city of Providence, for the establishment of a school for 
the Arts of Design, a full account of which will be given in 
the appendix. 

SCHOOLS IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

It is very desirable that something should be done to im- 
prove the condition of the schools in those districts which have 
no villages within their boundaries, which are entirely agri- 
cultural. There are many portions of our state where the 
land is very poor, and rough, where of course the population is 
thin, and in a district of very large surface it is difficult to get 
a school of more than a dozen pupils. As the school money 
is divided by population and attendance, of course these thin- 
ly populated towns and districts draw but little money, and 
can have a school but for a small portion of the year ; while 
to keep a good school in such a district, requires nearly as 
much money as for a district of four times the number of 
scholars. This is the situation of many towns arid districts 

• For some very severe criticisins on the manner in which loo many educatioxial 
works are made up for sale and profit, see the Sonthern Quarterly Review for Jan- 
uary, 1854. For statements as to the profits made by the authors and publishers 
of various books, see the very able Essays of Henry C. Carey against internationai 
copyright. 
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in the State, and if the wisdom of the Legislature or the phi- 
lanthropy of private citizens can devise any means to aid 
them, it is a subject well worthy their attention. 

fn many of the country towns the first step towards im- 
provement should be to elect a good School Committee, and 
to let the committee understand that they should be supported 
in all necessary measures to obtain good teachers. They 
should have strict examinations, and be firm against all im- 
portunities of teachers or trustees to favor some particular 
district. If for a year several districts should go without a 
school in consequence of this strict examination, better do it 
than to have a school taught by an ignorant, stupid fellow, 
from whom the children could only learn stupidity and bad 
habits, which it would afterwards take other teachers years 
to correct. No teacher can be too good, or know too much, 
for a school of even the smallest scholars. 

This idea, so common in some districts, that such a teacher 
will do for us, because we have only a few small scholars, is 
one that committees and all friends of schools should endeavor 
to eradicate. 

Then again there can be no good school anywhere unless 
the parents co-operate with and sustain the teacher. And in 
a great many districts the school being a poor one, is wholly 
owing to the fault of the parents in this respect. It is too 
common for parents to listen to and encourage the complaints 
of children against the teacher. Of course it is more difficult 
for a teacher in such cases to keep good order, and without 
good order there can be no good school. If the larger portion 
of the teacher's time is taken up in preserving order, the chil- 
dren themselves are the sufierers. Few parents realize how 
much their children are losing from their encouraging insub- 
ordination in this way. 

In regard to discipline, a great deal depends not on' the mere 
physical strength, but on the tact of the teacher. Some teach- 
ers have a faculty of making school and school studies inter- 
esting, while under other teachers all studies are dry and dis* 
agraeable. 
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It is gratifying to observe that the number of female teach- 
ers now employed is so much greater than it was formerly. — 
It is to be hoped the time will soon arrive when the greater 
l>art of our schools will be taught by females. They will 
not only be cheaper but better. 

In regard to the necessity of aid to the poor districts be- 
fore spoken of, too much can hardly be said. It is respwect- 
fuUy suggested io the legislature that a portion of the money 
from the State treasury should be divided among the towns 
upon some other principle than population. Even by the 
present law, when a town has received its money from the 
State, it is not divided out to the districts by population or 
attendance, because if so done, the poor districts would get 
nearly nothing. Nor is it divided equally among the districts, 
for this would, in many cases, be doing injustice in the other 
extreme. But the law has adopted both principles, and half 
the money is divided equally and the other half according to 
attendance. And in this way more justice is done than 
would be done by any one definite rule. 

Now if this is right in dividing the money among the dis- 
tricts, why is it not right in dividing the money among the 
towns ? To divide the money equally among the towns 
would be unjust to the compact places. The present rule of 
dividing by population is equally unjust to the large but 
poorer towns. 

There are many large country districts where the popu- 
lation is as thin as we have stated. They are already so 
large they cannot well be made larger, and the same districts 
are also generally the poorest. There are many cases where 
the whole valuation of a district is not equal to that of a sin- 
gle good house and lot in the city of Providence. There 
are two or three whole towns and parts of other towns so 
situated. 

If the state undertakes to educate, it should do as much 
for the country child as for the city child. Let the Legis- 
lature do all in their power, they cannot make his advanta- 
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bat thi^^ *^ ^afi^'^ ^^ ^^ enormous injustice. 

^ ^'^'^fpjef^^'^ ^ptaia the greater portion of' the 

/^ ^' cities »^'^^^ ^.^y draw from the country towns 

nti ^^^^^^ P and enterprising men. They can well 

^ ^gi to ^^ ^ _^j this subject upon the attention of mem- 

-- /»ii^^ - grislsiW^ 1" conversation and m various ways, 

, ^ 4^f ^ jjj mf report of January, A. D., 1851. But 

• ±y^^^ \ seems a suitable opportunity to remedy the diffi- 

rtjr^^ . g treasury is now amply able to sustain an in- 

cx^^^^ TRUA^'CY. 

January session of the Legislature, on the lOlh day 
f^^ -gtryi 1853, the following act was introduced into the 
( f ^ ^£ Representatives : 

v\o^^ 

Kci* concerning Truant Children and Absentees from 
^Ti. ^ School. 

zg enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 
^^ Section 1. Any town or city in this State is hereby author- 
.^jed and empowered to make such by-laws and ordinances, 
concerning truant children between the ages of six and fifteen 
years, whi) are growing up in ignorance, are without any reg- 
ular and lawful occupation, and are habitual truants from 
school, as shall be most conducive to their welfare, and the 
good of such city or towns ; and may affix suitable penalties : 
Provided^ however, that said penalties in no case exceed a 
fine of twenty dollars ; or a committal to any such house of 
reformation, institution of instruction, or suitable situation, as 
may be provided for the purpose. 

Sec. 2. Any city or town availing itself of the provisions of 
this act, shall appoint, at the annual meetings of such town, 
or annually by the Mayor and Aldermen of such city, one or 

♦Since these remarks were written, the Legislature at its present session have 
made an addition to the State appropriation in accordance with the views here ex- 
pressed, by which each school district, without regard to its size, will receive about 
forty dollars more than it now receives. It is to be hoped that the effect of it wil' 
be a great improvement in the country schools. 

The Legislature by the same act, made appropriations for defraying the expenses 
of lectures and addresses in different parts of the State, and also for a Normal SchooL 
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more persons, who alone shall be authorized to make com- 
plaints for the violation of said by-laws or ordinance, before 
any Justice of the Peace, or any Court exercising the jurisdic- 
V tion of a Justice within the town or city where the offence was 
committed, which persons, thus appointed, shall also have sole 
authority to carry into execution the orders of such Justice or 
Court in all cases arising under this act. 

Sec. 3. Any minor convicted under this act of being an ha- 
bitual truant, or of not attending school, or of being without 
any regular and lawful occupation, or growing up in igno- 
rance, and sentenced to pay a fine, as provided in the first 
section of this act, may, in default of payment thereof, be 
committed to said house of reformation, institution of in- 
struction, or suitable situation provided as aforesaid, or to the 
county jail, as provided in case of non-payment of other fines. 
And upon proof that said minor is unable to pay said fine, 
and has no parent, guardian, or person chargeable with his 
support, able to pay the same, he may be discharged by said 
justice or court, whenever he or they shall see fit. 

Subsequently the act was amended and limited in its ac- 
tion to the city of Providence, and passed the House in the 
following shape, but was defeated in the Senate. 

An Act to prevent Truancy from School in the City of 

Providence. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section L The Board of Aldermen of the City of Provi- 
dence, may, at any time after the passage of this act, and 
annually thereafter, appoint one or morfe discreel and suitable 
persons in said city, whose duty it shall be to see that all 
children, truants from school, between six and fifteen years 
of age, residing in said city, who are without lawful occupa- 
tion, and are growing up in ignorance, are placed and kept 
in some public or private school in said city. Said persons, 
so appointed, shall be called supervisors of schools, and shall 
have power to hear and examine complaints and at their dis- 
cretion to take such children to school ; and in case of con- 
tinued truancy, with the approbation of the Board of Alder- 
man of said city, as is hereinafter provided, may commit any 
such children to the Reform School in said city. 

Sec. 2. When any supervisor cannot induce any such 
child regularly to attend some school in said city, he shall 
report the name of such child to the Board of Aldermen, who 
are hereby authorised to cause such child, with their parents 
or guardians, to be brought before them by said supervisor, 
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and the matter shall then be, by said Board, fully investiga* 
ted ; and if upon a full hearing of the case, said Board deter- 
mine that said child cannot be kept at school, and that sifch 
child is growing up in ignorance, having no lawful occupa- 
tion, said Board may order said supervisor to commit said 
child to the Reform School for a term not exceeding the 
period of his minority. 

Having heretofore expressed my opinion upon the princi- 
ples iDvolved in these acts, I shall not trouble the legislature 
with repeating them. 

These bills confer great powers, and might be liable to 
great abuse. Too much caution cannot be used when we 
undertake to interfere between the parent and the child. 

THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 

In all parts of the country the feeling in favor of general 
popular education has been growing stronger and stronger. 
In almost all the states, the governments have provided the 
means of common elementary education for all the people. 

Thus far all its friends have gone on harmoniously. A 
- sense of necessity has led them to overlook all objections, 
and no inquiry has been made into the grounds of the right 
of the state to educate, or the extent of this righK 

But now some propose going further. Not content with 
elementary education, (to which from its obvious benefits no 
objection could be made) writers now advocate the duty of the 
state to give to every one a complete education for the business 
he intends to follow. The state' is to institute agricultural 
colleges to make farmers, commercial schools to make mer- 
chants, schools for all the mechanic arts, engineering, chem- 
istry, geology, botany, astronomy, for painting, music, and 
every other pursuit which any one may choose to follow. 

This may seem a sort of reductio ad absurdum, and yet it 
is gravely put forth. But few have spoken out as yet, but 
the same thoughts and ideas are doubtless entertained by 
many. 

If the cause of education is injured by the propagation 
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ofsuch sentimentSi it will not be the first time that ultraism 
has injured a good cause. Over zealous friends witii perfect 
honesty and the best intentions, may do it harm which all 
the malice of its enemies would have labored for in vain. 

But the fact that such views are entertained, should lead 
us anew and often to examine the principles upon which 
the state claims the right to educate. How far can it go in 
providing the means of education, and how far can it justly 
compel attendance upon them ? If the state may compel at- 
tendance upon the schools, then the dominant party or sect 
may prescribe the education to be furnished, and will take 
good care that it is so directed as to support its own particu- 
lar views and policy. 

Having always entertained the view that in a free govern- 
ment, the sole object of government shortld be to prevent 
crimes against person and property, and that beyond this 
everything should be left to private enterprise, I see no rea- 
son to change these views. Every interference of govern- 
ment with private affairs, every case of doing for a man what 
he ought to do for himself, lessens the feeling of individual 
independence and enterprise. We should en:ourage and aid 
individual exertion, but never do anything which should dis- 
pense with it. 

In despotic governments the people are in the habit of 
looking to the government for everything,- they attempt 
nothing themselves. We should not encourage a habit 
which in its results would be the death of our freedom. 

Even in those cases in our country, where the state has 
undertaken great works as a State, it maybe doubted wheth- 
er the advantages compensate for the nvany evils incident to 
such a system. Many of our states have made great canals 
and railways, which have added greatly to their material pro- 
gress andwealth ; and if wealth was the only object of gov- 
ernment, then they may have been right in mak ing them. 
But this is but a short-sighted view. Even in New York 
state the great public works are a source of immense patron- 
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age, and consequently of faction, intrigue, and corruption. 
One of our other large states has a very unenviable reputa- 
tion as to the extent of corruption in its legislature, and among 
its public men. And in some of the newer and weaker states, 
repudiation of debts and public dishonor have been the re- 
sult of the State undertakings. 

The views here expressed will by many be deemed to be 
'< behind the age." I believe them nevertheless to be sound. 

Having in my last report, under the head of " the funda- 
mental principles of an educational system,*' expressed my 
opinions on this subject, I shall not repeat them here, but 
will only refer to that, and to the appendix to this Report, 
for further considerations upon the subject. 

E. R. POTTER, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Kingston, R. L, Jan. 1854. 
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APPENDIX NO. 2. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The subject of religious education and prayer in tlie schools, was 
treated of at length in the report of last year, accompanied by many 
extracts from the writings of different authors, giving their opinions 
and arguments upon the question. We continue these extracts here. 
The question is a most important one, and our object is to give some 
able arguments and views upon all the different sides, so (hat the 
people may understand all the difficulties of the case, and be quali- 
fied to form an opinion upon its merits. 

Extract from an Address on the use of the Bible in comm«o 
schools, by Thomas H. Burrowes, from the Penn. School Journal : 

* *Bnt there are those who say it is a violation of their rights of con- 
science to have any version of the scriptures read or used in the pres- 
ence of their children, except the one authorized by their own eccleti- * 
astical authority ; nay it is said there are those who deny their im- 
restricted use to the laity at all, and who therefore prefer the same 
objection. In this, however, they labor under no greater hardship 
than does the non-combatant citizen who pays or is compelled to pay 
his quota towards the support of the military expenses of the Com- 
monwealth, and to defray the cost of the nation's vmrs : nor of him 
who denies the propriety of capital punishment, yet pays his tazta 
sustain the administration of justice : nor of those who are debarred 
from holding public office, or of being witnesses in a court of justice, 
for the want of belief in the Being of a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments ; nor of those who may, by act of Assem* 
bly, be fined or imprisoned for profaning Almighty God, Christ 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit or the Scriptures of Truth, though they be- 
lieve in none of them. All these are, also, cases of conscience quite 
as strong and as clear as those under consideration : yet the wheels 
of government are not to stand still, nor sectarian exemption to be 
made, to remove them. None of these classes of conscientious ob- 
jectors suffer greater hardship than does the protestant citizen of the 
United States in Rome or the same citizen of any christian denomi- 
nation in a Mahometan land, by being restricted in the worship of 
his God according to the dictates of his own reason and conscience. 
In either case he knows the restriction before he places himself, or 
while he continues in the position of restraint, and is bound to sub- 
mit. In the case of the American citizen abroad, the republican 
pirinciple of self government teaches him to respect and submit to 
ihe laws and conform to the institutions of every foreign land he may 
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visit In that of the constrained citisen at home, rahmission to the 
kw and the republican institutions of the land are no less obligatory. 

. '* But suppose the Bible to be expressly b^ law excluded from the 
common schools, ^r any tantamount legfislation adopted, what would 
be the probable consequences? 

<* la the first place the change would not — could not — stop there, 
even as regards conscience. 

*' Iq the second place, the exclusion ^ould lead to the expukionof 
all moral training from the schools. 

** Granting for a moment that we might, as a peoi^e, with safety 
abandon the great distinctive principle of mental freedom, of which 
the free and unrestricted use of the scriptures is the very basis, let 
us see whether this would be the end of demanded concession to al- 
leged rights of conscience. An instant's thought ahead will show 
that would be but the beginning of the claim. 

** If the scriptui^s, as a whole, may not be used, then the same 
objection would assuredly be urged against the almost innumerable 
reading and other school books, now in use, which contain large ex- 
tracts from those scriptures. No objection is now made against this 
class of books an this account, for the reascn, that, so long as they 
are not so constructed as to promote any particukr sectarian purpose, 
it were absurd to object to them as extracts, while you sanction the 
use of the book from which they are taken. But^ exclude that Book 
— ^put its pages under a general ban — and -the same decree must, by 
the rules of common fair play and consistency, condemn every book 
containing a chapter, or even a single verse, from the interdicted 
volume, no matter how beautiful, eloquent or sublime the passage, or 
how innocent of sectarian tendency. 

*' Again : The opening of the Bible to the world produced a marked 
era in History. Some call this a Reformation — some the reverse. 
The purposes of this address do not require an opinion here as 
to the propriety or benefit of this change, or as to those of the events 
which folkwed. It is sufficient to assert that they are historic facts, 
to the knowledge of which, as such, our children have an undoubted 
right. But already, in several quarters, hi^ories describing this 
event, and detailing in plain phrase the excesses of those called the 
early Reformers and their opponents — for it cannot be denied that 
both parties were guilty in this respect — have been objected to by the 
same sensitive feeling, which cannot listen to the reading of the Bi- 
ble, and their exclusion demanded. Now, concede this first step, 
and it will become necessaary to expurgate — nay to dismember and 
ia efiect to iieikify, history, and thus to dim, if not withdraw, the 
light of the past from the progress of the future. 

** But, in the second place, this will not be all, nor the worst, of 
the consequences of the exclusion. It will then be found impracti- 
cable at all to teach morality in the common schools. 

•* JReligion or piety would seem to be that spirit of action or sys- 
tem of principles which regulates human conduct with reference to 
the Deity.* Morality seems to be those principles of action which 
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guide man^a coodoct towards his CeHow-'iiitii. B^ih ate andoaliledy 
emanations from the Deity: the principles and rules df veligiofilto- 
ing derived from the revealed will of God, and those of soand moral- 
ity mainly found in the same revelation. If this he so, then,<as be* 
fore remarked, the disuse of the Bible, as a school book, depriresidl 
the youth of the State of the opportunity of acquiring a ftfU kooir- 
ledge of that code of morality, in its pure source, while attending the 
common schools, and many of them of the opportunity of ev^r ac^ 
quiring it at all ; for all the knowledge they will ever derive, from 
hooks, on this or any other subject, must be obtained in these sehdIalB. 
** But further : we unfortunately differ not merely in refigioas 
creed, but also on some e3«ential points of morality ; and if you ei- 
elude the Bible, because it is objected to by particularsects, the same 
rule of liberty of conscience must cause you to abstain from teaehiog, 
in morals, that which any deny or oppose. The Mormon preadw 
and practices polygamy, the Jew denies the divine nature of the Sa- 
vior, the Adieist says there is no Ood, and the habitual, but, it may 
be, moderate drinker insists, by precept and practice in his faiiiil^, 
upon the propriety and healthfulness of his stimulant. Now, «f 
what right or authority shall the teacher denounce pologamy or p«a< 
ish profanation of the name of God, or of the Slivior, or even ineal- 
cate the propriety and necessity of abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
if the fiible be excluded ? There «an then be no authority C»r ft 
shown. The same mistaken regard for the rights of conseieMe 
which will take the ono'out of his hand, will take the oth^r oat if 
his mouth ; and he must confine his c^re to the postures and health 
of the body and the training of the mere iniellect, leaving the faettt 
uncultured and the moral sentiments undeveloped— uneducated. 
Then, indeed would the common schools be,. not merely those *^Q9ir 
less Schools'' which they have been sneeringly termed, but nuneiiti 
of intellectual monsters and hot-beds of luxuriant vice, from a es»- 
parison with which the schools of mere heathen philosophy wi^ 
well shrink with disgust ^ 

Extract gitring the last ▼iews of Dr. Chalmers upon Ike 
religions education question. 

** It were the best state of things, that we had a Parliament suffi- 
ciently theological to discriminate between the right and the wmtg 
in religion, and to encourage or endow accordingly. But failiai 
this, it seems to us the next best thing, that in any public measme 
for helping on the education of the people, Government were to ab- 
stain from introducing the element of religion at all into their part of 
the scheme, and this not because they held the matter to be iosigBh 
ficant — the contrary might be strongly expressed in the preamhle of 
their act ; but on the ground that, in the present divided state of die 
Christian world, they would take no cognisance of, just because they 
would attempt no control over the religion of applicants for aid— 
leaving this matter entire to the parties wb^o had.to do with the erec- 
tion and management of the schools which they had been called upoa 
to assist. A grant by the State upon this footingt might be j 
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e4 9f^ \mng appr«priatefiy and exolnsivtiy the. ezjnession of dieir 
valae for a good secular education. 

^ The confinemeDt, for the time being, of any Government me«us*> 
lire for schools to this object, we hold to be an imputation, not so 
much on the present state of our Legislature, as on the present state 
of' the Christian. world, now brokea up into sects and parties innu- 
merable, and seemingly incapable of any effort for so. healing these 
wretched divisions, as to present the rulers of our country with aught 
like such a clear and unequivocal majority in favor of what is good 
and true, as might at once determine them to fix upqn and to es- 
pouse it. 

'' It is this which has encompassed the Government with difficulr 
ties, from which we can see no other method of extrication than the 
oDO which we have ventured to suc^gest. And as there seems no 
reason why, because of these unresolved difierences, a public measure 
fof the health of all — for the recreation of all — for the economic adr 
Tancement of all^should be held in abeyance, there seems as little 
reason why, because of these differences, a public measure for rai^- 
111^ the f^eneral intelligence of all should be held in abeyance. Let 
the men, therefore, of all churches and all denominations, alike hail 
such a measure, whether as carried into effect by a good education 
i^ letters or in any of the sciences ; and, meanwhile, in these very 
seminaries, let that education in religion which the Legislature iah> 
stains from providing for, be provided for as freely and amply as they 
will by*tho8e who have undertaken the charge of them. 

^ We should hope, as the result of such a scheme, for a most 
wholesome rivalship on the part of many in the great aim of rearing 
on the basis of their respecti\^ systems a momi and Christian popu^ 
htion, well taught in the principles and doctrines of the gospel, along 
with being with being well taught in the lessons of ordinary scholar- 
ship. Altho' no attempt should be made to regulate orto enforce the les- 
sons of religion in the inner hall of legislation, this will not prevent, but, 
father stimulate to a greater earnestness in the contest between truth 
and falsehood— between light and darkness — in the outer field of so- 
ciety ; nor wiU the result of such a contest in favor of what is right 
and good be at all the more unlikely, that the families of the land 
have been raised by the helping hand of the state to a higher plat- 
form than before, whether as respects their health, or their physical 
comfort, or their economic condition, or, last of all^ their place in the 
scale of intelligence and learning. 

•* Religion would, under such a system, be the immediate product, 
not of legislation, but of the Christian and philanthropic zeal which 
ohtained throughout society at large. But it is well when what leg- 
islation does for the fulfilment of its object tends not to the impedi- 
ment, but rather we apprehend, to the furtherance of those greater 
and higher objects which are in the contemplation of those whose de- 
sires are chiefly set on the immortal well*being of man & 

Extract from the " Rise and Progress of National Educa- 
lion," — a letter to R. Cobden, Esq., M. P., by Richard 
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OhurGh,— ^Seeretary of the Yorkshire Society for promoting 
National Education : 1862. 

'* But what are we to do? Educate the people. Ay, but how? 
Could Bossuet rise from his grave, how would he chuckle at this 
English aspect of Protestantism, broken up into denominational por- 
tions incapable of co-operating in one grand scheme of national educa- 
tion ! Could he have foreseen what we see, with what scornful tri- 
umph would he not have predicted it as an extravagant issue of the 
new faith, and how indignantly would that faith have repudiated the 
monstrous imputation of so monstrous an issue ? Why, see the ab- 
surdity of our position. It is the case of a number of rival beauties— 
or, in their own estimation, beauties, desirous to fascinate a power- 
ful blind man, each confident of the infinite superiority of her charms, 
and each looking with proud contempt on her competitor. ^ Give the 
blind man sight,* you would expect them to say, * and let him decide 
between us.' Not so our denominational rivals. Before they will 
allow him to be couched, each insists on impressing his mind with a 
clear appreciation of her particular style of beauty, to the exclusion 
of every other. They are all anxious, tliey say, that he should see, 
but then all desire he should see with a foregone conclusion. They 
are very arrogant, all of them, about their charms, and yet each 
seems afraid to submit these charms to the free vision and unbiassed 
judgment of this blind Paris. There is a most suspicipus struggle 
who it is that should superintend the couching, who should find the 
operator, who should first impress her form on the opening eye. 
Meanwhile, the strong man continues blind. Not harmless because 
he is blind, but the reverse. Now mischieviously exerting his mas- 
sive energy as he would not, have exerted it, could he have seen, 
and yet half pleased with the mischance as a retribution on those 
who will not cause him to see, instinctively feeling that he ought to 
see, and growing more and more disgusted with those selfish com- 
petitors, who for their own ends deprive him of the gift and privily 
of sight. 

* , m * # * # * 

"In the presence of such authorities (Dr, Hook, Dr. Chalmeis, 
Dr. Vaughn, &c.) to argue on the innocuousness of secular instruc- 
tion, though administered alone, seems unnecessary, as in fact, to 
argue for it in the presence of that protestantism which sprang^from 
the revival of secular knowledge seems absurd. For the roan who 
admits that, in the sixteenth century, the difiusion of the secutar 
knowledge of the heathen had the remarkable efiect of bringing mett 
from what he deems a false form of Christianity to a true one, ad- 
mits at the same time that there is something in secular knowledge 
which renders it an efficient test of. religious truth. But now, if he 
vnll not permit it to act alone, if he insists on binding it by forc^ne 
conclusions, and forcibly linking it to certain religious views, the 
presumption must be that he treats it in this way for the express 
purpose of preventing its being such a test. How far such a suspi- 
cion is creditable to him or advantageous to his religion, 1 leave kim 
^o decide." 
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Sxtmet from ** The Natural History of Society," by W 
C. Taylor, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

** In a great many schools, notwithstanding modem improvements, 
children are still taught that heaven is a definite locality above their 
heads, and hell an equally definite place under their feet. These 
absurd notions are engrafted on the interpretation of the Bible, and 
are consequently given and received as articles of faith. When the 
persons thus instructed acquire even an elementary knowledge of 
geography and astronomy, they discover the utter folly of such no- 
tions ; but too often they believe that the absurdity exists iu the 
Bible, and not in the presumption of ignorant teachers. This is one 
of the most common causes of infidelity among the half-educated, and 
Its influence is far more extensive than is generally imagined. With 
some sad proofs of the mischief thus produced immediately before 
our eyes, we may be permitted to question the prudence of making 
the Bible a school book, at least until school-masters and mistresses 
are better qualified to explain its peculiar phraseology than they are 
at present."— Vol. 1, p. 304— Note. 

Extract from a pamphlet on Popular Education in Eng- 
land, by Robert Yaughn, D. I). 

" I have a very humble opinion of the direct religious teachings 
which is given in day schools, or that ever can be given in such in- 
stitutions. Nor do I speak without experience on this subject. I 
hare served more than one apprenticeship in the superintendence of 
schools on the British system, and the great benefit of such schools 
I have always found to consist, not in any direct religious impression 
produced by them, but in their adaptation to prepare the young for 
receiving religious instruction with advantage elsewhere." 

Extracts from a Preliminary Dissertation by J. P. Nicoll, 
LL. D., Professor in Glasgow University, prefixed to Willm's 
Treatise on Education. 

** Turning from Morality to those other classes of htyman faculties 
which Education ought to develop, we discern without difficulty, 
that,«from all special sectarian questions, they are much farther re- 
moved. The chief of them is the Intellect, guiding us towards a 
view of the order and grandeur ef Material Nature : and surely it 
requires no research, to establish that its functions, in this inquiry, 
are wholly independent. By its inductive and deductive processes, 
the laws of which are abstract, and perfectly definite, the human in- 
tellect group, the forms and events around it, according to their sim- 
ilitudes ; and having, by well selected or critical instances, ascended 
to some comprehensive principle, it uses it to unwind all other com- 
plicacy and seeming confusion, and thus descries the simplicity and 
perfection of Nature. Religion indeed-— even in its roost compre- 
hensive expression— can have no part or share in processes like 
these ; but 1 am persuaded, nevertheless, that no parent could desire 
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that his child be conducted thioagfa'tiie haDs of this gorgeotn pahoe, 
as if it had no King ; or discern, in the play of these mighty Eocr- 
gies, only the clank of an inert mechanism — the movements of the 
arm of a mnt Necessity possessing all the Universe. At once then 
I repudiate the idea of a banishment of the Religious sentiments from 
connection with our contemplations of Nature ; and, in the earnesl- 
ness with which I do so, I recognise only the repetition pf a renti^ 
ment influencing my countrymen at large : but this feeling, however 
sound and strong, does not, when duly interpreted, in anywise re- 
quire us to reject the clear and inestimable benefits of a united Eda- 
cation. The question, be it remembered, is — not about separating 
the training of the intellect from training in religion — but how fartixe 
we precluded, by respect due to the discrepancies of sects, from ac- 
companying the training of the intellect, in a common school, with 
all the aids and illustration it might receive from its connection with 
mnn*s religious nature ?* Now, there are only two points, in ref€^ 
ence to which it is possibb to conjoin the Religious sentiments widi 
the survey of the Material Universe, and assuredly they are suffi* 
eiently remote from relationship with the matters concerning which 
our churches are divided. The first is, the existence of design in 
the Universe — which would present Deity as the intelligent FimIl 
Cause of all that exists. This view of the JPar;^ Principe is as oU 
at least as the time of the Stagyrits : and every scholar knows, how 
thoroughly the entire inquiries of that great man were impregnated 
\fith it as a living and effective belief. It were of course only tri- 
fling with time to prove elaborately that this f«ubject, and everything 
connected with it, is altogether apart from religious controversy. The 
sficond point, indeed, has profounder relations ; but still, it is only 
die Theodicy of Plato. It is the view which represents God as a 
Providence ; which discerns the energies of Nature as his minis- 
ters; nay, which, as its culmination, recognises in the Material 
World no energy or activity save His— the omnipresence of a Spitn 
whose distinguishing characteristic is Life. So long as the individ- 
uality or independent freedom and responsibility of theMoral Con- 
science is preserved — without which it degenerates into &ome fonn 
of Pantheism and attendant Fatalism — this view of Providence leads 
us to the personal Jehovah ; and the anthem of Nature is the same 
as that of the noblest of our inspired Bards ; but surely it too is en- 
tirely removed from the matter of sectarian disputes : — ^nay, it is only 
because we have so deep and broad a foundation of universal Troth, 
that there is a possibility of there being Sects at all. The relations, 

*An influential Religious Body in Scotland lias arrived at the conclusion that 
Beading cannot be taught without involving Religious differences , and therefore 
they have asked (Government to endow no Schools in which Reading is taught! 
There is such a thing in Experimental philosophy as an HxperinurUwn ertieiv; in 
Mathematics we have the reductio ad abavrdum* Surely the result arrived at here, 
should indicate to sensible minds that a great error must have been committed— if 
not in logic— at least in the right interpretation of fundamental principles : it looks 
wry like as if we had got amonffst the unnatural although eminently logical fiiBt*- 
sies of some modern Ptolemaic System. I appeal confidently to the good sense of 
my countrymen, against this most extraordinary, and extravagant— but wiihal most 
oMftil— determination of a powerful and learned Ecclefllafitici3 Bodyh 
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indeed, of the march of external Nfeiture with the plans and agency of 
Deity, rather belong to what may be termed the Religious Philoso- 
phy of the time. They are the forms into which the prevalent P!^- 
losophy directs the religious sentiments; and, at a perirjd in which 
Materialism is unfashioftable, or rather scarcely recognised as a pos- 
8fHe exponent of the Universe; they, or something equivalent, will 
arise in every mind of natural Piety. I fear we only weaken the 
chance of such Piety flowing out freely and sincerely in that direc- 
tibn, when, unnecessarily, we mix it up with minute causes of diver- 
gence. 

*• One practical result of these views seems eminently important. 
Moved by anxiety that a religious spirit shall pervade all teaching, 
— or, in other words, that this important part of Man's nature shall 
jn nowise be repressed or held in abeyance, — the Founders of many 
rtf our Edncational Institutions (among others, of the Scottish Uni- 
versities) have sought to secure fitting dispositions in the Instructor, 
by demanding that, previous to his induction in oflSce, he subscribe 
the special articles of a Church. Now, in many cases, this subscrip- 
tion may be defensible on other grounds ; it may, for instance, form 
part of a general ecclesiastical system : in this place, however, I 
•imply desire to examine the propriety and efficacy of the practice, 
in relation to the foregoing special end; and, considered exclusively 
in this respect, I can see no barrier to our immediate and direct con* 
demnation of all such usages. It would seem to follow at once, from 
our previous discussions, that the power of treating even the science 
of Morals, religiously, has nothing to do with the considerations 
which may guide the teacher's choice among the Churches of these 
lands ; and, assuredly, it is still more manifest that the relations be- 
tween oyr religious sentiments and the results of the Physical Scien- 
ces, are altogether remote from the questions about which sects usu- 
ally differ. There is, however, a further consideration entitled to 
great weight in this matter. I have said, that, to secure that the 
teacher be a religiously disposed man, it is unnecessary to descend 
among these disputed details : but it is even more thnn unnecessary; 
such subscriptions are wholly unfitted to realise that object. The 
quality of mind desired, be it recollected, is what a powerful Eng- 
lish Journal — the Quarterly Review — has well named Religiousness; 
while those Articles are mere formulas, expressing certain views of 
the logical relations existing between metaphysical or religious ideas. 
The religiousness of a man's nature consists in the clearness with 
u^ich he apprehends these ideas themselves ; in the depth, in short, to 
which they have penetrated among his sentiments and affections; 
but the most acute and skilful discussions may be conducted, with 
regard to their logical relations^ by persons who have only the slight- 
est apprehension of them, and over whom, practically, a.i efficient 
principles of life and action, they have comparatively little power. 
A man, in short, may be a thoroughly religious man, who, either 
from inattention to the subject, or a deficiency of the logoical pow- 
ers, has no interest in sets of articles ; and, on the other hand, that 
anomaly is easily explained which presents us so frequently with 
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high and severe Churchmen — stern and rigid supporters of systems 
of Articles, and other dogmatic forms — who exhibit withal only Tery 
slight susceptibility in respect of religious impressions. There is not, 
as is commonly supposed, any hypocricy in this state of mind. It is 
a real, and not an assumed or pretended state — arising in the activ- 
ity of the logical faculties, and the comparative inertness of the pow- 
ers of contemplation ; and it has an ex<tct counterpart in a phenome- 
non already referred to, connected with the cultivation of physical 
science. Men. as 1 previously stated, are far from uncommon, who, 
while enjoying the greatest pleasure in the analytic representation 
and development of assumed Physical Laws, have yet but imperfect 
powers to sift thoroughly the physical facts on which alone laws can 
he founded ; and, in the same manner, it is quite possible that a 
mind have much interest in the processes and investigations of 
systematic, or, rather, of dogmatic theology, without a corresponding 
power to descend into the far profounder region of the Intuitioks. 
If we want religion, then, let us correct this serious mistake. It is 
indeed a mistake most serious, and it would have driven, from the 
service of the Universities of Scotland, men to whom they have of- 
ten owed the preservation and extension of their repute, had not the 
evil been averted by a usual consequence of the existence of laws 
practically inapplicable to their object, viz : a systematic breach of 
the formal obligation, through the general consent that it be regard- 
ed as a dead letter. But this corrective — however otherwise wel- 
come — involves the hazard of lamentably weakening some of the 
most important sanctions of morality."* 

** A point of infinitely greater moment remains to be discussed.— 
How Jar mighx our religums variations to interfere with the common 
or united Education of the youngs even in matters expressly Religious 1 
It is of essential importance that we discuss this subject not as Sec- 
tarians, but as Christian men. Can it be possible, then, surrounded 
as we are by the noblest examples of worth and piety, limited to no 
church, confined within no special creed, — can it be possible to evade 
the conclusion, that perhaps the most important elements of the 
Christian life, are, after all, those grand sanctions which, for the most 
part, lie below our sectarian differences? How far, let me be per- 
mitted to ask, would these specialities of our separate churches, in- 
terfere with our efforts to bring the young mind into submibsion to 
the wholly unmetaphysical teaching of Christ ? Nay, to look deep- 
er into the subject : — what is the ultimate aim of all sects ? what 
the object of their apparatus of creeds and worships? Is it not, in 
so far as teaching is concerned, to reconcile the Mercy of the Al- 
mighty with our ideas of his Hounbss ? Is it not to present him as 
Infinitely pure— hateful of sin, and yet the merciful Father of the 

*The cotitideratioiis in the text seem to me qn!te adequate to crtablish the entire inutility 
or UMpplicabiiityofourexitting teats in Scotland; but they go much farther— they ahotr 
J*®S^'r^ ^'■*"**"^o«*n«M of "ny Positive Test whatsoever. Unless where purely dot- 
maHe l-beologlca) teaching is concerned, what we want is, religions dispositions or suscept^ 
DUities ; character mdeed, and not opinion. The former, it is erident. cannot be aaeored by 
»e mere assent of the reasoning powers to any set of systematic articles: its existence or 
■wi^existence. its strength or weakness, will be Indicated only as other points ot m«>n achar- 
Mte^ are mdicat^d j and the Authority wbich has the nower of selecting tho inatructor, need 
nerer be at any lost in reaehmg a conehidoii on the aubject. 
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repentant wanderer? If any sectarian scheme whatsoever, has 
reached, as its final result, conclusions — I don't say at variance with 
—but loftier in any sense, than the lesson in our Lord's tale of the 
Prodigal — I confess they are unknown to me ; and I earnestly appeal 
to those to whom the young generation is the dearest — to those con- 
scientious parents who are thinking solely of their children's welfare, 
why these children might not he taught in common, that exquisite 
representation of our relations with a Holy and Merciful God? It is 
true, this is not the whole of the scheme of Christianity. It is, be- 
sides, a most profound philosophical or metaphysical system, and as 
such it is represented in our Articles ; but assuredly, our distinct du- 
ty to the child is, in the first place, to draw out his religious senti- 
ments — to familiarise him with those grand intuitions on which that 
system rests ; and certainly by no means to substitute, a purely dog- 
matic teaching. We are verging, perhaps, on too logical an age. — 
The unresting energies around us — that excessive bustle of modern 
life — conduce to intellectual activity, but they are adverse to the 
sustenance o( contemplation ; and I should say, therefore, that it is 
a formal duty with the Churches, acting for the highest interests of 
culture in our times — to address themselves powerfully to the devel- 
opment of the Intuitions — in other words, to the inculcation of re- 
ligion on the young mind, by that best method of the Gospels. It is 
right, indeed, that teaching should proceed farther than this. Just 
as in the case of Morals, when the scholar's intellect is ripe enough, 
he should be led into contact with those difficulties and contests 
whose record occupies the pages of Ecclesiastical Histories ; and 
probably one good manner of presenting a view of these is by the 
form of Catechisms, But the teaching of Catechisms — in this view 
of the subject — must clearly belong to the category of special Instruct 
turn; and therefore may be studied apart."* 

Extracts from "The Education of the People," by J. 
Willm, Inspector of the Academy of Strasburg, Prance. 

'* Hitherto, while discussing the organization of primary schools^ 
we have not taken into account that the inhabitants of the same dis- 
trict, as in many localities in Alsace, Lorraine, &c„ in the south of 
France, may profess different religions. It is on this account that 
the law gives to the Minister of instruction, power to authorise, by 
the title of parish schools, seminaries especially belonging to any one 
of the forms of worship recognised by the State. The provision of 
the law only treats with respect a custom already existing ; for in 
many of these mixed communities, the municipal contributions have 
for a long ^ime been equally divided among the schools of the differ- 
ent creeds. 

*' In populous villages, this division has no other inconvenience 

•The importance of dogmiitic tei 
ooBStructiiiii ot Christianity Into a 

unparalleled energies of St. Paux. ; , _ ^. 

tnoapting to immerse the mind of a dUM amongst the arduous Epistles of the great Apostle, 
to the oegieot oi the nniyersal method of Ghristt Now, It is in the Taried'interpr«tatifln of 
at Paul's riews, that we find the prUicipal aource of seetarian discordances. 



than that of keeping ap, between the inhabitants who profess lifer- 
ent religions, a sippa ration w4)ich it would be desirable to hare en- 
tirely removed ; still education and instruction do not suffer by it, as 
it is sufficient, in organising the schools, to proceed in the same 
manner as if for several distinct communities. But how can this b^ 
done in small villages which are divided between two sects ? There 
are in Alsace, villages with five hundred inhabitants which support 
two common schools, one of which, belonging to the minority ^ often 
contains no more than fifteen or twenty pupils. The result of this 
is, that the two schools are not in a desirable condition. Shall the 
suppression of this school of the minofUy^ and consequently the ad^ 
vantage of having but one school better endowed and mote suitably 
organised, be placed in the balance against the inconvenience of in- 
trusting the education of a. certain, number of children to a teacher 
professing a different religion ? — or what amounts to the same thing, 
shall there be mixed schools in a country which reckons religious 
equality amongst the most precious of its rights, and where the law 
itself places religious instruction at the head of all education ? We 
can conceive the assembling upon the same benches of pupils of dif- 
ferent religions in special schools, and even in colleges; because 
their jeligious convictions are already formed, or because provision is. 
made for the teaching of religion independently of, and apart from 
ordinary instruction; and, even there, a strict impartiality and an 
extreme delicacy is for many, reasons necessary on the part of 
professors, lest they wound the feelings of one party of the pupils; 
amd care must be taken not to excite those differences, the effacing 
of which is the design of uniting them in the same school. But M 
popular schools, where religious instruction is no^ only the most in^ 
poi;tant part of education, but where the spirit of religion should per- 
vade all, and serve as the foundation of morality, and a common 
prayer should commence and terminate the lesson, this admixture 
oflers much greater difficulties. There are, it is true, some mixed 
schools where the most strict impartiality presides, where no trace 
of confessed preference is found, where pupils of different religious 
professions sit quietly side by side, living together in the same man- 
ner, imbibing the same sentiments, and receiving from the same lips 
the same truths and precepts of morality and religion, not of religion 
under any particular form, but of universal religion, of that which 
all i^eligious men profess, and which serves as the common basis of 
all worship. But besides that few schools are thus managed, and 
that their management pre-supposes yery rare qualities, at what sac- 
rifice are those results obtained ? Is it not at the expense of all that 
forms the essence of religious education, nay, which is religious ed- 
ucation itself? In suppressing at the commencement and close of 
the school confessional prayer, and substituting for it a prayer with- 
out any distinctive character, the religious habits of the children are 
disturbed ; the suppression of all prayer would deprive them of an 
important means of religious education ; and in making each portion 
of the children offer prayer for themselves apart, or in causing them 
all to recite the same prayer, if some are to kneel while others are 
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Standing, there is great risk of nourishing in the minds of the chil* 
dwn that very intolerance which they proTe'ss to be contending with, 
or else of implanting in their hearts the germs of scepticism and in- 
difference. In such a school, the master who professes the rel^ion 
of the majority is constantly under restraint, and never dares to ex« 
press himself with entire ease and freedom, for fear of forgetting his 
part of professional indifference. He will be constantly liable to 
ftiilore in his duty ; and he will not be able to fulfil it but at the ex- 
pense of the influence which he onght to exercise over his pupils. 
Until, therefore, by a general progress in religion effected by other 
means, the different sects become reconciled, I think it is better to 
institute primary mixed schools only where they are absolutely nec- 
essary ; that is to say, in districts very thinly peopled, or too poor to 
support several schools, or where nonconformists form only a very 
small minority, fiot in this case it is most indispensable that the 
nQperior authorities take care that the religious acquirements of this 
minority, be it Catholic, Protestant/or Jewish, be not sacrificed ; and 
whenever the funds will permit it, there should be added to the prin- 
dpal master, an assiistant who professes the religion of the minority/ 
* # # # # * m 

" I shall ptatei elsewhere, what this instruction ought to be, and 
what this initiation supposes; meanwhile 1 only remark, that reli- 
gious insii-uctum can only be given with effect when the children 
have been prepared by religious education ; and that it ought to have 
no other end than the completion of this education. Religion is at 
once sentiment^ worship^ and science ; and it has value as science on- 
ly in so far as it is founded on sentiment^ and may be expressed by 
worship. Worship itself is only of value when in connection with 
sentiment and knowledge. Without instruction, the religious senti- 
ment is blind and without capacity, and worship is a worthless form ; 
but, without sentiment, instruction falls upon a sterile soil, and pro- 
duces no fruit. Above all, then, we must apply ourselves to forming 
and' developing the sentiment or religious spirit, which is, at once, 
the fear of God, respect, adoration, and love ; therefore, it involves 
resignation to the decrees of Providence, Self-denial, humility, char- 
ity, devotion to religious study as the expression of the Divine will 
-^a devotion rendered easy by trust in God, and by the hope of an- 
other and better life. 

Such ought to be the object of religious education, without which 
instruction is powerless as such. To realise it, we must give the 
chijd the knowledge of the high dignit]^ of man, of his noble origin, 
of his immortal destiny, and of his misery, his weakness, and his 
frailty ; we must fill his soul with the fear and love of God, and ele- 
vate his mind by sublime ideas of the Infinite, the Eternal, and the 
Absolute. Instruction will then have an easy task ; and whatever 
revolutions the minds of the pupils may undergo when they become 
men, their religious convictions will remain unshaken as sentiments, 
and their inward faith resist the doubts which may try it. Their 
teligioas belief may be modified, it may be evten overturned ; but they 
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will hdiece in their hearty althougb unbelief may take posseaaion of 
their intellect — if unbelief as to essential doctrines could possiUy 
gain an entrance into minds thus prepared." 

Opinion of Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, Eng., quoted from 

a pamphlet, by Baines. 

*^ It is abundantly clear that the State cannot give a rdigiaus ed- 
ucation, as the word religion is understood by unsophisticated minds. 
# # # # Upon investigating the subject, we find that a notion 
prevails among careless people that religion may^be treated as either 
. geneml or special : special religion is doctrinal, and general religion 
is some system of morals, which being divested of all doctrine, looks- 
so like no religion at all, that religious persons at once perceive, that 
when people talk of an education based on such a religion, they seek 
to deceive themselves as well as us, and utter a falsehood. Now all 
really Christian persons must stand opposed to any system of eduea- 
tion, whidh being professedly based upon this general religion, which 
is no religion, will in fact unchristianize this country. To separate 
the morality of the gospel from the doctrines of the gospel, every one 
who knows what the gospel is, knows to be impossible. * * # * 
Satan could desire no scheme for the extirpation of Christianity more 
crafty or more sure than this, which would substitute a system of 
momls for religion." 

Extract from '^ Educational Institutions in the United 

States, their character and organization," by Dr. P. A. Silsis- 

trom, a Swedish traveller in the United States. Translated 

from the Swedish by Frederica Rowan. 

«* I stated above that a truly religious spirit may reign in a school, 
notwithstatding that religion is excluded as a subject of positive in- 
struction ; but may we not go further and assert that in reality reli- 
gion suffers from being made a subject of instruction in the daily 
schools? ns religious instruction in the common schools must alter- 
nate with the temporal studies, is it not probable that in the minds 
of the pupils it will be placed on a level with other subjects ? Is it 
not probable that even the teacher will treat the one subject in ex- 
actly the same manner as the otheis, that is to say, they will treat it 
as an intellectual exercise and nothing more ? and can one suppose 
that all this will not contribute to degrade and profane religion in 
the thoughts of the young ? at least as far as my experience goes, it 
tells me tbslt thus it is. Observe the tone which generally rules in 
schools, where nevertheless, religion is daily taught. If there be an 
hour of school time from which it is thought a^encd will be of do 
. consequence, it is the hour of prayer. And who that has ever fre* 
quented a school has not as many bitter or disagreeaUe recollecticms 
connected with the religious teaching as with any other lessons ? 
Who has not witnessed daily ebullitions of temper in the teacher as 
well as pupils, and found these as often called forth by the religious 
exercises as by any other ? And is it not most desirabl^ that every 
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thing of this kind should be avoided in connexion with such a 
subject as religion?" — Western Review. 

Extract from an article on *' Educational Institutions in 
the United States," from the Westminster Review, English, 
April, 1853. 

"^ Still by some inexplicable fatality, while Englishmen on the 
oAer sidQ of the Atlantic, see in the development of natural intelli- 
gence through universal instruction, the essential preservation of a 
democracy under the most favorable condition, we, on this side 
take hardly any thought of this preservation, though hurrying into 
a democracy of much more difficult solution. Edacation with us in* 
deed, is not a citizen's question, but a priest's question. It is not 
how the country shall be filled with intelligent, self-reliant men,bnt 
how church or tabernacle shall be filled with submissive, uninquimig 
congregations. 

We ought to be getting ready for a virtual ' democracy, and we 
proceed as if we had no higher purpose than a theocracy. The 
school which should be a seminary of citizens, is to be made a net 
for proselytes. The schoolmaster, who ought to be as independent, 
and as sacred as the priest, must be his shadow or his tool. As 
Prctestat^ts, indeed, we are bound to assert, in the face of ^ Papists,' 
that religion is a matter of private judgment, and that each man, 
on his own responsibility, must choose his own. But, as educators, 
we are bound to render such a dangerous practice impossible. We 
must catch the child as soon as he can learn — we must get him into 
a day school, where he shall be swathed in formulas, catechisms and 
prayers — we must carefully see that he never gets his secular knowl- 
edge pure — we must mix up dogmatic religion with his spelling, his 
reading", his arithmetic and his geography ; we must make him ac- 
cept our views of reljgious truth as true, and look upon every one 
else as false. . When we have done this during the most plastic pe- 
riod of his life, when we have given him a bias from which we think 
it will be difficult for him to recover, drilled him into impressions we 
have taught him to venerate, carefully excluded from him all les- 
soning or testimony adverse to our own, cramped him in his secular 
acquirements, and completely indis{K)sed him to freedom of inquiry, 
— we can then safely, and without a blush, send him out into the 
world as a valuable illustration of Protestant liberty, and an eloquent 
witness of the glorious privilege of private judgment, whether, on 
the Protestant principle, honestly interpreted, such second-hand, 
birch-rod religion can secure him a place in heaven, may be a doubt, 
but that is his affair. It is calculated that it will induce him to take 
a seat in church, and that is the educator's aflair. 

Now, that this is the use to which education in this country has 
been put, is now put, and is wished to be put, by every sect,- no one 
not absolutely ignorant will deny. Yet the precious attempt to 
raise up a catechism-taught, or God-fearing community, by means 
of day school, has been a ridiculous failure. Not only has the sec- 
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ular instruction been at zejo, but abo the Eeligious insiructiooy or 
even below it. 

Reverend and lay inspectors of schools, inquiring info the matter, 
can scarcely describe without a smile, the irrational jumble that con* 
stitutes the religious knowledge of our ** national schools." 

Extract from Massachusetts Common School Journal, A. D* 

1852. vol. 14, 83, commenting upon a remarljc of Dr. Sears, 

that all sects were singularly agreed in support of the school 

law. 

" The only thing that can authorize the remark of the Sec- 
retary that ^^ all sects are singularly agreed in support of this 
law " is, that the minds of the people have changed within 
four years. But we have no proof that there has been any 
such change. It may be true, that since the change of Sec- 
retaries, the opposition to the Board has been less public, be- 
cause the supposed latitudinarian views of the former Secre- 
tary are no longer a bug-i)ear, and the sectarian character of 
the Board and its agents are a pledge, that, if any influence 
is exerted over the schools, it will be in the right direction : 
biit we have reason to believe that the opposition to free 
schools ts not diminished among the Protestant sects, and 
has greatly increased, or rather has gained courage as it has 
gained power among the Roman Catholics. A late member 
of the very Board of •Education told us that he was in favor 
of sectarian schools, but as they could not be introduced into 
Massachusetts, he acquiesced in the present system. We 
have reason to believe that school committees are frequently 
nominated with a view to sectarian predominance ; and teach- 
ers have frequently been rejected by committees on account 
of their religious belief. But the opposition of the Protestant 
sects is nothing in comparison with that of the Romanists. 
It is well known that free schools are an abomination to them, 
unless under their control, and under their control they are 
no longer free. 

The Chartists " show their sagacity in distrusting the ed- 
ucation which would be given them by the mass of the aris- 
tocracy and clergy. It would be a servile one. Nothing 
would discourage me more than the success of the clergy in 
getting the education of the country into their hands. Reli- 
gion as it is called, would then become associated with old 
abuses and prejudices, and the spirit of reform would conse- 
quently become irreligious, so that not a few of the most ac- 
tive and generous spirits in the community would be found 
in the ranks of infidelity." 

aiimfdng»s Life. 3^ 60. 
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Extracts from a Discourse on the Modifications demanded 
I by Roman Catholics in the common schools. By Dr. Bush- 
nell, of Hartford, 1853. 

" We have slid off, imperceptibly, from the old Puritan, upon 
an American basis, and have undertaken to inaugurate a form 
of political order that holds no formal church connection. 
The properly Puritan common school is already quite gone 
by ; the intermixture of Methodists, Quakers, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, and diverse other names of Christians, called 
Protestants, has burst the capsule of Puritanism, and as far 
as the schools are concerned, it is quite passed away ; even 
the Westminster catechism is gone by, to be taught in the 
schools no more. In precisely the same manner, have we un- 
dertaken also to loosen the bonds of Protestantism in the 
schools, when the time demanding it arrives. To this we are 
mortgaged by our great American doctrine itself, and there 
is no way to escape the obligation but to renounce the doctrine, 
and resume, if we can, the forms and lost prerogatives of a 
state religion. 

But there is one thing, and a very great thing, that we have 
not lost, nor agreed to yield ; viz., common schools. Here we 
may take our stand, and upon this we may insist as being a 
great American institution ; one that has its beginnings with 
our history itself; one that is inseparably joined to the fortunes 
of the republic ; and one that can never wax old, or be dis- 
continued in its rights and reasons, till the pillars of the state are 
themselves cloven down forever. We can not have Puritan 
common schools — these are gone already — we can not have 
Protestant common schools, or those which are distinctively 
so ; but we can have comm^m schools, and these we must 
agree to maintain, till the last or latest day of our liberties. 
These are American, as our liberties themselves are Ameri- 
can, and whoever requires of us, whether directly or by im- 
plication, to give them up, requires what is more than our 
bond promises, and what is, in fact, a real affront to our name 
and birthright as a people. 

This great institution, too, of common schools, is not only 
a part of the state, but is imperiously wanted as such, for the 
common training of so many classes and conditions of people. 
There needs to be some place where, in early childhood, they 
may be brought together and made acquainted with each 
other ; thus to wear away the sense of distance, otherwise 
certain to become an established animosity of orders ; to form 
friendships ; to be exercised together on a common footing 
2 
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of ingenuous rivalry ; the children of the rich to feel the 
power and to do honor to the struggles of merit in the lowly, 
when it rises above them ; the children of the poor to learn 
the force of merit, and feel the benign encouragement yielded 
by the blameless victories. Indeed, no child can be said to 
be well trained, especially no male child, who has not met 
the people as they are, above him or below, in the seatings, 
plays and studies of the common school. Without this he 
can never be a fully qualified citizen, or prepared to act his 
part wisely as a citizen. Confined to a select school, where 
only the children of wealth and distinction are gathered, he 
will not know what merit there is in the real virtues of the 
poor, or the power that slumbers in their talent. He will 
lake his better dress as a token of his better quality, look 
down upon the children of the lowly with an educated con- 
tempt, prepare to take on lofty airs of confidence and pre- 
sumption afterwards ; finally, tomake the discovery when it 
is too late, that poverty has been the sturdy nurse of talent 
in some unhonored youth who comes up to affront hina by • 
an equal, or mortify and crush him by an overmastering force. 
So also the children of the poor ond lowly, if they should be 
privately educated, in some inferior degree, by the honest 
and faithful exertion of their parents : secreted as it were, in 
some back alley or obscure corner of the town, will either 
grow up in a fierce, inbred hatred of the wealthier classes, or 
else in a mind cowed by undue modesty, as being of another 
and inferior quality, unable, therefore, to fight the great battle 
of life hopefully, and counting it a kind of presumption to 
think that they can force their way upward, even by merit 
itself. 

****** 
It is very plain that we can not have common schools for 
the purposes above named, if we make distributions, whether 
of schools or of funds, under sectarian or ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions. At that moment the charm and very much of the 
reality of common schools vanish. Besides, the ecclesias- 
tical distinctions are themselves distinctions also of classes, 
in another form, and such too as are much more dangerous 
than any distitictions of wealth. Let the Catholic children, 
for example, be (iriven out of our schools by unjust trespasses 
on their religion, or be withdrawn for 'mere pretexts that 
have no foundation, and just there commences a training in 
religious antipathies bitter as the grave. Never bronght 
close enough to know each other, the children, subject to the 
great well known principles that whatever is unknown i5 
magnified by the darkness it is under, have all their prejudi- 
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ces and repugnances magnified a thousand fold. They grow 
up in the conviction that there is nothing but evil in each 
other, and close to that lies the inference that they are right 
in doing what evil to each other they please. I complain not 
of the fact that they are not assimulated, but of what is far 
more dishonest and wicked, that they are not allowed to un- 
derstand each other. They are brought up, in fact, for mis- 
understanding; separated that they may misunderstand each 
other ; kept apart, walled up to heaven in the inclosures of 
their sects, that they may be as ignorant of each other, as in- 
imical, as incapable of love and cordial good citizenship as 
possible. The arrangement is not only unchristian, but it is 
thoroughly un-American, hostile at every point, to our insti- 
tutions themselves. No bitterness is so bitter, no seed of fac- 
tion so rank, no division so irreconcilable, as that which grows 
out of religious distinctions, sharpened to religious animosi- 
ties, and softened by no terms of intercourse ; the more bitter 
when it begins with childhood ; and yet more bitter wJien it 
is exasperated also by distinctions of property and social life 
that correspond ; and yet more bitter still, when it is aggra- 
vated also by distinctions of stock or nation. 

In the latter view, the withdrawing of our Catholic chil- 
dren from the common schools, unless for some real breach 
upon their religion, and the distribution demanded of public 
moneys to them in schools apart by themselves, is a bitter 
cruelty to the children, and a very unjust affront to our insti- 
tutions. We bid them welcome as they come, and open to 
their free possession, all the rights of our American citizen- 
ship. They, in return, forbid their children to be American, 
pen them as foreigners to keep them so, and train them up 
in the speech of Ashbod among us. And then, to complete 
the affront, they come to our legislatures demanding it as 
their right, to share in funds collected by a taxing of the 
whole people, and to have these funds applied to the purpose 
of keeping their children from being Americans. 

# # # # . # # 

The old school Presbyterian church took grounds, six years 
ago, in their General Assembly, at the crisis of their high 
church zeal, against common and in favor of parochial 
schools. Hitherto their agitation has yielded little more than 
a degree of discouragement and disrespect to the schools of 
their country ; but if the Catholics prevail in their attempt, 
they also will be forward in demanding the same rights, upon 
the same grounds, and their claim also must be granted. 
By that time the whole system of common schools is fatally 
shaken. 
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* * ^ * * * 

In most of our American communities, especially those 
which are older and more homogeneous, we have no diiScal- 
ty in retaining the Bible in the schools and doing every thing 
necessary to a sound Christian training. Nor, in the larger 
cities, and the more recent settlements, where the population 
is partly Catholic, is there any, the least difficulty in arrang- 
ing a plan so as to yield the accommodation they need, if 
only there were a real disposition on both sides to have the 
arrangement. And precisely here, I suspect, is* the main 
difficulty. There may have been a want of consideration 
sometimes manifest d un thr Protestant side, or a willingness 
to thrust our own forms of religious teaching on the children 
of Catholics. Wherever we have insisted on retaining the 
Protestant Bible as a school book, and making the use of it 
by the children of Catholic families, compulsory, there ha» 
been good reason for complaining of our intolerance. 

Is It then impossible to prepare a volume, in the manner of 
the above card, which, without entering into any matter that 
poftains to Christianity as a faith, or a grace of salvation, will 
yet comprise everything that pertains to the relative condi- 
tions of life, and even to God's authority concerning them — 
the Christian rules of forgiveness, gentleness, forbearance, do- 
cility, modesty, charity, truth, justice, temperance, industry, 
reverence towards God, drawn out in chapters, and formally 
developed — large extracts from the preceptive parts of the 
Bible, and its moral teachings ; from the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, from thq histories of Joseph and Haman, from the his- 
tory of Jesus, in his trial and crucifixion, taken as an exam- 
ple of conduct, from the moral teachings also of his sermon on 
the mount, the parable of the good Samaritan, the rule of the 
lowest seat, and other like expositions — enlivened also by 
those picturesque representations of Scripture that display the 
manner of human nature in matters of moral conduct, such as 
the jjarable of Jotham, the story of the ewe lamb, and the 
judgment of Solomon. In this way Christianity would have 
a clear and well-ascertained place in the schools. A Christian 
conscience would be formed, and a habit of religious rever- 
ence. And though we could wish for something more, we 
might safely leave the higher mysteries of faith and salvation 
to be taught elsewhere. 

******* 

Out of these and other elements like these, it is not diffi- 
cult to construct, by agreement, such a plan as will be Chris< 
tian, and will not infringe, in the least, upon the tenets of 
either party, the Protestant or the Catholic. It haa been 
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done in Holland and, where is it much more difficult, in Ire- 
land. The Britsh government, undertaking at last, in good 
faith, to construct a plan of national education for Ireland, 
appointed Archbishop Whatley and the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, with five others, one a Presbyterian and one a 
Unitarian, to be a board or committee of superintendence. 
They agreed upon a selection of reading lessons from both 
translations of the Scriptures, and, by means of a system of 
restrictions and qualifications, carefully arranged, providing 
for distinct methods and limes of religious instructions, they 
were able to construct a union, not godless or negative, but 
thoroughly Christian in its character, and so to draw as many 
as 500,000 of the children into the public schools ; conferring 
thus upon the poor neglected and hitherto oppressed Irish, 
greater benefit than they have before received from any and 
all public measures since the conquest. 

***** 
There is a great deal of cant in this complaint of godless 
education, or the defect of religious instruction in schools, as 
ftaptist Noel, Dr. Vaughan, and other distinguished English 
writers, have abundantly shown. It is not, of course, reli- 
gious instruction for a child to be drilled, year upon year, in 
spelling out the words of the Bible, as a reading book — it may 
be only an exercise that answers the prpblem how to dull the 
mind most effectually to all sense of the Scripture words, and 
communicate least of their meaning. Nay, if the Scriptures 
were entirely excluded from the schools, and all formal teach- 
ing of religious doctrine, I would yet undertake, if I could 
have my liberty as a teacher, to communicate more of real 
Christian truth to a Catholic and a Protestajtit boy, seated 
side by side, in the regulation of their treatment of each other, 
as related in terms of justice and charity, and their govern- 
ment as members of the school community, (where truth, or- 
der, industry and obedience are duties laid upon the con- 
science, under God,) than they will ever draw from any cate- 
chism, or have worn into their brain by dull and stammering 
exercise of a Scripture reading lesson. The Irish schools 
have a distinct Christian character, only not as distinct sec- 
tarian as if they were wholly Protestant or wholly Catholic. 
They are Christian schools, such as ours "may be and ought 
to be, and, I trust, will be, to the latest generations, nor any 
the less so that they are common schools. 

Neither is it to be imagined or felt that religion has lost its 
place in the scheme of education, because the Scriptures are 
not read as a stated and compulsory exercise, or because the 
higher mysteries of Christianity as a faith or doctrine of sal- 
vation, are not generally taught, but only the Christian rules 
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of conduct, as pertaining to the common relations of daty 
under God. What is wanting may still be provided for, only 
less adequately, in other places ; at home, in the church, or ia 
lessons given by the clergy. It is not as when children are 
committed to a given school, like the Girard College, for ex- 
ample, there to receive their whole training, and where, if it 
excludes religion, they have no religious training at all. 
« « # «: « 

It can not be said by any, the most prejudiced critic, that our 
conduct as a people, to strangers and men of another religion, 
has not been generous and free beyond any former example in 
the history of mankind. We have used hospitality without 
grudging. In one view it seems to be a dark and rather mys- 
terious providence, that we have thrown upon us, to be our 
fellow-citizens, such multitudes of people, depressed, for the 
most part, in character, instigated by prejudices so intense 
against our religion. But there is a brighter and more hope- 
ful side to the picture. These Irish prejudices, embittered by 
the crushing tyranny of England, for three whole centuries 
and more, will gradually yield to the kindness of our hospi- 
tality, and to the discovery that it is not so much the Prot- 
estant religion that has been their enemy, as the jealousy and 
harsh dominion of conquest. Grod knows exactly what is 
wanting, both in us and them, and God has thrown us to- 
gether that, in terms of good citizenship, and acts of love, 
we may be gradually melted into one homogeneous people. 
Probably no existing form of Christianity is perfect — the 
Romish 'we are sure is not — the Puritan was not, else why 
should it so soon have lost its rigors? The Protestant, more 
generally viewed, contains a wider variety of elements, but 
these too seem to be waiting for some process of assimulation 
that shall weld them finally together. . Therefore God, we 
may suppose, throws all these diverse multitudes, Protestant 
and Catholic, together, in crossings so various, and a fer- 
ment of experience so manifold, that he may wear us inco 
some other and higher and more complete unity, than we are 
able, of ourselves and by our own wisdom, to settle. Let us 
look lor this, proving all things, and holding fast that which 
is good, until the glorious result of a perfected and compre- 
hensive Christianity is made to appear, and is set up here for 
a sign to all nations. 

Extract from the Westminster Review for July, 1853, in 
answer to the charge of the schools being Godless : 

<* Godless has both a negative and a positive signification, 
and the artful writer can easily use it in one sense, so as to 
satisfy and cheat hb own conscience, while he intends that 
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his xeaders shall swallow it in the other. An academy that 
leaches writing and cyphering without regard to any other 
branches of learning, moral or intellectual, may in a certain 
sense be called " godless,'' just as a tavern bill may be called 
"godless" because in addition to its various items, it does not 
contain a form for grace before or after meat. Precisely in 
this sense, which conveys no reprehension whatever, may a 
secular system be called " godless," and the sectarian dema- 
gogue who employs the word is to a certain extent correct. 
But he knows very well that his hearers will supply the other 
active meaning of 'impious,' * anti-religious,' and so forth," 
&c., (fcc. 

Extracts from the New Englander for April, 1848, a relig- 
ious Quarterly Review published at New Haven, Conn. 

THE PBOPOSED SUBSTITUTION OF SECTARIAN FOR PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

"In the last number of our last volume, in a note to an ar- 
ticle on * The common school controversy in Massachusetts,' 
we announced our intention to give a distinct consideration to 
the subject of 'parochial schools' — by which phrase we mean 
church schools — schools under the direction, control, and sup- 
port of religious sects or denominations. 

" This subject has, of late, been urged on the public atten- 
tion in various ways. For many years past, in this country, 
several religious denominations have manifested not a little 
uneasiness at the prevalent common school system, because it 
excludes (as from its nature it must) all distinctively sectarian 
religious instruction ; and have evinced a desire to have schools 
which would be under their exclusive supervision. The Ro- 
man Oatholics almost universally, * * * have opposed the at- 
tendance of children of that denomination upon the public 
schools ; and have, in some instances, requested or demanded 
a portion of the public school money for the support of Roman 
Catholic schools. Episcopal conventions and Episcopal bish- 
ops in their charges, have recommended the establishment of 
Episcopal schools, especially those of a higher grade. The 
sectioix of the Presbyterian church, called « old school' in their 
periodica^ls, at meetings of Presbyteries and synods ; and for a 
few years past, at the annual meetings of thefr General Assem- 
bly, have given earnest consideration to the subject of * paro- 
chial schools.' The able Secretary of the Assembly's Board 
of Education, (Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer) has been un- 
wearied in urging the matter upon the attention of the eccle- 
siastical bodies, and of the members of that church. The 
General Assembly have listened, year after year, to elaborate 
J^eports from committees appointed to investigate the subject, 
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and to recommend appropriate plans, ways, and means. And 
they have expressed * their firm conviction that the interests 
of the church and the glory of the Redeemer demand, that 
immediate and strenuous efforts be made, as far as practicable, 
by every congregation, to establish within its bounds one or 
more primary schools.' Circulars have been addressed, iri the 
name of the General Assembly, to all the Presbyteries and 
Sessions of that church, urging action according to this recom- 
mendation, and calling upon all to contribute by annual col- 
lections, and, as individuals may be disposed, by donations 
and legacies, to form and maintain a Presbyterian school ex- 
tension fund, for the support of Presbyterian schools within 
the limits of feeble churches. And to the Assembly's Board 
of Education is committed the care of this fund, and the gen- 
eral supervision and direction of the schools thereby organized 
aind sustained. 

" Meanwhile the Congregationalists have not been uninter- 
ested spectators of this movement among their Presbyterian 
brethren. Some among them have approved it,and have been 
disposed to encourage one of similar character within their 
own communion. At tixe last meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers in one of the New Eng- 
land States, a paragraph was introduced into the annual report 
or circular on the state of religion, commending in high terms 
the system of church schools, brought to the notice of the As- 
sociation by the report of the delegate from the old school 
General Assembly. The paragraph, however, excited deci- 
ded, and so far as appeared, general disapprobation, and was 
immediately stricken out. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

" The thoughts, which we have long been maturing on this 
subject, we shall endeavor to present in a series of distinct, 
yet closely related, observations. 

"I. The two systems of popular education, the common 
school system, and the church school system, cannot prosper- 
ously coexist, if indeed they can coeiis't at all. 

^ « « ^ « 

"II. On the question, thus reduced, it is pertinent to say 
that, while the church school system is new and untried, — 
yet to be introduced and established, — the common school sys- 
tem is established, tried and funded. 

* # # # # 4^ «: 

" III. The preceding course of thought, showing the ne- 
cessity of proving, and proving indubitably, the decided supe- 
riority of the church school system to the common school sys- 
tem, before any attempt can, with reason and propriety, be 
made to substitute the former for the latter, brings us to a com- 
parison of the merits of the two systems. 
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<^ And here, after no little investigatiop and consideration of 
the matter, we are impelled by our thorough convictions to 
take the position, that for the educational purposes and inter- 
ests of a country like ours, the tried and established system of 
common schools, instead of being inferior, is decidedly supe- 
jior in merit to any system of church or sectarian schools. If 
we were now to begin anew, the former ought to be chosen. 
* * # # ^ 

" The right of the civil government, through its varions de- 
partments, to establish, support and regulate a system of com- 
mon schools, (and it is by the civil government that this usu- 
ally has been, and, for aught we sae, must usually be, done,) 
this right being admitted, provided there is occasion for its ex- 
ercise, we are brought to consider the position already taken — 
the superiority of the established and tried common school sys- 
tem to the proposed substitute, the church school system. 

" 1. The common school system secures the general, we 
may say the universal, education of the people. The church 
school system would not. There would be a large number, 
who could not be reached by it, and who would grow up in 
ignorance. This is the first reason we offer to sustain our po- 
sition. 

"This is a truth, (we will prove it to be such presently,) 
whose importance cannot easily be exaggerated. Its impor- 
tance we do not here argue. That would be superfluous. If 
there be any man who now denies that knowledge is good, or 
that an elementary education at least, is necessary to make 
one a good citizen, * he must,' as another has said, * be looked 
upon as a fossil relic of a past world — an antediluvian — one 
WHO is born behind the time.' We do not expect to number 
any such man among our readers. It is not necessary here to 
prove the intimate connection between ignorance and vice, nor 
that knowledge and virtue are specially iniportant and neces- 
sary for the citizens of a free country. A free people need the 
intelligence to discern the true amid the false, and the vir- 
tue to love and obey it. They must have the intelligence 
t<!) understand and defend their rights, and to retain in their 
own hand the exercise of their lawful powers, against all the 
machinations and arts of the ambitious, the designing, and 
the powerful. Despotism stands on popular ignorance ; 
freedom or popular intelligence and virtue. And no cunning 
or care of man can make them change foundations. Among 
^n intelligent and virtuous people, freedom will, sooner or 
later, displace despotism. Among an ignorant people, des- 
potism will displace freedom. And for the security, much 
more for the prosperous working, of civil liberty, this int«l- 
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ligence must be extended to the whoU people. It must be 
diffused as widely as in the exercise of political sovereignty. 
Where almost every man over twenty-one years of age has 
a part in electing those who are to enact and execute laws, 
and make war or peace, it is unsafe to leave any such meo, 
or their parents, or sisters, or any who form their character, 
or influence their conduct, without the enlightening and con- 
servative power of education. It is not enough for the rich 
to educate their children, if the children of the poor are left 
to ignorance. It will not avail for Protestants to educate 
their children, if the children of the Roman Catholics are 
left without knowledge and discipline. It will not avail for . 
the members of churches and christian congregations to give 
their children instruction in good schools, if the children of 
those who care neither for Sabbaths nor sanctuaries, grow 
up untaught and ungoverned. The ballots of tlie one class 
weigh as much in the scales of the nations's destiny, as those 
of the other. They are all embarked in the same ship, to 
sink or swim together, and the ignorance and vice of a part 
endanger the prosperity and existence of the whole. 

" And this, by the way, seems to Ui a strong argument to 
prove that a republican form of government, and a liberal 
extension of the elective franchise, are in accordance with 
the divine arrangement and pleasure ; for they tend more 
powerfully than do otherformsof government and restricted 
suffrage to this excellent end, — •knowledge and goodness 
among the people ; since they lay on the community a strong 
constraint to educate and evangelize all its members. They 
use the powerful instinct of self-preservation in a nation, to 
compel it to give the means of knowledge and of grace to 
all its citizens. 

" That the common school system, if wisely and efficient- 
ly directed and supported, would secure the general, indeed 
we may say the universal, prevalence of elementary educa- 
tion, is no conjecture. We know it. We know it from the 
experience of the* past. We know what it will do by what 
it has done. There is left no room for reasonable doubt on 
this point, by the fact, that, in those states wherein the 
common school system lias anything like a wise and ener- 
getic administration, the elementary education of the native 
population is universal — that few persons indeed can be 
found, born and bred in those communities, who cannot read 
and write. It may be said, that the trial has not been suf- 
ficient or fair, since the population of these states has been, 
in the past, very unlike what it will be in the futiue, homo- 
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geneons. But it would be said without reason ; for there 
has been from the beginning a variety of races, the white, 
the red, and the black, and, after the first century, and ex- 
tensively for the last fifty years, a variety on the most im- 
portant matter of discrepancy, religious opinion, certainly a 
large variety of the protestant sects. True, we have not had 
in these states as many Roman Catholics as we expect in the 
future to have, through the channels of immigration ; and 
there has been, in many cases, and perhaps in a large pro- 
portion of cases, a refusal by Roman Catholics to allow their 
children to attend the common schools. But this refusal, 
we believe, has been owing mainly to a lack of due liberali- 
ty on the part of the directors and teachers of these schools 
toward Roman Catholics, — to the fact that they were not 
allowed to come into the schools on any other than a Protes- 
tant footing, — ^that their religious peculiarities have not had 
the same liberal treatment, which the religious peculiarities 
of Protestants have received, — to the fact, in a word, that it 
has been insisted^ unwisely and unfairly, as we think, that 
the common schools should be Protestant schools, and that, 
if the children of Roman Catholics came into them, they 
should conform to Protestant rules, and receive a Protestant 
education. Whenever the opposite principle has been adopt- 
ed, and acted upon long enough to banish jealousy and ex- 
cite confidence, there has been no difficulty in securing the 
attendance of Roman Catholic children.* And we antici- 

*(Herc follow the proofs, offered bv the reviewer, that if a system of liberality 
'aadjastice be practised towards the Boman Catholics, they will send their chil- 
dren to the common schools. — ^£d.] 

" Lowell, March 10, 1848. 

" jyjy dear Sir, — Yours of the 4th inst. was duly received, with inquiries which 
I proceed to answer. 

"1. Do the children of our foreign or immigrant population, especially the 
Catholic portion of them, attend our public schools ? 

" In the first settlement of Lowell in 1822, owing to several causes, *he Irish 
were collected and built their dwellings chiefly in one quarter, on a tract of land 
known ever since as the Acre. A large population was here gathered, destitute, 
of nearly every means of moral and intellectual improvement. It was not to be 
exDected that a community thus situated and neglected, so near a populous town 
ofrJew England people, could be viewed with indifference; on the contrary, it 
would be Watched with great anxiety and apprehension. Accordingly, by the 
adYice and efforts of philanthropic persons., a room was soon rented and supplied 
with fuel and other necessaries, and a teacher placed there, who was remunera- 
ted by a small weekly voluntary tax, I think, six cents a week for each child. — 
From the poverty and indifference of these parents, however, the school was al- 
ways languishing and became extinct. From time to time it revived, and then, 
after months of feebleness again failed. 

" At the annual town meeting in May, 1830, an article was inserted in the war- 
nut, for the appointment of a committee to " consider the expediency of estab- 
lishing a separate school for die benefit of the Irish population. A committee 
thus appointed, reported in April, ISai, in favor of such a school. This report 
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the future, whenever the jealousy and opposition, which have 
unwisely been excited among the Roman Catholics, shall be 
allayed by the adoption of the principle, manifestly reasoua- 
ble and just, that in the common schools the religious pecn- 

was accepted by the town, and as our schools were then carried on in districts, 
the Bom of fifty dollars was appropriated for the maintenance of a separate dli> 
trict school f<6r the Irish. Here was the first municii>al regulation relating to 
this matter, and the origin of the separation between the two races. The district 
school had many vicissitudes for three years, was kept only a part of the year «s 
otor ol^er district schools were, and was often suspended becatise a suitable roo^ 
<oald not be had. On the whole, it was unsatisfactory as in 1834. The Catho- 
lic priest here appears to have bean carrying on-^ private school under Ills 
church, which hlia been erected in this quarter. In 1895, this gentleman ttiaSo 
formal application to the efchool committee for aid, and was present at several of 
their meetings. The result of these deliberations is thus detailed in the annual 
report of the school committee in March, 1836. 

" It is known to the citizens generallyv that various fruitless attempts k«fe 
been hitherto made to extend the benefits of our public schools more folly to our 
Irish population. Those attempts have been hitherto frustrated, chiefly perh^^ 
by a natural apprehension on the part of the parents and pastors of pladng tfaen* 
children under Protestant teachers, and in a measure also, by the mutual prgii- 
dices and consequent disai^reements among the Protestant and Catholic children 
themselves. Your committee have great pleasure in stating that these diiBcnl- 
ties appear to have been overcome, and the above most desirable object to havt 
been finally accomplished. 

'* In June last. Rev. Mr. Conollv, of the Catholic church, applied to the oOtti- 
mittee for such aid as they might be able to give to bis exertions for the edfltfi» 
tioQ aind improvement of the chtldr«i under his char^. The committee emeiel 
readily and fuller into his views, and in subsequent interviews a plan was tUr 
itaed kad has since been put into operation. On the "part of the committee, Ibe 
following conditions were insisted on as indispensable, befote any appropriate 
of the public money could be made :^ 

" ' 1 . That the instructors must fa!e examined as to their qualifications by the 
committee, and receive their appointment from them. 

*' * 2. That the books, exercises and studies should be all prescribed and itf^ ' 
lated by the committee, and that no other whatever should be taught or allowed. 

** * 3. That these schools should be placed, as respects the examinations, in- 
spection and general supervisioli of the committee, on precisely the same footing 
with the other schools of the town. 

" * On the part of Mr. Conolly it was nr^ed that to facilittite bis efforts, and to 
render the scheme acceptable to his parishioners, the instructors must be of Ak 
Catholic faith, and that the books prescribed should contain no statements of 
facts not admitted bv that faith, nor any remarks reflecting injuriously apttti 
^eir system of belief. These conditions were assented toby the committee ; tbtt 
books in use in other public schools were submitted to his inspection, and wen^ 
by him fuUv approved. On these principles there were established that ye*fi* 
three schools for the Irish.* 

'' I have judged it necessary to give von these preliminary remarks, in ofdbr 
to explain our present position. By this mutual conciliation, we easily secured 
incalculable advantages ; and Ax>m these small beginnings have grown im a 
dass of large and highly respectaole schools, gathered from our most degtaM 
population. The Irish children may now be found in every school in the city is 
considerable numbers, even in our high school, while at the same time the MO- 
arate Irish schools are crowded to overflowing, chiefly because the latter are n- 
the vicinity of our densest Irish population. 

" We have had occasionally a Catholic priest who has tried to interfere, Iwt 
without success. It is now years since these schools have been for a moment 
disturbed. All jealousy seems so to have disappeared, that I find now that im 
have butybur Catholic teachers in oar employ, and these females, while we have 
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liarities of ail denominations shall receive like treatment, 
and be alike free from invasion. 

'*0n the other hand, if, for this school system, which 
whenever fairly and efficiently administered, has secured, 
and manifestly will secure, the elementary education of th^ 

mjne tdiodU of Irish children exclnfliyelr. The origiiial conditioii has gmdnallj 
aad undesignedly been fallipginto neglect. The Irish parents, the more respec- 
table of them, attend the exhibitions of their children with great delight and 
pride. These separate Irish schools, in point of discipline, are admirable, and in 
a^i^nments are quite respectable. 

" The number of Irish children, (and all our immigrants are Irish almost,) 
who have been members of our public schools the past year, I estimate at 1800. 
I faaye not the means of giving you the number of our Irish population; a^d 
doubtless the number of children of Irish parents who attend no school is large. 
In every city, this is a fearfut element of danger to us, and cannot be viewed but 
with the greatest concern. We have, however, the consolation of believing that 
iaealculable good is resulting to those who are drawn within the influence of 
tU^ great safeguard of our liherties. 

^ 2. Are any, and how many deterred from attending the public schools, on 
religious grounds only 1 

*^ The number must be extremely small ; and if any, I could have no means 
of enumerating them. 

^ I am, dear sir, respectfully and gratefolly yours, 

"John O. Gre^n. 

" Hon. HoBACE Mann. 

" The second communication is from Fall River, Mass. We give the sub- 
stance of it. There are in that place fourteen public dny-schools. The average 
alifiiidaiice of each of the^e, for a we^ in March, 1848, is given, in figures ap- 
fnjDximating the truth as near as practicable, and likewise the attendance, in 
each, of Roman Catholic children. The sum of the former is 1,149. The sum 
efihe latter 209. Two hundred and nine Roman Catholic children, out of elev- 
Mt bnndred and thirty-nine children in the public day-schools. 

" There are in the same town two Roman Catholic schools ; one taught under 
the eye of the priest, and partljf charitable ; the other e&tirely of a private char- 
acter. The formw averages sixty, the latter thirty pupils. These are all who 
are known to our informant to be ' deferred from attending the public schools, 
on religious grounds.' 

The third communication is from Boston. We quote the following. 

" ' I cannot, say what portion of our foreign population attend our public schools, 
not knowing how many there are in the city. But of 9,838 children in the pri- 
mary schools on the last day of Januiary, 18 18, 4,644 were reported as of foreign 
{MEieotage. This is by no means the whole number, as many teachers do not re- 
port how many they have, but say *few,' * a great many,* * a large proportion,' 
' I cannot say how many,' &c. 

^^ Some of the childraoi are Germans, English, &c., but the greater nombier 
m^ undoubtedly Irish. 

" * I am not aware that any are kept away from our schools on religious 
grounds. I know one Roman Catholic priest who not only encourages the at- 
tottdaace of Ins children at our primary schools, but provides them with clothing 
and the necessary books, &c., to enable them to do so. . He has been, or sent to 
me many times for tickets of admission ; and I presume I have admitted thirty 
or forty children at his request within three months. I have to-day admitted 
ftva. He also occasionally goes into the schools, and sees that they attend, imd 
appears to take much interest in their attending. He tells me that the Bishop 
aad the clergy are friendly to our schools.' 

To this information we need not a4d any comments. It fully sustains o«r 
pQiition, and is fitted greatly to gratify the friends of popular education and of 
oar country. We are happy to be able to give it, and express hereby our obtiga- 
tiam 40 those who have comninniratyd ilto va. - 
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whole people, we substitute the church or sectarian school 
system, the certain result will be, that many, very many of 
the people will not be educated at all — large masses will 
grow up untaught and undisciplined. 

'^ Of this truth a little examination and reflection will con- 
vince any one. In the first place, there is in this country, 
and even in those parts of it which have had the most and 
best religious culture, a large mass of people, (much larger 
than they who have not examined into the matter are aware,) 
who do not belong to any religious denomination. All these 
would have a strong dislike of sectarian schools, whose 
avowed object is to train children in the doctrines and prac- 
tices of a particular denomination or sect of Christians.— 
Their children might, in some instances, be gathered into 
the church schools, by the benevolence and seal of the teach- 
ers and patrons. But the instances would be few. The 
great majority would refuse to send their children, especially 
if, (as it must be to a greater extent and degree than under 
the common school system,) any payment should be required. 

^' Then, again, some religious denominations, in all places, 
would have no schools, or schools inadequate to the numjber 
of the children belonging to them; and yet would not, to 
any great extent certainly, send their children to the schools 
of other denominations. How is it now with Roman Cath- 
olic children, in places where, through jealousy of Protofr 
tant instruction, they are not sent to the common schools? 
To a fearful extent, they are without any schools, growing 
up to maturity, — to the exercise of social influence and of 
popular sovereignty,— without instruction or discipline.— 
And who does not know, that the Roman Catholic church 
never has, in any country, secured, or favored, the education 
of all her people ; and that, in this country, she is not strong- 
ly disposed, and if she were, would be unable, such is the 
poverty of a large proportion of her members, to sustain 
schools adequate for the purpose. Nothing is mdre cetain, 
than that, between the invincible repugnance of that church 
to send her children to schools of other churches avowedly 
sectarian, and her indisposition and inability to maintain 
adequate schools of her own, large masses of her children 
would be left to ignorance with all its dangers, crimes and 
miseries. 

" The same would be the result to a large extent with 
other denominations. Few; of any denomination have a 
sufficient sense, and many may be said to have no sense at 
all, of the importance of education. In almost all, except 
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the large places of this country, some of the religious denom- 
inations are few in numbers, feeble in strength and scatter- 
ed in location, and yet none the less attached to their pecu- 
liarities, hardly able, often unable, and more often indisposed, 
properly to sustain their religious institutions. Now what 
is more certain, than that, in such cases, on the one hand 
they will have no schools of their own, or schools very in- 
sufficient for the necessities of children scattered here and 
there over a town three or five miles square, and that, on 
the other hand, they will not send their children to the 
schools of other denominations, established and sustained 
for instruction avowedly sectarian ? 

<* With these views of the subject, — and we see not how 
any other can reasonably be taken, — we regard it as certain, 
that, if the system of church schools is substituted for the 
system of common schools, multitudes, even in portions of 
the country most favored, and much more in those least fa- 
vored, with moral and religious privileges, will grow up with- 
out the instruction and discipline of even an elementary ed- 
ucation. This is a result worthy to be seriously pondered 
by all, and especially by those who are disposed, with more 
or less earnestness, to introduce a church school system, 
which, if successful, will infallibly displace the common 
school system, and become the sole reliance for popular ed- 
ucation. 

" 2. We now call the attention of our readers to a sec- 
ond reason for our confident belief in the superiority of the 
common school to the proposed church school system. 

" The church schools must, in many, the vast majority of 
cases, be inferior in character to the common schools. 

" A few words will suffice to make this plain. It is proved 
by a class of facts to which allusion has already been made, 
such as these, — the prevalent inadequate sense of the impor- 
tance of general education, and the consequent indisposition 
to contribute froely, much less with self-denial, for that end ; 
the minute sectarian divisions which exist in most places ; 
and the widely distant residences of members of the same 
denomination in the same town. These facts, which do not 
materially affect the common schools, in which all can unite, 
are fatal, in avast majority of cases, to the excellence, if not 
the existence, of church schools, supported, each, solely or 
chiefly, by those of its own denomination. Any one acquaint- 
ed with these facts, as they exist in our country towns, will 
see in a moment, that church schools of a high order would 
generally be impracticablei and certainly, as men are, not to 
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be expected. In towns of from twelve to twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants divided into four or more religious denomi- 
nations, whose members are distributed over a surface four 
miles square, or three miles by five, who that knows with 
what diflScuity, or reluctance, and insufficiency, they sup- 
port their religious institutions, does not know, that, if they 
attempted, in addition thereto, to support church schools, 
these schools would be very meagerly sustained, if sustained 
at all; would very imperfectly accommodate the scattered 
members of the denomination, being at great distance from 
many of them } and would inevitably be of very inferior 
character ? Church schools in large cities, and one centra] 
church school for the ablest denominations in our largest 
towns, might be well sustained ; but, in all other cases, they 
must be of inferior merit, comparing very unfavorably with 
common schools, endowed, as they are, by state funds, attend- 
ed by the children, and possessing the interest and good wilt 
of the parents, of all denominations, and located so as to ac- 
commodate the inhabitants of every neighborhood. 

"How much better, then, to direct our zeal, wisdom, en- 
ergy and pecuniary liberality, to the improvement of our 
common schools, to secure to them generally, that high de- 
gree of perfection, of which, in many instances,' they have 
by experiment been proved capable, than to direct these 
forces to the establishment of church schools, which, if gen- 
erally established, will destroy xommon schools, and wilt be, . 
after all, of very inferior character. 

" 3. We have another reason for our decided preference 
of the common school, to the church school system. It is 
in accordance with the nature and necessities of our free in- 
stitutions, with the comprehensive character of Christianity, 
and with the liberal spirit of the age. 

" The influence of the church school system, on ths other 
hand, will be sectarian, divisive, harrow, clannish, anti-re- 
publican. 

" This we regard as a very weighty and decisive reason. 
It needs, however, little amplification. The bare statement 
of it is almost sufficient. Its truth and force are at once 
seen. The reality and character of these diverse tendencies 
ol the two school systems, are perceived at a glance. 

" It is unnecessary to dwell upon the importance of assim- 
ilating the people of this country, — of making them one in 
character and in spirit, and of the value of institutions and 
inOuences for this end ; of which educational institutions 
and influences are most practical and powerful. This assim- 
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ilation and unity of character and spirit are important in all 
nations, bat especially in a nation politically free or self-gov- 
erned, where all are equal in civil rights, where there are so 
many common privileges, duties and responsibilities, and 
where the sovereignty ultimately rests in the whole people. 
The value of educational institutions and influences, having 
this assimilating and uniting tendency, as have common 
schools eminently, cannot be easily exaggerated in their re- 
lation to our native population, and especially in their rela- 
tion to our immigrant population. As they come hither 
from all sections, nations and religions of Europe, it is im- 
portant that their children should be neither uneducated, nor 
educated by themselves, — that they find here educational 
institutions for the iphole people, which will command their 
confidence, and secure the attendance of their children. 
The children of this country, of whatever parentage, should, 
not wholly, but to a certain extent, be educated iogeiher^ — 
be educated, not as Baptists or Methodists, or Episcopalians, 
or Presbyterians ; not as Roman Catholics or Protestants ; 
still less as foreigners in language or spirit ; but as Ameri- 
cans, as made of one blood, and citizens of the same free 
country, — educated to be one harmonious people. This, the 
common school system, if wisely and liberally conducted, is 
well fitted, in part at least, to accomplish. While it does 
not profess to give a complete education, and allows ample 
opportunity for instruction and training in denominational 
peculiarities elsewhere, it yet brings the children of all sects 
together, gives them, to a limited extent, a common or like 
education, and, by such education, and by the commingling, 
acquaintance and fellowship which it involves, in the early, 
unprejudiced and impressible periods of life, assimilates and 
unites them. And it is with serious regret that we see it 
recommended, and zealously urged, to substitute* for this 
common school system, a system of dividing children into 
sectarian schools for the avowed purpose of teaching them 
sectarian peculiarities, — a system which is fitted to lay deep 
in the impressible mind of childhood the foundations of di- 
visions and alienations, — a system well fitted to drive the 
children of foreigners, and especially of Roman Catholics, 
into clans by themselves, where ignorance and prejudice re- 
specting the native population, and a spirit remote from the 
American, and hostile to the Protestant, will be fostered in 
them. 
<< It is with great pleasure that we have witnessed, for 
4 
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some years, influences, and movements, fitted and intended 
to wear off the sharpness of sectarian distinctions; to open 
and reduce the walls of sectarian division ; and to soften sec- 
tarian asperity, — fitted to convince men that all truth and 
wisdom are not in their sect ; to help them to see whatever 
is excellent in other denominations ; and to dispose them, 
while retaining an attachment to their own peculiarities, to 
place a paramount value upon the great truths in which all 
true Christians agree, and to unite in common enterprises and 
endeavors to promote the great objects of a common €hris 
tianity. And it is with mortification and impatience that we 
now see a movement virtually to subvert our common 
schools, so beneficent for purposes of unity and harmony, on 
the ground that they are not sufficiently sectarian, — that they 
do not admit sectarian instruction, — will not allow, as text- 
books, the Westminster and Church (Episcopal) Catechisms. 
Must we, then, carry our sectarianism into everything ? 
Can there not be one of the many spheres of educational in- 
fluence, where all may meet as on common ground ? Must 
our children be all distributed into denominational quar- 
ters and shut up therein, for fear they will,^for a few hours 
of the day, lack the teaching of our sectarian peculiarities? 
Is there nothing, not even a day-school, which we may un- 
dertake without the Westminster Catechism, or the Book of 
Common Prayer ? Must we carry into everything our sec- 
tarian manuals, and utter everywhere our.sectarian shibbo- 
leths? Verily, we had been encouraged to hope for better 
things. Verily, this is a backward movement, a narrowing 
and belittling operation, in this age of growing Christian un- 
ion and charity, which we vehemently dislike. 

"IV. The preceding course of argument fully evinces 
the duty of good citizens to sustain the common schools 
rather than introduce the church schools, provided the va- 
rieties of religious belief in our communities do not render 
any safe and valuable system of instruction in the former im- 
practicable. 

" This brings us to the great, and, so far as appears, tbe 
only objection to the common school system, — the religious 
objection. ' If, (say many,) we must give up the teaching 
of t>\y religious doctrines in common schools, then give ns 
parochial schools. Deliver us from an irreligious education 
for the young.' We have no doubt that some good and able 
men, not illiberal, or especially given to sectarianism, have, 
by such views and feelings, been led to look with favor on 
the church school movement. Our own state of mind was 
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for a time such that vre are enabled to appreciate their views 
and feelings. And if \t had not been, their character and 
general aims would preclude us from speaking of them oth- 
erwise than with respect and affection. We feel entire con- 
fidence, however, that a full investigation of the subject, a 
fair consideration of the views which have convinced us, 
will remove their anxieties concerning the common school 
system, and confirm them in its support. 

"To this objection we would give such consideration as 
the character of those who indulge it, and its relations to 
our subject require. And we express, at the outset, our 
strong conviction that, while many theoretical difficulties 
may easily be called up and set in array ; yet, if the several 
religious denominations will act with an enlightened public 
spirit, with an earnest desire for the promotion of the com- 
mon weal by general education, and with the exercise .of 
even a moderate degree of candor, liberality, and courtesy, 
toward each other, the practical difficulties will be found 
very few and small. 

" We begin by admitting in full, if necessary we will con- 
tend for, the principle, that, in common schools, schools un- 
der state and civil patronage, all religious denominations 
should stand on the same footing, should receive impartial 
treatment, and should all be protected from the invasion of 
their religious peculiarities. The opposite principle which 
has been so extensively adopted in the discussion of this 
subject, that in this country the state or civil power is Chris- 
tian and Protestant, and therefore that schools sustained and 
directed in part thereby are Christian and Protestant, and 
that whoever attends them has no right to object to a rule 
requiring all to study Christian and Protestant books and 
doctrines, we wholly disbelieve and deny. The state, the 
civil power in whatever form in this country, is no more 
Protestant, or Christian, than it is Jewish or Mohammedan. 
It is of no religion whatever. It is simply political, inter- 
posing, or having the right to interpose, in matters of reli- 
gion, only by protecting its citizens in the free exercise of 
their religion, whatever it be : of course, excepting such vi- 
olations of civil rights, or civil morality, as any may commit 
und^r pretence, or a fanatical sense, of religion. If a com- 
pany of Mohammedans should take up their residence in one 
of our New England towns, they would be entitled freely to 
build their mosque, and to exercise their worship therein ; 
and entitled, alsfo, as citizens, should they become citizens, 
to participate in the privileges of the common schools, on 
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the same ground with others,— -entitled to the same consid- 
eration of their religious peculiarities, either by having a sep- 
arate school or otherwise, which the peculiarities of other 
religious denominations, receive. Such is the principle of 
our political institutions on this subject. And such it ought 
o be. This only is in accordance with that entire religious 
liberty which is recognized by the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. This only fully guarantees the rights of con- 
science, and the free, unconstrained exercise of private judg- 
ment in sacred things. This best promotes the general in- 
terests, religious as well as civil and social. And this alone 
accords with the nature of true rdigion ; which is not and 
cannot be exercised by a corporation or state as such, but 
only by individuals, acting in their several spheres, public 
and private, — is not, and cannot be a corporation or state af- 
fair, but an afiEair of the individual soul, between that soul 
on the one hand and Qod and men on the other. Accord- 
ing to all just ideas of religion, a state religion is an absurdi- 
ty, a self-contradiction. 

'' Let us not be misunderstood. A majority of the people 
of this country are undoubtedly Christian and Protestant 
An^ therefore, the country is properly called Christian and 
Protestant. Moreover, they who are chosen to enact and 
execute our laws are bound, under their responsibility as in- 
dividual men, to be Christians, and to act in all their public 
duties each under the influence of christian principle. This 
truth cannot be too thoroughly enforced and felt. But the 
^tate, as a state, is simply political ; — is of no religious de- 
nomination, or religion, whatever, any more than a bank or 
an insurance company ; — is such as to forbid the holding of 
its offices, and the performance of its duties, no more by in- 
fidels, Mohammedans, Jews, or Roman Catholics, than by 
Christians and Protestants. It is, and ought to be, such that 
all political privileges and all civil advantages afforded there- 
by, are accessible and available to all alike of whatever reli- 
gion. The sooner Christians, generally understand and ac- 
knowledge this truth, the better, — the better for their own 
satisfaction, comfort and hope, and the better for their influ- 
ence on the general interests." ***** 

*' We fully admit, and if necessary, would strenuously 
contend that, of a complete education, the religious inslruc- 
tion and influence is an essential part, and far the most im- 
portant part ; and that it should be given in all the periods 
of a child's life. Any educational instruction, therefore, 
which assumes for any considerable period, the whole edn- 
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cation and training of a child or youth, like GUrard College, 
(NT Dr. Arnold's Bugby School, or the many family schools 
in this country for boys or misses ; and yet gives no reli- 
gious instruction and training, is justly said to give an irre- 
ligious and godless education. But to say the same of a 
day-school which gives only secular instruction, — instruction 
that does not discredit or interfere with, but prepares the 
way for and indirectly aids, religion, during only four or six 
hours in the day, avowedly leaving religious instruction to 
other and better teachers, is palpably illogical and unfair. 
What would be thought of a general application of such 
logic ? A boy, who lives in his father's family, is employed 
six hours a day in a mechanic's manufactory, or in a mer- 
chant's store, or in a bank, but he receives, during those 
hours, no direct doctrinal or theological teaching ,* there- 
fore that employment is irreligious, and the manufactory, 
the store and the bank are atheistic ! A young man attends 
a course of chemical lectures, but in those lectures hears no 
theological or biblical teaching ; therefore, his chemical in- 
struction is irreligious, and the chemical lectures are atheis- 
tic ! A young man becomes a member of a medical school, 
or a law school, but he hears from the professors of medicine 
or law no theological instruction ; therefore, the medical 
school or the law school is irreligious and atheistic ! Plain- 
ly, in education, as well as in other things, there must be, — 
certainly there may be, a division of labor; and secular 
teaching may be the exclusive department, — it must be the 
chief department, — of the day-school ; while religious teach- 
ing IS provided in othet and better ways. And religious 
teaching may be none the less religious, because it is not 
given by the individual who teaches reading, writing and 
arithmetic ; and the teaching in the department of reading) 
writmg and arithmetic, should not be accounted irreligious 
and atheistic because it is not conjoined or combined with 
theological teaching. 

" Very little jealousy has been encountered with regard to 
religious influence in the common schools of New England. 
Almost uniformly, in the country towns, the ministers of 
the different denominations are the prominent members of 
the school committee and board of visiters ; and they usu- 
ally find no dilSiculty, when on their visits, in communica- 
ting whatever religious instruction, and in using whatever 
religious influence, their judgment approves. 

" If there should be districts, as probably there would bjj 
a few, in which the members of different religious denomi* 
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nations, not satisfied with the teaching of the common Chris- 
tianity, should insist on the teaching of their distinctive doc- 
trinesy even so let it be. Let each scholar read or study his 
own Bible, and his own catechism. The pupils might, if it 
should be thought most convenient and wise, when the time 
for religious instruction arrived, be classified for this purpose, 
— ^the Roman Catholics, with their Douay or Catholic ver- 
sion of the Bible, and catechism, in one class : the Episco- 
palians, with their Church of England catechism, in anoth- 
er ,' the Presbyterians, or Congregationalists, with their cat- 
echisms, in another ,* and the Methodists and Baptists, with 
their doctrinal manuals, each in another ; and if there should 
be other varieties, let them be classed accordingly. We 
think the working of this would be admirable. It would be 
a spectacle of unity in diversity, very pleasant to see. It 
would form an early habit of agreeing to disagree, and of 
respecting each the religious peculiarities and associations of 
the other, which, without danger, would tend greatly to 
charity and harmony in after life. We know this is practi- 
cable ,* for we have seen it practised for many years in a se- 
lect school. We well reqoUect, that in our early days we 
attended for many years, an excellent private school, ia 
which, every Saturday forenoon, we received religious in- 
stiliction on the elective affinity principle. We studied and 
recited our Westminster Catechism side by side with anoth- 
er who studied and recited the Church Catechism. And we 
well remember our boyish grievance in having so much the 
longest lesson. 

''The day-school is, indeed, a powerful auxiliary to reli- 
gion, in the way of preparation. It teaches elementary 
knowledge, and gives the power of studying the Bible and 
other religious books. It disciplines the intellectual facul- 
ties. It disciplines the will, and the moral feelings. By a 
proper government, it teaches and necessitates subordination 
to superiors, subjugation of self-will and self-indulgence, re- 
gard for truth, control of temper, industrious, patient and 
persevering application, and that reverence for the Deity and 
sacred things, and those universal principles pf morals, in 
which all agree. In a word, the daily discipline of a school^ 
and the incidental moral teaching it implies, work right prin- 
ciples into the minds of the pupils, and that in the perma- 
nent form of habits. So that the day-school is an important 
preparative and aid, to religious teaching. But its direct 
religious or doctrinal instruction, when attempted, is of very 
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little value, if it is not, as we think it is on the whole, worse 
than nothing. Of course there are manifest and decided ex- 
ceptions, — in the case of teachers of peculiar piety, and com- 
petency for religious instruction. But this does not invali- 
date the general truth ; which is attested by enlightened ob- 
servation — the observation of those acquainted with private 
schools in which religious instruction is attempted, (for, as 
we have said, there has been almost none in our public 
schools,) and by the observation of those who have been fa- 
miliar with the national schools of Great Britain, where some- 
what thorough religious teaching is required. Some testi- 
mony of this latter kind we will adduce, 

" The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, whom our readers 
know as an able and evangelical clergyman of the church of 
England, in a report, which, as an inspector of schools, 
he addressed to the Committee of Council on Education, af- 
ter having spent two months in visiting 195 schools, writes 
thus — we have room for only a short extract.—' But it was 
in their understanding of the Scriptures, daily read, that I 
regretted to find the most advanced children of the national 
schools so extremely defective. Not only were they often 
ignorant of^he principal facts recorded in the Bible, but they 
could not answer even the simplest questions upon the 
chapters which they had most recently read. Nor was thei- 
religious ignorance lessened by their knowledge of the cat- 
echism. I several times examined the first class upon a por- 
tion of the catechism, and I never once found them to com- 
prehend it. * * * Both in reading the scriptures to the mon- 
itors, and in repeating the catechism, the children showed a 
marked inattention and weariness, occasionally varied, when 
the master's eye was not on them, by tokens of roguish mer- 
riment, ♦ * * Being thus made the medium through which 
.reading and spelling are taught, it (the Bible) becomes assor 
ciated iii. their minds with all the rebukes and punishments 
to which bad reading, or false spelling, or inattention in class 
exposes them ; and it is well if being thus used for purposes 
never designed, it do not become permanently the symbol of 
all that is irksome and repulsive.^ 

" Equally decisive, and more directly to the confirmation 
of our position, is the testimony of Dr. Vaughan. — * For our 
own part, we have always entertained a very low opinion of 
the religious instruction given in day-schools, and of the re- 
ligious impression produced by it. We have thought that a 
fuss has been made about it wonderfully greater than the 
thing itself would justify. It has reminded us too much of 
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our Oxford religionists, who would pass for being very pious 
because prayers are read in the college chapel every morning. 
We admit most readily, that the training of a good day-school 
may prepare a young mind for receiving religious lessons 
with advantage from the lips pf a parent, a Sunday school 
teacher, or a minister ; but the man must have been a sorry 
observer of day-schools, who can regard the religious instruc- 
tion obtained there as being, while existing alone, of any 
great value.'* 

" * But while I believe many pious persons are most hon- 
est in their demands on this point, and while I admit that 
many teachers in daily schools do their best to give a reli- 
gious cast to their instructions, I am still obliged to repeat, 
that I have a very humble opinion of the direct religious in- 
struction which is given in day-schools, or that can ever be 
given in such institutions. Nor do I speak without expe- 
rience on this subject. I have served more than one appren- 
ticeship in th^ superintendence of schools on the British sys- 
tem, and the great benefit of such schools, I have always 
found to consist, not in any direct religious impression pro- 
duced by them, but in their adaptation to prepare the young 
for receiving religious instruction with advantage elsewhere. 
My experience, in this respect, must be, I feel assured, that 
of a great majority of persons who have been observant of 
the working of day-schools; In other departments, men 
soon become alive to the advantages of a divison of labor; 
and why should not popular education partake of benefit 
from such arrangements ? Why might not one part of edu- 
cation be given by the schoolmaster, another by the parent, 
by the minister of religion, or by the Sunday school teacher? 
Does religion cease to be a part of education, because not 
taught by the person who teaches reading and arithmetic ? 
In fact, is there not danger that sacred things may lose some- 
thing of their sacredness by being mixed up with the rough 
and often noisy routine of a day-school ? One would think 
that to give* religion a place apart after this manner, and to 
approach it with a special seriousness, would be to secure at- 
tention to it, only the more becoming and promising. Sure 
I am, there are many considerate and devout persons who 
would prefer such a method purely on account of its better 
religious tendency. Let the day-school inculcate a rever- 
ence of truth and justice, and a love of everything kind, 
generous and noble-hearted, and let the directly religious in- 
struction be grafted upon such teaching, and it will be the 

♦The Biitish Quarterly Review, Vol. IV, p. 27i .. 
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fault of the agents, and not the method, if you do not realise 
a scheme of popular education of the highest value. Nor can 
I doubt that the intermixture of the children, of all sects, in 
such schools, would tend to abate our sectarian animosities, 
and render the next generation, in that respect, on improve- 
ment on the past.'* 

" Here we leave the subject. It is one in which we feel the 
deepest interest : for it is one, we believe, of great moment 
We earnestly commend our reasonings and conclusions to 
public attention. They seem to us not only true, but timely. 
There has been manifested, of late, a growing disposition to 
dishonor and abandon our noble and beneficent system of 
common schools, and to substitute for it a system of sectarian 
schools, which must be inferior in character, and, (what is 
more important,) cannot perform the work which common 
schools, when wisely and energetically administered, perform 
so well, the vital work of general education,.of educating the 
whole people, — a system, moreover, hostile to social and civil 
harmony. We cannot but think that if the subject is fairly 
placed before the public mind, this movement will be arrested. 
We hope, — perhaps it is hoping against hope, — that our Pres- 
byterian brethren (old school) who have recommended and 
commenced the movement, will recede. Certainly we hope^ 
that no other denomination will follow their example. Far 
distant be the day,— LET IT NEVER COME,— when, in 
our beloved New England, the time-tested and (ime-honored 
common school system shall be abandoned, or weakened. 
Rather let renewed, persevering and united efforts be put forth 
to give it universally that perfection, of which it is capable, 
and which already, in many places, it has nearly attained." 

Extract from a very able report upon Parochial Schools, by 
Rev. G. Van Rensselear, from the annual report of the Board 
of Education of the Presbyterian church, for the year 1853. 

The next position in the line of argument, is that the re- 
quired religious training must be given in schools, as well 
as in families. 

In the progress of civilization, schools have been more and 
more relied upon for the purposes of instruction ; and their 
agency in promoting religious education is an important fam- 
ily auxiliary. Schools are necessary and useful. 

1st. Because the family is not, of itself , sufficient for reli- 
gious any more than for secular education. Education is a 
work by itself; it cannot be all done to advantage within the 
boundaries of home. A child may indeed obtain the rudi- 

^Letter to the editor of the Morning Chronicle, on the question of popular educa- 
tion. 
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ments of knowledge under parental instruction, and especial- 
ly may acquire the moral habits and discipline which enter 
so thoroughly into the composition of a virtuous and well-bal- 
anced character. But progress from attainment to attainment 
must be sought in connexion with higher opportunities. 
Schools are expedients to| carry forward home nurture. As 
the ideas of secular knowledge, derived merely from house- 
hold intercourse and training, are not enough for all the pur- 
poses of an active and useful life, so the religious instruction, 
inculcated under similar circumstances, is not so complete as 
to dispense with the necessity of confirming and increasing it 
by other arrangements. On the contrary, so great a work 
needs all the advantages of which it can possibly avail itself. 
And the advantages of the school-room are neither few nor . 
small, both for secular and religious instruction. The public 
prayer, the reading of Scripture, the songs of Zion, the verses 
in the Bible committed to memory, the catechetical exercise- 
the oral exhortation, all assist Jn forming the religious char- 
acter, just as reading, writing, and arithmetic improve the 
mind. The family, of itself, cannot wholly conduct the 
course of education, at least, in ordinary circumstances. The 
very existence of schools expresses household insufficiency. 
Education, above a certain point, must rely upon aid beyond 
that which parents can supply. 

It is cominon to exalt the Sabbath-school as an important 
help to parents in religious education. In many respects it 
unquestionably is so. But, on the same principle, parochial 
schools, during the six days of the week, are much more effi- 
cient allies, because more regular, steady, and thorough in 
their inculcation. The geatest aid which the family has ever 
received in forming the character of the young, is the Chris- 
Han day-school, including the academy and the college. In 
' the progessive course of religious study, from the catechism, 
hymns, and Bible history, to the evidences of Christianity, 
natural theology, and Butler's Anatomy, the student derives 
the most important advantages to mind, and heart, and con- 
science. The religious training of Christian institutions is 
among the choicest blessings of an advanced social state. 
Such institutions will always be invaluable auxiliaries to 
the domestic constitution, and will contribute to promote 
religious as well as secular knowledge. Education is so 
much a business by itself, that it cannot wisely surrender 
the precious opportunities afforded by public schools. 

2. The religious training of the young, enjoined by God, 
must be given in schools, because the great majority of compe- 
tent parents have not sufficient time to devote to the object.-^ 
Toil and labor by "the sweat of the brow" are the doom of 
the race. Neither fathers nor mothers have much time at 
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command during the day. The public duties of life, and the 
domestic duties of the household, occupy a prominence which 
prevents the requisite attention to this important subject. As a 
matter of fact, professional men, farmers, merchants, mechan- 
ics, and others, are called away from their homes, from morn- 
ing to evening ; and there are few mothers, whose domestic 
cares and engagements allow the necessary intervals to do 
according to their heart's desire. So that even competent pa- 
rents instinctively look to the teachers in schools, as the per- 
sons whom Providence substitutes in their place, to take part 
in the education of their children. There is a necessity for 
religious schools, growing out of the principle of the division 
of labor. 

"3. Moreover, multitudes of parents are utterly incompe^ 
tent to the task of giving religious instruction. The majority 
of families feel no personal responsibilities in regard to reli- 
gious training. Their hearts are under the influence of the 
god of this world. Unconcerned about the things of their 
peace, they suffer their children to grow up in like ignorance 
and delusion. The voice of private or of family prayer is nev- 
er heard. The Scriptures are a sealed book. The Sabbath 
is not sanctified. The general neglect of personal religion 
throws its shade of gloom on the olive plants around the ta- 
ble, and the whole family influence is * of the earth, earthy.' 
Whether the children of such households ought to be left to 
the awful disadvantages entailed upon them, is a question 
which Christianity is prompt to answer. If there is any worth 
in the human soul ; any necessity of repentance to the ungod- 
ly ; any love for our neighbor, * for whom christ died ;' any 
responsibility to God, Christians cannot remain unmoved in 
the midst of surrounding spiritual desolation. Every agency 
which zeal in the cause of Christ can devise, should be put 
into requisition to supply wants so severe and wide-spread. — 
The organization of religious day-schools is, of all others, the 
agency best suited to remedy the evil. Such schools would 
well supply the daily deficiency, and bringv^eligion into con- 
tact with the youthful mind in a hopeful and effectual way. 
Many parents, who make no pretension to piety, prefer to have 
their children taught religion in schools. But however di- 
verse might be the wishes of such parents, the fact of their 
acknowledged incompetency to teach their children the things 
pertaining to God, creates the obligation on the part of the 
Church to attempt to accomplish the object in some other way ; 
and no way is so effectual as schools, imbued with the spirit 
and principles of religion. 

<' 4. This leads to the remark that all experience shows 
the insufficiency of other agencies, and the value of the one 
under consideration. All churches, even with all forms of er- 
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ror, have depended, in teaching religion, on the school as an 
essential means of sustaining their influence and life. 
***** 
" III. Adequate religious education can only be givea ia 

SCHOOLS WHICH ARE UNDER THE CONTROL OF TUE ChURCH. 

The State and other schools sometimes inculcate religion ; 
but this occurs only under specially favorable circumstauces, 
and even then not often to the desired extent. 

" 1. One reason why a thorough religious training can on- 
ly be given to the schools under ecclesiastical care is, because 
in none other can Christians choose ike teacher^ or determine 
the course of instruction. It is obvious that the character of 
schools depends altogether upon the matter taught, and the 
persons teaching. 

" 2. Even if religion were universally regarded as a proper 
subject for the school, the prevalent diversity of opinion, and 
sectarian jealousy, must prevent the adoption of any efficient 
system of religious instruction. These difficulties may be 
principally classed under two divisions ; those which arise 
from the doctrinal diversities of evangelical churches, and 
those occasioned by infidelity and Romanism. It would be 
no easy matter to reconcile evangelical Christians to the adop- 
tion of a common platform of scriptural teaching. And even 
if this could be done, what rational hope would there be of an 
acquiescence in evangelical doctrine by the infidels of all class- 
es, and the unvarying class of Romanists? Even the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools is becoming more and more 
difficult, not only on account of the Douay version but of the 
new Baptist version. 

* * * * * 

" IV. The two systems of parochial and of State schools 
may, and ought to, coexist. The one, under present circum- 
stances, supplements the other. 

" 1. The friends of parochial schools desire the utmost ef- 
ficiency to be given to the State system. 

"First, because there are thousands of children who can- 
not be otherwise reached. In many districts, the sparseness 
of population will not admit of more than one school ; and in 
others, the question is, at least, a doubtful one. The State 
h s advantages under such circumstances vfbich should be 
fairly acknowledged. It is far better that the children should 
be educated on some plan which brings them all together,^ 
and which is practical in common advantages, however small, 
than that the neighborhood should be left in ignorance, or be 
agitated by hopeless contention. 
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" Secondly^ because secular education, with the minimum 
of moral and religious instruction, and with other facilities for 
receiving the latter, is a blessing. Ignorance and debasement 
commonly go hand in hand. Mental darkness too often in- 
tercepts light to the moral faculties. The most hopeless of 
all communities are those where ignorance abounds, with its 
a;ttendant ills. The Gospel is hindered in its power by com- 
ing in contact with minds incapable of appreciating truth, and 
of attending to its just conclusions. A great deal has been 
said, and said truly, of the danger of educating a people in- 
tellectually, without regard to their morals and religion. All 
such statements are strong pleas for Christian schools. But 
*it does not necessarily follow that, in the absence of religion 
in schools, it would be better, in the condition of our coimtry, 
to leave the people uneducated. Much religious instruction 
can be given to the people in other ways than in schools, 

" Thirdly. Another thing which reconciles many to sus- 
tain State education is that, in the present condition of public 
opinion, the common schools are the only ones for which State 
patronage can be secured ; and, without the aid of the State, 
the general education of the people cannot be accomplished. 
# ^ # ^ ^ 

" 2. On the other hand, the friends of the State system 
have no reason to oppose parochial schools. 

^^First, because these schools do not owe their origin to hos- 
tility to the State system, but to views of Christian duty. — 
Church schools are established for purposes which the State 
cannot accomplish. Whilst the latter aims only at qualifying 
its youth to be good citizens of the Commonwealth, the Church 
aims at preparing them both for the duties of this life and of 
the life to come. Secular education may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be good as far as it goes ; but religious education 
goes farther, and is better. 

***** 

" Secondly. The utmost extent to which the denomina- 
tional system can be now carried will leave much ground 
that can only be occupied by [the State. Parochial schools 
cannot rival or supersede the common schools. There is 
abundant room for all. At the present time, a large number 
of private, or select schools, exist within the limits of States 
which have adojl^ted the common school system. In Scot- 
land, the number of * adventure schools,' as they are there 
called, exceeds the number of parochial schools. There is no 
interference, because all have enough to do. Now, if, in this 
country, the parochial schools ^Should so far increase as to take 
the place of the thousands of private schools, no clashing be- 
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tween the two systems would take place ; and even if paro- 
chial schools were added to the number of private schools, the 
interference would not be for evil. 

" Thirdly, Denominational schools are not exclusive, and 
need not be oflFensively sectarian. * ♦ ♦ Bigotry is com- 
monly the result of ignorance. An educated Presbyterian, 
however strongly he may be attached to his own form of faith 
and worship, is commonly charitable towards those who dif- 
fer from him. 

««««««« 

" Fourthly. Another reason for the co-existence of the two 
kinds of schools is the health principle of competition* Mo- 
nopolies are not only odious but dangerous. The granting of 
railroad privileges by the State to a mammoth company is 
nothing in comparison with the danger of allowing the State 
to control the entire work of education throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A public school system might be 
made the engine of immense evil. It has the training of a 
nation at its command ; it may dictate its reading and con- 
trol its current and general opinions." 



APPENDIX NO. 3. 



THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 

EXTENT TO WHICH THE STATE SHOULD SUPPORT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND COMPEL ATTENDANCE ON THEM. 

Extract from a Pamphlet by Robert Taughan, D. D., being 
a reprint of an* article in the British Quarterly Review. 

"To say that a government may consistently do its best to 
help a nation to grow rich, but that it must not be supposed 
to care a jot about the influence which this money-getting 
may have upon its habits of industry, its intelligence, or its 
tone of moral feeling, would be to make distinctions, the weak- 
ness of which becomes manifest the moment they are stated. 
The end of government and the end of society it has been 
said — and we think truly said — are one. The general inter- 
est is the ultimate design of both ; and in what that interest 
consists it belongs to society itself to determine. By govern- 
ment, in every well-ordered state, we kre to understand a 
power created by the states and dependent upon it. Govern- 
ment is the expedient of society, the instrument which socie- 
ty forms for itself, that it may thereby realise its proper end. 
Society is the master, government is the servant. Man was 
not made for government, but government was made for man. 
The question, accordingly, about the province of government, 
resolves itself into a question about the best division of labor. 
Christianity we regard as precluded from being an affair of 
government by its n&ture and its express laws ; but with re- 
gard to nearly ail other things, the general interest is the great 
law and end to be observed, the matters which may be best 
done if left wholly to society being so left, and the matters 
which may be best done if assigned in whole or in part to the 
government being so assigned. Hence, if it can be made to 
appear, that popular education, like provision for the poor, 
would be best conducted by admitting a certain measure of 
agency from the government, it would be legitimate to admit 
that agency. 

" That children should obey their parents is a principle, and 
that subjects should obey their sovereign is a principle, but 
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there is a still higher principle having respect to the highest 
parentage and the highest soverignty to which the former 
class of principles are subordinate. In like manner, it may be 
the duty of a government to become an educator to a certain 
extent, and there may be a wider view of the general interest, 
requiring that it should not become an educator beyond a cer- 
tain point. In no respect are men betrayed into error on 
questions of this nature more commonly, than in thoir attempts 
to lay down immutable rules, to be applicable in their fullest 
extent, in all circumstances and all times." 

Extract from Baines' " Strictures on the New Government 

Measure." 

" Government education is in my judgment a mighty error 
in principle. It can only be defended by reasons which would 
equally call for the superintendence of the government over 
our literature, our journals and our pulpits, if not over the 
food, the clothmg and the habitations at least, of all the hum- 
bler classes. If on any ground of public policy, government 
is to support and regulate our schools, the same ground would 
require that it should support and regulate the press which 
supplies the bulk of the people with their reading, and should 
furnish every house with its intellectual food." 

Extracts from an article on " over Legislation," attributed 
to Herbert Spencer, Esq., author of Social Statics. 

"If we define the* primary state-duty as protecting each 
individual against others; then all the state action comes un- 
der the definition of protecting each individual against him- 
self—against his own stupidity, his own idleness, his own im- 
providence, rashness, or other defect — his own incapacity for 
doing something or other which should be done. There is no 
questioning this classification ; for manifestly all the obsta- 
cles that lie between a man's desires and the satisfaction of 
them, are either obstacles arising from other men's counter 
desires, or obstacles arising from inability in himself. 

" Such of these counter desires as are just, have as much 
claim to satisfaction as his ; and may not therefore be thwart- 
ed. Such of them as are unjust it is the state's duty to hold 
in check. The only other possible sphere for it, therefore, is 
saving the individual from the results of his own weakness, 
apathy, or foolishness — warding ofi* the consequences of his 
nature ; or, as we say — protecting him against himself." 
* # * ♦ ♦ ♦ . « 

<* Something too, might be added upon the perturbing effects 
of that < gross delusion' as Mr. Guizot calls it, < a belief in the 
sovereign power of political machinery,' a delusion to which 
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he partly ascribes, and, we believe, rightly so, the late revolu- 
tion in France ; and a delusion which is fostered by every 
new interference. But, passing over these, we would dwell 
for a short space upon the national enervation which this 
state-superintendence produces — an evil which, though sec- 
ondary, is, so far from being subordinate, perhaps greater than 
any other. 

'< The enthusiastic philanthropist, urgent for some act of 
parliament to remedy this evil or secure the other good, thinks 
It a very trivial and far-fetched objection that the people will 
be morally injured by doing things for them instead of leav- 
ing them to do things themselves. 

" He vividly realises the benefit he hopes to get achieved, 
which is a positive and readily imaginabie thing : he does not 
realise the diffused, invisible, and slowly accumulating effect 
wrought on the popular mind, and so does not believe in it ; 
or if he admits it, thinks it beneath consideration." 

• ••#«•• 

" If we are asked in what special directions this alleged 
helplessness, entailed by much state-superintendence, shows 
itself, we reply that it is seen in a retardation of all social 
growths requiring self confidence in the people — ^in a timidity 
that fears all difficulties not before encountered — in a thought- 
less contentment with things as they are. Let any one, after 
duly watching the rapid evolution going on in England, where 
men have been comparatively little helped by governments — 
or better still, after contemplating the unparalleled progress of 
the United States, which is peopled by self made men, and 
the recent descendants of self made men — let such an one, we 
say, go on to the Continent, and consider the relatively slow 
advance which things are there making; and the still slower 
advance they would make but for English enterprise. ♦ ♦ • 
Andthen, if these illustrations of the progressiveness of a self- 
dependent race, and the torpidity of paternally-governed ones, 
do not suffice him, he may read Mr. Laing's successive vol- 
umes of European travel, and then study the contrast in de- 
tail. What, now, is the cause of this contrast ? In the order 
of nature, a capacity for self-help must in every case have 
arisen from the lack of demana for it. Do not these two 
antecedents and their two consequents agree with the facts as 
presented in England and Europe ? Were not the inhabi- 
tants of the two, some centuries ago, much upon a par in 
point of enterprise ? Were not the English even behind, in 
their manufactures, in their colonization, and . in their com- 
merce ? Has not the immense relative change the English 
have undergone in this respect been coincident with the great 
5 
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relative self-dependence they have been since habituated to? 
And is not this change proxinmtely ascribable to this habitual 
self-dependence ? "Whoever doubts it is asked to assign a 
more probable cause. Whoever admits it must admit that 
the enervation of a people by perpetual state-aids is not a tri- 
fling consideration, but the most weighty consideration. A 
general arrest of national growth he will see to be an evil 
greater than any special benefits can compensate for. And 
indeed, when, after contemplating this great fact, the over- 
spreading of the earth by the Anglo-saxons, he turns from it 
to remark the absence of any parallel phenomenon exhibited 
by a continental race. When he reflects how this diflfer^nce 
must depend chiefly on difierence of character, and how such* 
difierence of character has been mainly produced by diflfer- 
ence of discipline, he will perceive that the policy pursued in 
this matter may have a large share in determining a nation's 
ultimate fate." — Westminster Review. 

Extract from an Address delivered before the Rhode Is- 
land Historical Society, on the evening of February 19th, 
1861, by Elisha R. Potter. 

" But there is another tendency in the public mind, from 
which danger is to be apprehended. 

" Many years ago, although many of the States had a sys- 
tem of educational legislation more or less perfect, the subject 
seemed to be viewed with comparative indifference. But 
within a few years, the attention of the whole country has 
been aroused to the evils resulting from our former neglect. 
The talented and benevolent have contributed by Iheir exer- 
tions, the rich and generous by their money, to carry forward 
the movement ; ana the pulpit, public meetings, and the press, 
have brought all their influence to its aid. And one State has 
vied with another, in a geherous rivalry, to excel in the liber- 
ality of its legislation and endowments. 

" The excitement has pervaded the majority ; at least, the 
majority of the active and leading minds, in many of the 
States. ,The majority are for reform. But in this, as in ev- 
ery other reform, we find many who are sluggish, and cannot 
be awakened. Sometimes, the calculations of private and im- 
mediate pecuniary interest ; sometimes, personal and local 
quarrels, stand in the way of progress. The friends of re- 
form, seeing the backwardness of the mass of the people ; that 
they sometimes will not receive instruction, when brought to 
their very doors, without money and without price; and 
deeply impressed with the magnitude of the evil, are led to 
advocate a system of compulsion by force of law. 

*<Many will probably suppose, that those who entertain the 
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idea of compulsion, must be few in number, and that the dan- 
ger of any controversy growing out of it, must be imaginary 
only. But he can have paid but little attention to the educa- 
tional literature of the country, who has not perceived the 
growing prevalence of this opinion, 

*'Is a compulsory system advisable ? Is it right ? On first 
thought, it would seem, that when we had once concluded 
that a thing was right, it would be perfectly just and proper 
to enforce it by law. And hence, we find in all ages, parties 
who have sought to enforce religion and the various moral du- 
ties, by law. 

" Without entering into the argument upon this subject, we 
will only observe, that Providence seems to have designed, in 
connecting us in society, and making us dependent upon each 
other, to gifford exercise for the affections and benevolent feel- 
ings, and for the development of character; so that in doing 
good to others, and persuading them to do their dutj'-, we are 
adding to our own moral strength. And when we feel a vio- 
lent desire to do good to our neighbors, or to make them dis- 
charge their duties to themselves and their children, and are 
not willing to be at the expense of any moral eflFort for this 
end, but only make known our good will through the sheriff, 
the constable, or the tax gatherer, we may well suspect that 
our benevolence is of rather a questionable character. 

" Let us consider, in this view, the character of the great 
founder of our religion. He who came down from Heaven to 
save a world ; who might have had legions of angels minis- 
tering unto him, and who might have subdued his enemies by 
power alone. He was content to influence the world, by pre- 
cept and example, and by suffering ; and to leave the effects 
of his teachings to the operation of the laws which God has 
established for the human mind. 

" But there is another view to be taken, of this question of 
enforcing education, or other moral reform, by law. In a re- 
publican government, founded on the basis of the right of the 
people to govern themselves, every person should be permit- 
ted to manage his own concerns, and to share in the general 
management, as far as he can with safety to the body politic 
It is only by accustoming the people to govern themselves, 
and by carrying it out, as far as we can, in our municipal di- 
visions of towns and districts, that free government can be 
preserved. By the constant practice of consulting about town 
and district affairs, the mind of the people is kept awake, 
and even if they have no other education, they have a train, 
ing in the practice of government, which is a great security 
or the liberties of the nation.- And wo to the people, when, 
from devotion to business, pursuit of wealth, or any other 
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cause, they neglect public affairs, and suffer their control to 
pass into the hands of a few. 

"Now, as a matter of course, this liberty, this power of 
managing their own affairs, may be abused. And we may 
think we could manage their affairs much better for them. By 
forcing our system upon them, we might make a difference of 
a few years, perhaps, in the time of its adoption : but are we 
not striking a deadly blow at those principles of the right of 
self-government, and of civil and religious liberty, which we 
believe to be essential to our prosperity and happiness as a na- 
tion. 

'< We may regret, when we are in pursuit of an object we 
think for the public good, that we cannot immediately per- 
suade others to think as we do ; that we cannot change the 
habits and opinions of the people at once, and bring them all 
to our way of thinking. We may regret that people should 
be so slow to change, and think it an imperfection in the di- 
vine economy, that we cannot induce our neighbors to agree 
with us in our notions of right. But a wise God has order- 
ed otherwise. He has so ordered it, that the character of a 
people, is the effect of the influences of all past ages, and 
that it should require time and exertion, to change it. 

'< When a man of ardent temperament, who has received 
the elements of a sound moral education, first comes to mix 
in the turmoil and business of the world, he finds the real, 
matter-of-fact world, to be a very different thing from what 
his young imagination had painted it. In private life, he 
finds vice triumphant, wealth honored, and, very often, vir- 
tuous poverty despised. 

'' In religion, he finds, even among the professed follow- 
ers of Christ, a multiplicity of sects, at variance with each 
other, and denouncing errors of opinion, with more violence 
than practical wickedness ; and that the greatest hindrance 
to the prevalence of religion, in our own and other lands, is 
the variance between the professions and the practice of 
Christians themselves. 

. '< In the State, he finds laws founded, upon what seems 
to him, wrong and dangerous principles ; government doing 
what would be considered dishonorable in men ; and the 
people, in selecting ojfficers, sacrificing the welfare of the 
commonwealth, to temporary interests and party feeling. 
He soon finds that there are other minds like his own, who 
have discovered these evils, and brooding over them, hare 
fancied they have discovered some sovereign remedy. Won- 
dering that a benevolent God should permit the existence of 
80 much misery, his sense of duty and his generous feelings 
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prompt him to set about the work of reform. Very often, 
instead of doing good to the extent of his ability, within th« 
sphere to which Providence has allotted him, he imagines 
himself or joins with others in the carrying out of some the- 
ory, which is to change the face of society and the world. 

" Such is the enthusiasm with which many ardent minds 
begin their intercourse with the world, and which a few on- 
ly maintain through life. Others, fondly trusting that they 
shall find every body ready to welcome their plans for ben- 
efitting the race, and improving the condition of society ; 
when they go forth into the world, find that those of older 
heads and less excitability, listen to them with carelessnesS| 
perhaps unwillingness ; that the vast majority appear to be 
satisfied with the world as it is^ and that their projects of 
improvement are met with silence and contempt. 

" As they grow in years and knowledge, they find that 
the amount of human misery is incalculable. Seeing the 
little result of all their efforts, how many are there who be- 
come disheartened and discouraged, gradually lose their 
youthful ardor and enthusiasm, and finally become cold- 
hearted and concentrated in self alone : — fortunate if they 
are not led by disappointment, to be sceptical of the good- 
ness of God, and to spend the remainder of their days in doubt 
and despondency. 

<' Principally, from the reasons here alluded to, it is, that 
we observe that all movements, whether religious, social or 
political, seem to have their seasons of activity, and then, 
of decline ; and then, of reaction and new life. This seems 
to be the ordained course of human affairs : yet we may 
hope that by every new movement, something is gained for 
the good of man, although it may not always be the good 
which mere human wisdom anticipates. 

" There is, perhaps, no study better fitted to calm our en- 
thusiasm for reform, to a reasonable and Christian standard, 
than the study of History. We there find, that there is 
hardly any theory or opinion, of modern times, which has 
not had its advocates in times of old ; and that there is very 
little that is new under the sun. 

" When we are well acquainted with the history of the 
world, we see that suffering and misery are not peculiar 4o 
US or to our times ; and while we can more justly appreciate 
our privileges, we are less tempted to n&agnify present griev- 
ances. 

" It shows us too, that the condition of the world at this 
day, and the advantages we enjoy above our forefathers, are 
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the result of the exertions and labor of mind, of all the gen- 
erations gone by, and that as we take possession of the earth, 
improved by the labor of our ancestors, we must also take it 
subject to some of the burdens which human imperfection 
has left upon it. Politics and legislation, become historical 
sciences, and we learn that to establish a government, and 
to mould a people to our wishes, or even to make an ordi«> 
nary statute, is not so simple a thing as we imagined it. 

" It may be thought that such views as these will have 
the effect of discouraging effort, and lessening the zeal of 
those who are trying to introduce moral reforms, and edu- 
cate the people. Far from suppressing, I would only inform 
and give a right direction to the enthusiasm of youth, and 
the spirit of benevolence. When a person of little experi- 
ence, undertakes a project from mere generous impulse, he 
soon meets with obstacles ; his success does not meet his ex- 
pectations ] he gives up and surrenders himself to despon- 
dency. But when we are well informed in the laws which 
govern the human mind, and when we have studied the 
course of the divine government, as shown in the history of 
the past ; we see that God has set limits to the power of 
human effort, and that all important changes are the work 
of time. Our expectations of the results of our labors, be- 
come more reasonable, and we are no longer liable to be dis- 
heartened by disappointment. What we may lose in warmth 
of feeling, we shall gain in discretion and practical wisdom. 
And if we have a proper feeling of duty, if our religion is 
anything more than sentiment, we shall not have the less 
zeal, but it will be a more practical zeal. We shall try to 
improve the condition of our neighbors, and of society, be- 
cause God has made us to feel it our duty, because he has 
commanded it. We shall do all in our power, and in faith 
leave the event to Him. He may see fit to bring about 
great results through our instrumentality, and yet in a very 
different time and manner from what we expect or desire. 
All our efforts to influence our fellow men, will be made in 
a spirit of kindness. And if we meet with disappointment, 
we shall not despond, but still press on, trusting that the 
time will come when we shall see some good come of our 
labors. We shall cast our bread upon the waters, confident 
that we shall find it after many days." 

Extracts from Addresses of Rowland 6. Hazard. 

" To do good or to 'resist evil, from an internal conviction 
of duty, and by an internal moral power, is the highest pre- 
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rogative of intelligent natures. It is the attribute of individ- 
ual sovereignty, and to yield this sovereign right, to substi- 
tute for this free vital activity, any external argument, law 
or force, would be the greatest sacrifice which pride, digni- 
ty and self respect, could make upon the altar of humanity. 
Allied *to this, is the conviction, that whenever society in 
the form of government, or in subordinate associations by 
the authority of law, or the power of union, compel an indi- 
vidual to a course of action, even such as he approves, yet 
not originating in his own convictions of duty, they take 
from him the merit of voluntary performance, and rob him of 
Che cheerful inference of self approval. They deprive him 
of some of the opportunities for improving his ihoral strength 
by its exercise in resisting evil and pursuing virtue." 

Address at Westerly, July 4, 1843. 

" These views are confirmed by analogies drawn from the 
aystem which Divine wisdonuhas established. If the Su- 
preme Governor of the world left no good to be preformed, 
no difficulties to be surmounted by individual effort, how 
would virtue be developed, or find occasions for its exercise ?" 

Historical Discourse. 

<^ Of the social influences, that which arises from the for- 
mation of governments, is a very important one, and fur- 
nishes an ample theme for the speculations of the philoso- 
pher, the philanthropist, and the statesman. 

" In proportion as men are obliged, or permitted to govern 
themselves, will their energies be directed to that object ; 
and hence it is, that under the elective form of government, 
the people are grave, sedate and thoughtful. Take from them 
the care of civil government, and they become more light 
end volatile. If in addition to this, they are relieved from 
the cares of the soul by a religious despotism, they become 
still more volatile and trifling. Proceed one step farther, and 
remove also the cares of providing for physical existence, 
and we reach the condition of .the slave, who, when no im- 
mediate evil presses on him; is the most merry, grinning, 
fiddling specimen of humanity. But he, who, from this vol- 
atility, would argue a higher order of happiness, might ar- 
gue a yet higher for the fragile leaf, which yields to the im- 
pulse of every breath, dances to every breeze, and glitters in 
every ray which chances to beam upon it. Such happiness 
is little more than negative ; the mere ebulitim of animal 
spirit, freed from the immediate- pressures of life. It is in 
that exercise of the mind, which the task of conducting our 
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own lives imposes, that its faculties are developed, and kept 
in that state of healthful progression, which is essential to 
dignified and rational enjoyment. In providing for the order 
of society then, as much should be left to the self restraint 
and moral power of individuals, as is consistent witl\ publie 
safety. 

Rigid laws often create their own necessity. It is related 
that a citizen of Milan, voluntarily resided sixty years with- 
in its walls, and felt no disposition to pass their limits, un* 
til his prince commanded him not to do so. 

The mind spurns that authority which, depriving it of the 
exercise of its powers in the choice of action, degrades it to 
a machine, and taking from it the merit of voluntary per- 
formance, robs it of the cheering influence of self-approval. 
This induces a disposition to break despotic laws. The 
most noble and generous spirits rise in opposition to them. 
It is not, therefore, strange, that those who live under such 
lawSj are prone to think that there is no security when any 
right is not guaranteed by force, forgetting that the disposi- 
tion to do wrong is often not so much to do the thing forbid- 
den, as to break the fetters and assert the dignity and su- 
premacy of the mind. Hence, too, it is, that skepticism in 
religion is most prevalent where its forms are most des- 
potic." — Adaptation of the Universe to the Cultivation of 
Mind. 

'' How far it is expedient to make education the subject 
of legislation, is an important question. In Prussia, an 
amiable king, disposed to exercise the despotic power with 
which he is vested, in a paternal care of his subjects, has 
furnished the means of instruction to all, and by penal en- 
actments, made it obligatory on parents and guardians, to 
send their children to the schools he has established. 

Such legislation would be worse than useless here. It 
would be repugnant to our feelings, and in opposition to the 
spirit of all our institutions. In some minor matters, regard- 
ing schools, imperative legislation has failed even in states 
where the people are more accustomed than we are, to the 
interfence of legislative authority with the sphere of indi- 
vidual duty. 

I apprehend, that in proportion as a state assumes the task 
of regulating the mode of instruction, parents will feel them- 
selves absolved from its responsibilities ; and it is the care 
and thought of parents in educating their children, which 
forms the foundation, or a very large portion, both of parent- 
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al and filial virtues, the destruction of which would annihi- 
late all that is most beautiful and holy in the social fabric. 

Air, light and partial warmth, are all that a wise Provi- 
dence has bestowed on us, without some efforts of our own, 
but having furnished these pre -requisites of life and activity, 
has made the rest dependent on that thought and labor, 
which are also necessary to develop the energies of body 
and mind. Let a state then provide the money essential to 
the existence of public schools — adopt means to enlighten 
the public mind on the subject, and to warm it into effort, 
adding such suggestions and recommendations, as on such a 
subject may very properly come from its selected talent and 
wisdom, and leave the rest to the free thought and voluntary 
action of the community." — Address on Education. 

These extracts upon the subject of Religion and State 
Education may, perhaps, be well concluded with the follow* 
ing remarks of the celebrated Guizot. 

<< It must not be supposed that a bad principle vitiates an 
institution, nor even that it does all the evil with which it 
is pregnant. Nothing tortures history more than logic. No 
sooner does the human mind seize upon an idea than it 
draws from it all its possible consequences, makes it produce 
in imagination all that it would be really capable of produc- 
ing, and then figures it down in history, with all due ex- 
travagant additions, which itself has conjured up. Events 
are not so prompt, in their consequences, as the human mind 
in its deductions." 
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OBJECTIONS TO EDUCATION ANSWERED. 

Extract from The School and School Master, by Potter 
&; Emerson, page 106. 

" Apprehension is often expressed, and no doubt felt, lest 
education should inspire a restless. and discontented spirit — 
lest it should make men unhappy, under the toils and obscu- 
rity which always await the majority in every land. If, in 
educating people, we teach them, directly or indirectly, that 
the only use of knowledge is to Enable them ^ to get along,' or 
* to get up in the world,' as it is termed ; if, in other words, ev- 
ery appeal is addressed to a sordid ambition, then, doubtless, 
such result will not be unlikely to follow. But let it be ob- 
served here, that there neither is nor can be, in this country, 
any such prevailing ignorance and mental torpor as will keep 
the mass perfectly at rest, after the manner of the older coun- 
tries, or as will prevent them from struggling to better their 
condition. Such multifarious and multitudinous incitements 
to activity surround them on every hand — so many examples 
of individuals rising rapidly from the humblest circumstances 
to wealth or influence, that they who are looking on, must 
be agitated with some desire to share in the same success. 
But whose minds are most likely to be unsettled by these de- 
sires? Are they those of the educated, or those of the igno- 
rant and unreflecting? Who are most likely to forget, that 
happiness is to be found, not in any measure of outward suc- 
cess or distinction, but in ruling our own spirits, and in culti- 
vating a proper sense of our duties and privileges ? Who is 
most likely to find, in his regular pursuits, however humble, 
as well as in his hours of leisure, that full and pleasant oc- 
cupation for his thoughts and faculties, which will render a 
feverish excitement from without, unecessary and undesir- 
able ? It seems to me, that these questions carry with them 
their own answer. It can hardly be doubted that, the more 
fully the mind is stored with knowledge, and with resources 
of an intellectual and moral nature, the less is it likely to be- 
come restless or discontented ; that, while education imparts 
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higher and more refined tastes, it imparts, at the same time, 
the means of satisfying those tastes, without struggling per- 
petually against the allotments of life, ^nd the claims of our 
station. 

But two causes can interfere with this, the natural order 
of things. The one may be found in the practice, so mon- 
strously absurd — would we could add, so rare — of teaching 
that education is useful only so far as it enables its possess- 
or to rise in the world — as if position were everything, and 
the soul nothing. The other is, that we restrict the bless- 
ings of knowledge, and of a taste for reading, to a small por- 
tion of those who spend their lives in labor ', and by that 
means leave them without sympathy among their compan- 
ions, while we at the same time invest them with a distinc- 
tion which will not be unlikely to inflame their vanity, and 
which may thus render them objects of envy and dislike. 
We occasionally meet those, whom education does seem to 
have made unhappy ; because it has brought with it, to their 
minds, the mistaken notion that knowledge and talent are out 
of place in an humble sphere or in a life of labor ; but we 
must remember, that they owe such unhappiness, not to ed- 
ucation, but to an entire misconception of the end and use of 
education.* Those who suffer through education, or higher 
intellectual tastes, merely because they are deprived thereby 
of the sympathy of their associates, are more rare ; and they 
all admit that, while this inconvenience may be charged iu 
part to their own indiscretion, in not sufficiently cultivating 
those associates, it is overbalanced, on the other hand, a thou- 
sand times, by the inexhaustible fund of pleasure, which 

• " Already," says Howitt, in his Rural Life of England, " I know some who, 
through books, have reaped those blessings of an awakened heart and intellect, 
too long denied to the hard path of poverty, and which render them not the less se- 
date, industrious, and provident, but, on the contrary, more so. They have madp 
them, in the humblest stations, the happiest of men ; quick€ned their sensibilities 
towards their wives and children ; converted the fields, the places of their daily toil, 
Into places of earnest meditative delight-— schools of perpetual observation of God's 
creative energy and wisdom. 

" It was but the other day that the farming man of a neighboring lady having 
^n pointed out to me as at once remarkably fond of reading and attached to his 
profession, I entered into conversation with him, and it is long since 1 experienced 
Buch a cordial pleasure as in the contemplation of the character that opened upon 
me. He was a strong man, not to be distinguished by his dress and appearance 
from those of his rlass, but having a very intelligent countehance ; and the vigor- 
ous, healthful feelings and right views that seemed to fill not only his mind, but his 
whole frame, spoke volumes for that vast enjoyment and elevation of character, 
which a rightly-directed taste for reading would difiuse among our peasantry. His 
sound appreciation of those authors he had read — some of our oest poets, historians, 
essayists, and travellers— was truly cheering, when contrasted with the miserable 
and frippery taste which distinguishes a large class of readers." 

" I found this countryman was a member of our Artisans' Library, and every 
Saturday evening he walked over to the town to exchange his books. I asked 
him whether reading did not make him less satisfied with his daily work } his an- 
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they find in books, and in the exercise of their reflective 
faculties. 

The remedy for these evils is obvious. In the first place, 
let all be so far educated, as to awaken a taste for reading 
and a desire for improvement, and knowledge will then cease 
to be a distinction, and can no longer make its possessor an 
object of envy. In the second place, let all be taught that 
education is given, not that we may buy a short-lived and 
doubtful success, but that we may have enlightened minds 
and improved hearts, and be better able to fill with dignity 
and pleasure the clainis of any station, however lowly, and 
then contentment will prevail just in proportion as instruct 
tion becomes more general and more thorough. 

Extract from NicoU's Preface to Wilm's Treatise on Edu- 
cation. 

We have heard so frequently, in the course of discussion, 
of the hazard to Society^ incident on a full enlightenment of 
the people, and M. Willm has spoken in a manner so marked, 
concerning guarantees required by Governments, that I 
should scarcely feel justified in omitting the opportunity of 
claiming entire freedom for the work of EDUCJLTroN. I 
would remark, however, before looking at this matter more 
narrowly, that the social eflfects of Education have often 
been greatly exaggerated. In this case, as with other rem- 
edial agencies, we need look for the rectification only of one 
derangement ; for one single measure, whose end is special, 
can resolve the difficult and complex problem of Modern So- 
ciety. The solution of all the evils surrounding us, would 
demand the correction and adjustment of many agents and 
circumstances ; for they are indeed multiplex, which con- 

swer deservers universal attention. * Before he read, hia work was weary to him; 
for in the solitary fields, an .empty head measured the time out tediously to double 



last edition of the * Book of the Seasons ;' and I must here give a verbatim et liUra* 
iim extract from a note in which he acknowledged its receipt, because it not only 
contains an experimental proof of the falsity of a common alarm on the subject of 
popular education, but shows at what a little cost much happiness may be con- 
veyed to a poor man. . * Believe me, dear sir, this act has made an impression im 
my heart which time will not easily erase. There are none of your works, in my 
opinion, more valuable than this. The study of nature is not only the most delight- 
ful, but the most elevating. This will be true in every staHon of Ufe. But how much 
more ought the poor man to prize this study ! which, if prized and pursued as it 
ought, will enable him to bear, with patient resignation and cheerfulness, the kt 
by Providence assigned him. Oh, sir, I pity the working man who possesses not 
a taste for reading, 'Tis true, it may sometimes lead him to neglect the other more 
Important duties of his station, but his tetter and more enlightened judgment wiU 
soon correct itself in this particular, and will enable him, while he steadily and dili- 
gently pursues his private studies, and participates in intellectual enjoyment, ur 
prize as he ought his character a* a maut in every relative duty of life. " 
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cur to produce the present state of the world : whereas, by 
Education, we only aspire after the improvement, incapaci- 
ty and power, of one solitary agency — viz. the Human Mind : 
and the question is therefore simply this — ^not how are all 
real or possible evils to be removed — but what effects, on the 
existing state and progress of society, are likely to result 
from the elevation of the character of Man ? I shall discuss 
the matter very briefly — ^rather offering only the heads of a 
full discussion. 

1, Let us examine, first, the nature of the influence of 
the diflfusion of a thorough Educisition on the stability of 
Society in its present form, — 1. It must be recollected, 
that in every system of Education which any good Gov- 
ernment ought to accept, or which indeed any enlightened 
man would attempt td establish, the prime end and aim, as 
M. Willm has so admirably shown, is not instruction merely, 
but development — the development, in particular, of the 
moral and religious sentiments. The evils of partial in- 
struction, respecting which one has heard so much, never 
can be the consequence of such a system j just because In- 
struction is not its end or chief aim — nay, although having 
a distinct and independent value, it is yet always used as 
an instrument.* To speak of the evils of partial Education 
or Training, on the other hand, were absurd ; for just in so 
far as Education has advanced, to that very extent must the 
mind have become more obedient to duty, and less under 
the control of impulse. The passions inherent in Human- 
ity, will not indeed be thus silenced, nor can we eradicate all 
illegitimate desires ; but, from his earliest years, every child 
would, by this system, have it impressed on him, that — if 
true to his nature — Man's activities must be checked, not 
merely by external power or the ealculations of interest, but 
by the inherent Law, whose origin is in the will and the In- 
finite goodness of the unchangeable Lawgiver. It is clear, 
then, whether Education has advanced much or little, it 
will, if it has accomplished its aim, have aided all the con- 
servative powers of Society, by repressing the outbursts of 
passion ; — substituting, as a spring of acting, Duty for De- 
siRE, and thoughtfulness in the room of rash and unheeding 
resolve. — 2. The evils at present attached to every condition 
of life must be relatively diminished by effects of Educa- 

* It will be seen, of course, that I refer in the text to the usual fallacy con- 
cerningthe effect of "a Hitle in^rueHon:* The fallacy, itself, is a transparent 
one ; but no man will venture to denominate as dangerous, a little euUure or 
inoral and intdUchud TVaining. The work of Education, includes both culture 
ftQd mstruction s but that which is wholly inseparable from it is— culture. 
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tion, inasmuch as its diffusion would augment the general 
means of enjoyment ; it would increase the attractions with 
which simple existence in this world has been benignantly 
environed. I shall not refer here to the purely intellectusd 
pleasures open to a cultivated mind ; for the enjoyment of 
these may seem to demand leisure : but let us reflect on the 
widely different effects of the mere aspect of the external 
universe, to an instructed and an uninstructed eye ! Why, 
then prolong a condition of things m which the outward 
beauty and magnificence of Nature can be read only by the 
few belonging tp our elevated circles ? Why, by our neglect 
of his earlier years, insure that the peasant lose — as he rises 
into manhood — the delight with which, in fresh infancy, he 
could live as a companion of the/ wild flowers on the heath ? 
Why, through reckless disregard of the source of emotions 
that belong to all Humanity, allow his heart to grow steeled 
to the gorgeousness of the Sky — to the appeals of the vast 
Ocean, or of Midnight ? If only a portion of that trouble 
were taken to preserve and elevate, which we positively do 
take to eradicate and depress ; if we were willing to make, 
in a right direction, sacrifices far less than those hourly de- 
manded, during our unavoidable association with sheer brut- 
ishness, or the jaded slaves of routine, I say not, that all 
men would become men of taste, but assuredly we might 
approximate to a state of things, so touchingly described by 
one of the most sagacious and benevolent men of his time — 
a state which would permit any one, however severe his toil 
and unremitting its exactions, yet now and then to plant 
his foot on the sod of this world, and Qven, with the splen- 
dors of the heavens above him, to thank the Eternal, who 
has made him a man j — 3. The culture of the grand funda- 
mental affections and emotions of Humanity, whether by 
much or little, is, politically speaking, nothing less than 
equivalent to the strengthening of the positive bofids by which 
society is held together. Doubtless there is much of con- 
servatism in mere inertia. Gross social abuses, benefiting 
no one, but, on the contrary, injuring all — trampling on the 
rights of one class, and smothering the fairest activities of 
another — are often suffered to float downwards from one age 
to the next, purely through effect of that inertia which dis- 
inclines a man to act, if by any means the merest necessi- 
ties of the passing moment can be supplied : but the positive 
bonds of society are nevertheless always dependent on the 
prevalence of those sympathies by which humanity recog- 
nises itself through all conditions and disguises. It has now 
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become a received maxim, that every social system — every 
theoretical creed even — sustains itself not through its par- 
tialities, its sectarianism, its errors ] but through that Ca- 
tholicism, which, whether expressed, or merely assumed, 
serves as the strength of its foundation ; and surely no pat- 
riot or practical statesman can disguise from himself, the in- 
finite importance, at the present time, of the express wide- 
ning and strengthening of such foundations below our Brit- 
ish society. If the necessity be questioned — analyse the 
the feelings current among our higher orders, and then those 
prevailing through the tumultuous throngs around the base of 
our extraordinary Pyramid ! Take a description of any social 
institution — an account of any ordinance or doctrine — from 
a polished intellect toned among the habits of the first, and 
present it to any group of the energetic constituents of the 
latter ; — the chance is, that the hieroglyphic could in no wise 
be interpreted : and in thus far our society is indebted for its 
prolongation simply to the principle of Inertia. — 4. There 
is another consideration, perhaps still more important. One 
serious cause of social disturbance is, the tendency of unregu- 
lated and impetuous minds to attribute all evils incident to 
our present existence to the fault of those social arrangements 
amid which we live. Many, indeed, are so impetuous, that 
they charge the forms and institutions of society, with mis- 
fortunes evidently springing from the error of the individual, 
or the faultiness of the national character ; but minds of an 
order far higher than that, are still apt to hold Government 
responsible for whatever is not the natural result of personal . 
delinquency. A thoroughly trained intellect, versed in social 
philosophy, will, of course, never commit mistakes so egre- 
gious ; and their ultimate correction might safely be trusted 
to this amount of enlightenment, as its special work : but the 
point I am anxious to impress here, is, that while general Ed- 
ucation cannot possibly reach a degree of development suffi- 
cient to familiarise the popular mind with disquisitions 
of this nature, the views it must — if conducted in the right 
spirit — impress with regard to the march of the universe, do, 
in their entire tenor, go to remove the false conceptions I am 
complaining of, and to the correction of all such destructive 
impatience. In presence of the vast arrangements around us, 
the intelligent mind feels, on a first glimpse, that there is 
much — nay, that, so long as we are finite beings, there must 
be much — especially among the incidents affecting man and 
society, which we cannot co-ordinate with a narrow view of 
causation, or discern as results of prosperity and virtue, or of 
suflFering and guilt. In what is nearest us— in whatever re- 
lates to the sanctions of duty — all is clear and emphatic ; but 
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farther onwards, the scene loses its simplicity, and is disturbed 
by the sweep of majestic laws inclosing our little world with- 
in a scheme far more stupendous, and therefore affecting its 
arrangements. Prosperity, originating in no personal deserv* 
ings — depending on circumstances amid which we were born, 
or the place occupied by our peculiar nation, amid the long 
and complex unfoldings of human society ; calamity, whose 
special origin we know not, — pass over us and our world, like 
lights and shadows thrown from a sky that is far above our 
terrestrial atmosphere. Sometimes, indeed, this view of the 
position of man in the world is employed to prostrate his will 
— to show him that the relations of things are wholly beyond 
his understanding, and therefore, that, on the occurrence of 
misery and misfortune, he has no resource except in self-abase- 
ment. In all such interpretations, however, it seems entirely 
forgotten, that unless there were a sphere of intelligent action 
freely opened to him, these farther mysteries would only be 
enigmas to Man ; the world would be a legitimate cause of 
Discontent, not the beautiful fountain of Faith ; and the In- 
scrutableness of the Infinite Grod would resolve itself into his 
separation from every Finite Creature. Faith can never be 
strengthened by the destruction of our activities : but, on the 
other hand, on learning that there are evils, whose remedy 
may be beyond reach of human power, and their occurrence 
beyond our prescience— we shall certainly become better pre- 
pared to deal, with moderation and effect, with derangements 
which are rectifiable by our experience, and with difficulties 
the virtuous will may overcome. 
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IMPORTANCE OP FEMALE EDUCATION, 

Extracts from Dymond's Essays on Morality, page 251. 

"There does not appear any reason why the education of 
women should differ in its essentials, from that of men. — 
The education which is good for human nature is good for 
them. They are a part — and they ought to be in a much 
greater degree than they are, a part — of the effective contrib- 
utors to the welfare and intelligence of the human family. 
In intellectual as well as in other affairs, they ought to be fit 
helps to man. The preposterous absurdities of chivalrous 
times still exert a wretched influence over the character and 
allotment'Of women. Men are not polite but gallant; they do 
not act towards women as to beings of kindred habits and 
character, as to beings who, like the other portion of mankind^ 
reason, and reflect, and judge, but as to beings who please, 
and whom men are bound to please. Essentially there is no 
kindness, no politeness in this ; but selfishness and insolence. 
He is the man of politeness who evinces his respect for the 
female mind. He is the man of insolence who tacitly says, 
when he enters into the society of women, that he needs 
not to bring his intellects with him. I do not mean to af- 
firm that these persons intend insolence, or are conscious al- 
ways of the real character of their habits: they think they 
are attentive and polite ; and habit has become so inveterate, 
that they really are not pleased if a woman by vigor of her 
conversation, interrupts the pleasant trifling to which they 
are accustomed. Unhappily, a great number of women 
themselves prefer this varnished and gilded contempt to 
solid respect. They would rather think themselves fascinat- 
ing than respectable. They will not see, and very ofteti 
they do not see, the practical insolence with which they 
are treated ,* yet what insolence is so great as that of half a 
dozen men, who, having been engaged in an intelligent con- 
versation, suddenly exchange it for frivolity, if ladies enter. 
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For this unhappy state of intellectual intercourse, female 
education is in too great a degree adapted. A large class are 
taught less to think than to shine. If they glitter, it mat 
ters little whether it be the glitter of gilding or of gold. To 
be accomplished is of greater interest than to be sensible. — 
It is of more consequence to this class to charm by the tones 
of a piano, than to delight[and invigorate by intellectual con- 
versation. The eflFect is reciprocally bad. An absurd edu- 
cation disqualifies them for intellectual exertion, and that 
very disqualification perpetuates the degradation. I say the 
degradation, for the word is descriptive of the fact. A cap- 
tive is not the less truly bound because his chains are made 
of silver and studded with rubies. If any community ex- 
hibits, in the collective character of its females, an exception 
to these remarks, it is I think exhibited amongst the Society 
of Friends. Within the last twenty-five years the public 
have had many opportunities of observing the intellectual 
condition of quaker woman. The public have not been 
dazzled j — who would wish it ? but they have seen intelli- 
gence, sound sense, considerateness, discretion. They 
have seen these qualities in a degree, and with an approach 
to universality of diflfusion, that is not found in any other 
class of women as a class. There are, indeed, few or no au- 
thors amongst them. The quakers are not a writing people. 
If they were, there is no reason to doubt that the intelligence 
and discretion which are manifested by.their women's actions 
and conversation, would be exhibited in their books. 

Unhappily some of the causes which have produced these 
qualities, are not easily brought into operation by the public. 
Ona of the most efficient of these causes consists in that 
economy of the society, by which its women have an ex- 
tensive and a separate share in the internal administration 
of its affairs. In the exercise of this administration they 
are almost inevitably taught to think and to judge. The in- 
strument is powerful ; but how shall that instrument be ap- 
plied — where shall it be procured — by the rest of the public ?'' 

Extract from a speech of George Combe, of Edinburg, at 
Washington, D. C, quoted from the Connecticut SchoolJour- 
nal, vol. 1. 1.50. 

" When I was in Berlin, in June, 1837, a member of the 
Council of the Minister of Public Instruction for Prussia told 
me, that in one particular the Prussian system of education 
appeared to him to be defective ; in the lower schools the 
girls and boys are educated alike ; in the higher schools, 
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those which are attended chiefly by the children of the mid- 
dle classes, the boys are highly instructed in the elements of 
science and the principles of the arts, but the girls are neg- 
lected. The consequence has been, that a generation of 
young men has grown up who do not find the females of 
their own rank possessed of intelligence sufficient to render 
them objects of permanent respect ; and domestic felicity has 
suflfered and is suffering a perceptible diminution from this 
cause. Whatever you do in education, preserve the women 
on a footing of equality with the men. The influence of 
the mother on the young mind is far greater than that even 
of the father. The father is engaged in arduous toils to provide 
for the subsistence of his family and he may often have lit- 
tle leisure to communicate instruction. But the mother is 
the guardian, the constant companion and the most efficient 
instructor of. the young. But to enable her to answer the 
ceaseless inquiries of the child for information, you must pro- 
vide her with knowledge herself. To be able to rear her off- 
spring with success, she should be instructed in their physical 
and mental constitutions and on the influences of external 
agencies on them. America boasts^of her chivalrous atten- 
tions women. Let her not neglect their education." 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. INSANITY. 

Extracts from the Report of Dr. Isaac Ray, Superintend- 
ent of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, presented to the 
Corporation, at their annual meeting, January 25, 1854. 

Following the train of inquiry which was opened in my 
last two reports, I now solicit your attention to some of -those 
physical agencies which have been deeply concerned in (he 
increasing prevalence of insanity. And here let me guard 
against any misconception of my views respecting the man* 
ner in which insanity is produced. The popular tendency 
to refer every case to some particular cause, springs from a 
very superficial knowledge of the disease. Seldom, in fact, 
is it produced by any single incident or event. It requires 
a combination of adverse influences, each of which contrib- 
utes to the result, though we may be quite incompetent to 
determine precisely the share which they respectively take. 
In using the term, cause of insanity^ therefore, we mean to 
designate, not some particular incident having in itself the 
power pf producing the disease, but rather one holding 
a prominent place in any combination of incidents more or 
less directly followed by insanity. 

* * * * * 

And here occurs the difBculty to which we are subjected as 
a public institution exercising its functions under an act of 
the Legislature. On complying with certain conditions, we 
are authorized to hold in confinement persons who are insane. 
Lnt no law of the land would justify us in depriving men of 
their liberty, for any other cause, however commendable the 
object. Now, the class of persons in question, [those insane 
from intemperance,] while in the paroxysm, or suffering un- 
der its immediate effects, may, in any proper sense of the 
term, be called msane, and so long as we have an unquestion- 
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able right to hold them. When, however, this condition 
passes away, as it usually does within a few days or weeks, 
and the mind resumes its perfect consciousness, what are we 
to do? The person claims his liberty, while nobody doubts 
that he would use it, only to advance another step in the road 
to bodily and mental ruin. Here seems to be a conflict of 
duties, and with every disposition to do right, I do not see how 
we can help compromising, either the happiness of families 
or the rights of individuals. 

It would seem then to be a very proper conclusion, that if 
we are expected to receive the class of persons in question, we 
must be invested with the requisite legal authority. Let the 
Legislature enact that habitual drunkenness shall be subjected 
to all the disabilties of insanity, and then we may engage in a 
work of humanity without infringing upon the right of indi- 
viduals. , 
# # # # # # # 

Another prolific cause of insanity, not yet duly estimated, is 
to be found in that consumption of the vital energies produced 
by the manifold exigencies of civilized life, and often manifest- 
ed, sooner or later, in weakened or disorderly actions of the 
brain. In the struggle which is incessantly maintained between 
the vital forces and the adverse influences with which mod- 
ern life is crowded, the former give way, with a degree of 
frequency peculiar, I apprehend, to modern times, and espe- 
cially to our own country. There never was a time when 
brains were more rapidly used up, as the phrase is, in one 
way or another, in consequence oif the prolonged activity of 
th% vital movements to which they are subjected. In the 
struggle for wealth, power or distinction, or even for the priv- 
ilege of living at all success, requires continuous attention, 
intense application, and a strain of all the faculties, to an ex- 
tent that was once comparatively rare. On the farm, in the 
work-shop, in the counting-room, — in every department of 
business and in every channel of human enterprise — the call 
for cerebral effort is urgent and unremitting, This call must 
be answered, and many there be that break down under the 
unnatural task which it imposes. 

The disastrous result is usually precipitated by habits of 
living not calculated to restore the energies thus prodigally ex- 
pended. The time devoted to mental toil is passed in apart- 
ments warmed by air that has been brought in contact with 
red-hot iron,. and mixed, very likely, with carbonic acid gas 
escaping from a leaky apparatus. The blood is thus imper- 
fectly oxygenated, and of all the organs in the body, the brain 
is the first and the principal one to sufier. In such an atmos- 
phere, its natural elasticity, which enables it, easily and 
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promptly, to keep to its work, is impaired, and its operations 
are maintained by a dogged effort of the will. The jaded, 
wearisome feeling is prolonged into the intervals of rest, and, 
much of the time, the individual is conscious that he has a 
brain more by the discomfort it occasions than by those pleas- 
urable emotions that belong to its perfectly healthy condition. 
Being early habituated to this kind of warmth, and ventila- 
tion, the greater part of our people grow up quite unconscious 
of their defects, and with their native s«ise of atmospherical 
durity completely perverted. Even men whose education 
has made them acquainted with the laws of the animal econ- 
omy, and whose avocations, it might be supposed, would 
leave them ample opportunity to care for their health, seem 
to be as regardless of good air, as any others. One has only 
to enter any shop, church, school-house or lecture-room, in 
the country, to find this statement confirmed, if he is capable 
oiobserving the fact, by the evidence of his own senses. 

As if this were not enough, in conjunction with excessive 
cerebral effort, to lay the foundations of mental disease, it is 
aided by a neglect of that kind of bodily exercise which is ab- 
solutely necessary for the preservation of the health, especially 
the health of the nervous system. Nothing, probably, is so ef- 
fectual in counteracting the unhealthy tendencies of excessive 
mental application, as active exercise in the open air. Besides 
its more common and well-recognized effect in developing and 
invigorating the physical powers, it furnishes rest to the brain ; 
and if properly managed, may supply it with a succession of 
pleasing emotions, more calculated to recruit its wearied ener- 
gies than absolute rest. In no country in the world, probably^ 
is so little account made of exercise, among men of active 
minds, as in ours. Business is supposed to be entitled to all 
the attention not given to sleep and meals, and every thing 
like relaxation, as suitable only to children or pleasure-seek- 
ers. It is regarded as both the end and the means of living, 
and unremitting devotion to its pursuits, as the paramount 
virtue, the primal duty of man. Few seriously consider, even 
when cognizant of the fact, that the brain is a mortal organ 
endowed with limited powers^ and subject to all the frailties 
incident to flesh and blood. Day after day, year after year, 
the same round of thought is pursued with increasing assidu- 
ity, and with a concentration of attention and steadiness of 
purpose, which make the pursuit the hardest description of 
work. Some are so forcibly struck by the necessity of exer- 
cise, that they determine not to neglect it altogether, and ac- 
cordingly they take it occasionally, very much as they take 
physic, or perform any other disagreeable duty. They take 
a solitary.walkorride,it may be frequently and regularly, but 
improve the opportunity of being more intent than usual on 
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their customary thoughts. Every year or two they hurry off 
to a watering-place, br join the rush of a cheap excursion, but, 
all the while, their minds and hearts are away among the old, 
familiar scenes of business, and they long for the moment 
which will terminate their unwelcome absence. When fairly 
through with it, they feel as if they had laid up a supereroga- 
tory stock of health, sufficient for any present if not future 
contingency. Yet these persons would smile at the idea of 
swallowing, at one sitting, food enough to supply the calls of 
hunger for a week. But the great mistake habitually made 
on this subject, is to suppose that the effect of exercise con- 
sists entirely in stirring the blood and promoting other vital 
movements; and hence, they whose duties oblige them to be 
much on their feet, are apt to draw the conclusion that they 
need not trouble themselves with any special means of exer- 
cise. It needs to be impressed upon this generation, that the 
object of special exercise is also to relieve, to recruit, to invig- 
orate, the brain ; and just according as it has this effect upon 
the class of persons in question, must we estimate its benefit. 
The effects of vitiated air and inadequate exercise are gen- 
erally associated with that of improper food. I do not refer 
to the refinements of luxury, which nobody supposes to be 
very conducive to health. I mean that the habitual diet of 
the great bulk of our people is calculated to task the energies 
of the digestive organs beyond the point of healthy endurance. 
Filled, as they are, two or three times a day, with bread just 
from the oven, charged with some deleterious drug, and sat- 
urated with butter ; with meat swimming in gravy, and swal- 
lowed with little mastication ; not to mention a host of other 
articles equally improper, some one or more of which finds a 
place in the most frugal meal, they succumb at last, and then 
commences a series of morbid processes which, more or less 
directly, implicate the brain when predisposed by unhealthy 
tendencies or excessive exertion. The appetite flags, food is 
taken more sparingly, until the sense of hunger disappears al- 
together, and the person eats merely as a matter af duty. Be- 
tween the first and last of these incidents there occurs a period 
of months or years, while the functions of digestion is imper- 
fectly performed, and the stomach is radiating unhealthy in- 
fluences in every direction, and especially to the brain. Its 
vigor and elasticity are thus impaired, the usual cheerfulness 
and buoyancy are exchanged for anxiety and gloomy forebo- 
dings, the firm and resolute temper give way to restlessness 
and impatience, the customary self-possession and self-confi- 
dence are replaced by distrust, apprehension and suspicion. 
At last, the natural sensibilities of the stomach fail altogether, 
food is regarded with loathing, and, in the mental condition 
here described, the very sight of it suggests the idea of poison. 
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Occasionally, the digestive organs, instead of being weakened 
by erroneous diet, seem to be endowed with fresh activity, 
and large quantities of food are elaborated into nutrative ma- 
terial. With every apparent sign of good health, the brain is 
staggering under the burden imposed upon it by this excessive 
supply of blood, and some untoward event is all that is want- 
ing to precipitate an attack of mental disease. When the 
blow falls at last, the phenomena which follow are subject to 
considerable variety. Lately, in a large proportion of cases, 
they have scarcely a single feature of resemblance to common 
insanity beyond that of mental aberration. The pathological 
change is of a graver character, and long before the suspicions 
of the superficial observer are aroused, the brain has become 
the seat of incurable disease which generally terminates in 
death, within a couple of years. It is a curious fact worth 
mentioning here for its practical importance, that, while the 
cerebral disease is thus steadily advancing, there is sometimes 
a decided improvement in the outward manifestations. The 
patient abandons his delusions, conducts with more steadiness 
and propriety, and regains his* affections for his family and 
home. The friends, deceived by the apparent change which 
they take to be actual recovery or sometimes but little short 
of it, persuade themselves that our apprehensions are unfound- 
ed, and too readily yield to his entreaties to be removed. For 
a little while they see no reason to regret the step, but sooner 
or later, under the excitements of the world and the unre- 
stricted indulgence of his wishes, the cerebral disorder, which 
had only been kept in abeyance, reappears with more than 
its former severity and runs it course with accelerated ra- 
pidity. 

A form of mental disease, occurring in females, and in- 
timately connected with an unhealthy condition of the bod- 
ily organs, was noticed in the annual report for 1849. These 
cases, however, embrace but a small proportion of a large 
and increasing class whose derangement originates in the 
same general cause. Indeed, no careful observer can help 
coming to the conclusion, that, of all the incidents which 
tend to develope insanity in the female sex, none is so pro- 
lific as what is called " ill health ;" and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that, nowhere, is this condition more common than 
it is with us. In the tables of causes, published in the Re- 
ports of many of our hospitals, *<ill health" always holds a 
prominent place. The term is vague, and fails to convey, 
yery clearly, the precise relation which it indicates between 
the cause and effect ; but it sufficiently implies the fact, in 
a large proportion of cases,/ the attack has been preceded by 
a state of the system, characterized, less by any local af- 
fection, than by a loss of physical and mental power, and 
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by a host of uncomfortable sensations. The form of the dis- 
ease, in question, arises, in a great degree, from excessive 
domestic labor in conjunction with bad diet, bad air, insuffi- 
cient recreatron, and, in married women, frequent child-bear- 
ing. Of course,, it is confined to the classes that are obli- 
ged to give much of their attention and strength to the per- 
formance of domestic duties. It may perhaps require to be 
explained, why insanity should be more prevalent here, 
than it is in other countries, among the corresponding clas- 
ses, which are supposed to be subjected to similar influences. 
The latter, unquestionably, work hard and fare hard, but 
they start with a stronger constitution ; they are much in 
the open air ; they live on plain food, and move in a so- 
cial sphere that bounds all their wishes and aspirations. Here, 
however, the woman enters upon married life, with a con- 
stitution somewhat delicate, either with little physical train- 
ing, or one, perhaps, severe enough to have consumed no 
small portion of her physical power. Ambitious that her 
house and family should be distinguished among her neigh- 
bors by all the indications of good management, but unable 
to indulge in hired service^ she labors beyond her strength, 
and does nothing towards restoring it by suitable relaxa- 
tion. The cares of an increasing family, without increas- 
ing pecuniary means, seem to forbid the slightest rest from 
the daily routine of toil ; her duties are all within doors, in 
over-heated apartments; while a certain regard for appear- 
ances and a perpetual straining after a higher social sphere, 
give rise to an uneasy if not repining state of mind. At 
last, the appetite fails, less and less food is taken into the 
stomach, the nervous system becomes irritable under the 
slightest impression, the sleep is diminished, the flesh reduc- 
ed, and the mind is depressed by unaccountable gloom and 
apprehension. The end is now at hand in the shape of un- 
equivocal insanity, from which recovery is tedious, at best, 
and often hopeless. 

Of all the physical agencies that have served to increase the 
prevalence of insanity, none has been so eff*ectual as its he- 
reditary character. It is an undisputed fact that mental 
and physical qualities are not more surely transmitted from 
parent to oflspring, than tendencies to disease. Without 
troubling ourselves to inquire very minutely into tho theory 
of the matter, it is sufficient for our present purpose, to state 
the simple fact, that one is more likely to sufler certain dis- 
eases which his parents did before him, than others are whosd 
parents were not thus afflicted, in no disease is the hered- 
itary character more strikingly manifested, than in insanity. 
Where the offspring of a person once insane is tolerably nu- 
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merous, and their lives are prolonged to adalt age, it seldom 
happens that one or more of them does not also experience 
an attack. The proportion of cases having an hereditary or- 
igin is differently estimated by competent observers, the dif- 
ference ranging from one-fourth to six-sevenths of the whole 
number. It must be borne in mind that all these estimates 
embrace a considerable number in regard to .whom we have 
no information at all, but which probably includes the ordi- 
nary proportion of hereditary cases. 

Sometimes the offspring, though never suffering an attack 
of insanity, present an habitual condition not very remote 
from it, characterisecl by strong mental peculiarities, regard- 
ed, perhaps, as whims, oddities, or eccentricities, but which 
are as dependent on some physical condition, and as little 
under the control of the will, as the most striking manifes- 
tations of disease. In the next, or third generation, we may 
witness the developement of unequivocal insanity. 

Of all the physical causes of insanity none should be more 
carefully heeded than this, because, it is, at the same time, 
the most prolific, and the most easily avoided. In fact, how- 
ever, none seems to be so little heeded — in this country, at 
least — ^and people go on forming alliances for life, as if it 
were a fanciful speculation instead of a very serious fact. 
The wisdom of the world is not witnessed here. In regard 
to the domestic animals, there is much correct information 
cencerning the transmission of physical traits, and much de- 
position to act upon it. The man would be regarded as lit- 
tle better than insane, who should spend his money or his 
labor on stock which, though apparently in perfect health, 
were known to have come from unhealthy parents. The 
horse, the ox, the sheep, must possess a lineage unsullied by 
disease or blemish ; but in the human species, so be it that 
some attractive graces of mind or person are present, all con- 
siderations respecting the health of the constitution may be 
totally disregarded. While in the one case, we carefully 
avoid a step which, at the worst, would only entail the loss 
of our money and gome vexation of spirit, in the other, we 
strangely incur the almost certain risk of bringing a dreadful 
malady within our doors, and embittering the happiness of 
the domestic circle by years of the most painful experience. 
Who can calculate theamount of human wretchedness which 
has flowed from the violation of this single organic law ! — 
How many a private history, if fully exposed, would reveal 
a kind of evidence on this subject, more impressive than fig- 
ures, or physical principles ! It would show us parent and 
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child, brother and sister, uncle and nephew, expiating, with 
years of suflfering, the ignorance or the folly of those to whom 
they were indebted for existence, and disease. 

Can it be doubted that the hereditary character of insanity 
must necessarily increase its prevalence ? Here and 'there, 
an instance occurs where prudential considerations prevent 
its transmission, and it dies out in ihe person of the individ- 
ual. But, for one instance of this kind, there are, probably, 
forty of the other ; and even if the difiFerence were less, yet 
the evil being propagated in a geometrical ratio, it is obvious 
that, by the operation of this single agency, the disease is in- 
creasing at a fearful rate. I think we are warranted in say- 
ing that insanity in persons who subsequently become pa- 
rents, is, upon- the average, duplicated in the next genera- 
tion. It needs but little figuring to show what must be the 
inevitable result. Let the number of existing cases be rep- 
resented as one hundred. Fifty of these become parents and 
transmit the disease, at the rate of two for each. This gives 
one hundred cases from this cause alone, or as many as oc- 
curred in the previous generation, from all causes put togeth- 
er. We must, therefore, shut our eyes to this trait of insan- 
ity — its self-multiplying power — before we can doubt the 
fact of its rapid increase. And that this must continue for 
an indefinite period, we are forc^sd to conclude by all our 
experience with mankind. A larger knowledge of the or* 
ganic laws, and the penalties that follow their violation, will, 
undoubtedly, check the evil, but this power will, too often, 
be overborne by the other agencies that are concerned in the 
case. When reason, prudence, foresight, inculcate one les- 
son, and passion, sentiment and taste, another, it is obvious 
enough which will generally prevail. 

The operation of the physical causes here mentioned is aid- 
ed in this country, there is much reason to believe, by pecu- 
liar atmospherical conditions. This is not the place for dis- 
cussing the scientific question, but of the general fact -that our 
climate produces a remarkable degree of nervous excitability, 
and thereby favors the development of insanity, I think 
there can scarcely be a doubt. That our people are distin- 
guished by restlessness, impulsiveness, impetuous ajid bois- 
terous movement, may be regarded as a fixed fact. That this 
trait is to be attributed to atmospherical influences, is render- 
ed probable both by the absence of any other adequate cause, 
and by the greater excitability which accompanies insanity in 
this country, as compared with others. This character of the 
disease strikes the most superficial observer in passing through 
the galleries of American and European hospitals for the in- 
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sane. In the former, especially those of the northern and the 
eastern States, more excitement will meet his notice in a sin- 
gle visit, than he will see ii>4he latter, particularly the Eng- 
lish, in a whole week or month. And yet this excitability is 
but little less apparent in the Germans, Irish and English, 
who abound in our hospitals, than in the native Americans. 

It may possibly seem as if this account of the physical caus- 
es of insftnity were imperfect, without'a more special improve- 
ment of the subject. Were I writing a homily, it might be 
proper to inculcate, at some length, for the thousandth time, 
the hygienic importance of exercise, recreation, temperance, 
and purity. But having no call to preach, whether men will 
hear, or whether they will forbear, I am satisfied with letting 
the story tell its own moral, and to all who are willing to 
learn, it will be sufficiently obvious and impressive 

I. RAY. 

Butler Hospital, January 17th, 1854. 



APPENDIX NO. 7. 



REFORM SCHOOL. 

By an arrangement between the State and the city of Providence, 
courts and magistrates in all parts of the State are authorised to sen- 
tence juvenile offenders in certain cases, to the Reform School es- 
tablished by the city. This fact should be generally known. The 
following is a portion of the last report of this Institution, drawn by, 
Hon. S. G. Arnold. 

** We do not propose to speak of the moral influence which the 
existence of this Institution cannot fail to exert upon the youth of 
our rapidly increasing city. It is a disadvantage under which the 
advocates of social or moral reform have ever labored, that the first 
cost appeared disproportionate to the immediate benefit received. 
But in this instance the Board of Trustees feel persrfaded that an 
intelligent opposition to the Reform School will cease when the sub* 
ject is carefully examined in all its bearings, and the result will be' 
that all men will agree that a reasonable expenditure of the public 
money for this object is a wise precaution for the public welfare. 
What is more likely that a conflagration, lighted by a mischievous 
boy, more in sport than malice, would cause, in^ single night, a 
greater destruction of property to our citizens than the entire cost of 
the Reform School from its commencement to the present time ? 
More destructive fires than this are not unfrequent in our city, and 
several commitments to the Reform School have been for "this very 
cause. Table V. of the Superintendent's Report shows that more 
than one-third of the commitments by orders of the Court for the past 
year have been for theft. It is believed that the aggregate of these 
pilferings would alone amount to a sum nearly one-half a^ great as 
the legitimate current expenses of the Reform School for the same 
period. These are little facts, but collectively they present a weight 
of argument in favor of this Institution, and an evidence of the wise 
foresight of those who established it, which on the ground of econ- 
omy alone, it is well to consider. In concluding this part of their 
Report the Trustees desire to say, that if upon examination of the 
subject it is thought that they have not had a due regard to economy 
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in their disbursements, they will be happy to have a committee con- 
nected with them, whether composed of members of the Council or 
of any other citizens whom the Council may appoint, in expending 
any future appropriations that may be made ; and more especially 
would they be pleased to have some of those who have been naost 
earnest in their opposition associated with them in the gratuitous 
and somewhat arduous service which devolves upon the Board. 

One other point which the Trustees feel it their duty to submit 
to your Honorable Body remains to be answered. The Council are 
aware that, in consequence of an arrangement having been made 
between the State and the City, whereby the use of the Reform 
School was extended to the State, the General Assembly at the Oc- 
tober Session, 1850, passed an^ act in accordance therewith, placing 
the State convicts sent thither under the same exclusive manage- 
ment and control of the Trustees as was given them, in the act es- 
tablishing the Reform School, over those sent by our City. With- 
in the past year two convicts have been discharged by act of the 
General Assembly, one in Febuary, and the other io September. In 
the former case, it appeared that an error had been made by the Jus- 
tice upon whose warrant the boy was committed, and that he was 
illegally detained, but having been entrusted to their charge, appar- 
ently in a proper manner, as a State convict, s^n act of-the Assembly 
was necessary to authorise his release by the Trustees, In the 
other case, neither the Trustees or officers of the Institution were 
previously informed of the contemplated action. No application 
was made to them, or any representation of the fact upon which the 
petition was based, and no opportunity for the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested by l&w in this Board was granted. The first announce* 
ment they received of the proceeding was the duly attested order 
for the release. Against this perversion of the pardoning power, the 
Trustees take the earliest occasion to enter their formal and earnest 
protest. As a speedy and certain method of neutralizing the good 
effects of the Institution, by impairing the moral influence which its 
managers now hold over the inmates, this action of the General 
Assembly is deeply to be regretted. The efficacy of punishment 
consists not in the severity, but in tts certainty. Let the idea once 
gain ground that sentence to the Reform School carries with it no 
greater certainty of execution than a sentence to the State Prison of 
fate years has done, and the efficiency of the Institution is lost — 
it had better be closed at once. The plan of a Reform School in- 
volves in kself the necessity of a more protracted confinement than 
is contemplated in a prison. The object of the latter is punishment 
for crime! The design of the former is the reformation of the ofiend- 
er, and because the hope of amendment is greater in youth the age 
is limited at which a convict can be received at such an an institu- 
tion. The law invests the Trustees with the power of discharge 
before the expiration of the sentence, to be used at their discretion. 
This is in effect the pardoning power, the highest and most delicate 
trust that can be confided to man, and one which, of all others, 
should be least interfered with^ and is most liable to abuse when 
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incautiously exercised. If the policv of summary release thus un- 
fortunately commenced in behalf of the State convicts is not speedily 
abandoned, the only course by which the City can preserve to itself 
the benefit of an Institution that has cost it so much money and la- 
bor to perfect, will be to annul the existing arrangement with the 
State, and petition for the repeal of the act passed in October, 1850, 
in amendment of the act concerning crimes and punishments. The 
Board of Trustees believe that in the case in question the General 
Assembly acted without a full knowledge of all the facts before 
them, receiving, as is too often the case, but an ex parte statement 
from the petitioners, enforced by such an array of signatures as ex- 
perience proves can always be obtained to a petition of the kind ; 
and that had the whole matter been laid properly before theni, the 
wisdom of the Assembly would have dictated a different decision. 
They are led to this belief, from the fact, that when the first attempt 
of the kind was made by a petitioner to the Senate at the last Jan- 
uary session, a statement of the facts of the case, and of the impor- 
tant interests involved in the precedent, should it become established, 
which was made by one of this Board then a member of that Body, 
had the effect to convince Senators of the danger of granting the 
prayer, and the petitioner had leave to withdraw. The danger from 
this source can only be avoided, so long as the present arrangement 
existsr with the State, by having some persons in the Assembly spe- 
cially charged with the interests of the Reform School ; and to ac- 
complish this object, the Board would suggest that the delegation in 
each House, from the city, and especially the Committee on Con- 
victs Petitions, of the General Assembly, be requested to watch over 
the interests of the Reform School, with particular reference to peti- 
tions for liberation. It has occurred of late that parents or guar- 
dians, interested in the release of boys confined by sentence of Court 
at the Reform School, have threatened that, unless their request was 
granted, they would appeal to the General Assembly, and in one 
instance within a few days the remark was made — "you know it is 
easy enough to get plenty of signers to a petition." The knowledge 
of this power in the General Assembly, and of their disposition to 
exercise it, has reached the ears of the boys, and is producing the 
effect that might be expected in encouraging a feeling of insubordi- 
nation, and rendering it necessary to use more stringent measures in 
the police of the Institution — thus verifying the prediction made in 
the State Senate on the occasion of the first petition for release, 
above mentioned. The Trustees have been obliged to forbid any 
communication with the inmates, except in the presence of an officer 
of the establishment, and under no circumstances to permit apy con- 
versation on the subject of leaving the Reform School. Much more 
might be said upon a point of such vital interest to the Institution 
entrusted to our charge, but that this Report has already extended ' 
to an unusual length from the accumulation of important subjects 
requiring the consideration of the Council. 

In conclusion, the Board of Trustees desire to express their grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the City Council for the liberality with 
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which their suggestions have been seconded, by ample appropria- 
tions, and to repeat their conviction that an expenditure, however 
lar^, which has for its object the reformation of juvenile offenders, 
will be found in the end to be a wise and well-timed economy. 
All which is respectfully submitted on the part of the Board A 

. SAMUEL GREENE ARNOLD, Swretar^ 



APPENDIX, NO. 8. 



SCHOOL AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 

The following table exhibits the number of volumes in 
the School Libraries, as near as can be ascertained : 

No. Vols,, 
Pawtucket, - - 2000' 

No. 2, 350 

Lonsdale, - - *900 

Slatersville, - - *T50 

Globe, . . *360 

Hamlet, - - *27B 

Bernon, - - *200 

MantoD Library at Cumberland Hill^ 376 
Woonsocket, Carrington Library, 2000 
Manton Library at Pascoag, 808 

Chepachet, - - *750 

Manton Library at Hemlock, 1200 

Aborn Library at North Scituate, 450 
Smithville Seminary, - 600 

No. 8, - . *400 

None, 

Old Library, - - 100 

Methodist Seminary, - 870 

Episcopal Parish Library, 100 

None, 

Washington Village, - 402 

Bowen's Hill, - • 406 

Old Warwick, - - 476 

Ladies' Library at Old Warwick, 260 

Phoenix, - - 720 

South Kingstown, Kingston, - - 800 

D. Rodman^s, • - 100 

Peacedale, - - 10& 

Tbose marked thus* are estimatea. 

7 



North I^rovidence, 
Smithfield, 



Cumberland, 

Burrillville, 
Glocester, 
Foster, 
Scituate, 

Cranston, 
Johnston, 
East Greenwich, 



West Greenwich, 
Coventry, 

Warwick 
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North Kingstown, 


None, 


« 


Westerly, 


Westerly, 


2000 


Hopkinton, \[ 
Richmondi [ \ 


Brand's Iron Works, 


800 


Richmond, 


Carolina Mills, 


♦100 


Exeter, 


Pisherville, 


676 


Charlestown. 


One in three divisions, 


- 706 


Portsmouth, 


North End, 


. 425 




South Bud, 


660 


Middletown, 


• 


*300 


Tiverton, 


Globe Factory, 


160 


Little Comptoti, 


Two Libiaries, 


- 1108 


New Shoreham, 


- 


•400 


Jamestown, 


• • « 


- •eoo 




Old Library, 


- 660 


Bristol, 


• 


147 


Warren, 


Lyceum, 


860 




Female Seminary, 


- 400 


Harrington, 


■ - 


- 660 



The following is believed to be the number of volumes in 
the College and other Libraries : 

No. Vols. 

Providence, College (bound volumes,) 26,000 

College Societies, - 7500 

Friends'' School, founded 1819, 1600 
AthensBum, 1763, - 18,000 

Historical Society, 1822, ♦aeOO 

State Library, - *1600 

Mechanics', 1821, - ♦3500 

Franklin Lyceum, 1882, 1600 

Bar Library, - - 1600 

Franklin Society, 1823, - 600 

Perrin's Circulating, - 4000 

Winsor's, *' - - 4000 

City Teachers' Library, - 600 

Ne^rport, Redwood, founded 1747, *6600 

Mechanics', founded 1828, ♦1100 

Hammond's, founded 1820, ^8000 

Richardson^s, - - 400 

In addition to the .above there are many parish libraries, 
of which we can obtain no account. And the number of 
volumes in the various Sunday School libraries, principally 
of juvenile books, is very large. 

There are still many places in the State where village or 
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school libraries should be established, as will be seen from 
an inspection of the foregoing table. 

These libraries have generally been formed upon the plan 
of loaning out the books for a small weekly charge to sub- 
scribers and non-subscribers alike. This is believed to be 
the wisest arrangement. 

Many individuals in the State have generously contribu- 
ted to the formation of our school and village libraries ; but 
it will be no injustice to others to mention Amasa Manton , 
Esq., of Providence, as having been among the earliest and 
most generous patrons of the enterprise. 

The friends of education should not be disappointed if the 
books should not be as much read a few years h^icead now^ 
while newly established. Still they should be maintained. 
The youth who are growing up in our public schools, who' 
feel a desire for improvement, should have the opportunities 
within their reach. And if even but one solitary scholar 
should have ambition or curiosity enough to lead him to use 
the library, still it should be preserved.* 

There are many large and valuable private libraries in the 
State, which we cannot enumerate. John Carter Brown's 
collection of works on American History, many of them 
very rare and costly, and Albert 6. Greene's collection of 
the works of American poets ought not, however, to be 
passed over. 

* Those who ^Fiah to see a fhll historical account of our large libraries should con- 
sult the account hy Prof. Jewett in the Fourth Annual Report of the SmHhsotiliin 
Institution. Also see Journal of R. I. Institute, bf Mr« Baraaid, toL 3, page 428. 
We hate endeavored to correct some inaccuracies in their statements as to num* 
bexs. 



APPENDIX NO. 9. 



THE LAW OP RESIDENCE IN RELATION TO VO- 

TING. 

Frequent disputes arise in school districts, as to the right 
to vote growing out of the question of residence, and as fre- 
quent apphcation is made to the Commissioner of Public 
Schools for advice and decision, it is deemed advisable to 
publish a synopsis of the principles upon which such cases 
are to be decided. The same principles govern the right to 
vote in town meetings, so far as relates to residence. 

Our statutes have in some cases required a particular 
length of residence in order to qualify to vote. Thus, to 
vote in town meeting a person must have been a resident in 
the town six months. In a school district, no particular 
length of residence in the district is required, but the voter 
must have resided in the town six months, and be otherwise 
qualified. 

Thus it becomes important to know what constitutes a 
residence in law, so as to know when it begins or from what 
time it is to be calculated. 

The words residence, domicil and inhabitancy, express 
nearly the same thing. The courts have sometimes tried 
hard to make a distinction, in order to satisfy the equity of 
some particular case, but these may be left out of considera- 
tion at present. 

When it is recollected that by the comity of states and na- 
tions, in case of the death of a person without a will, his per- 
sonal property is distributed according to the laws of he 
State or country where he resides at the time of his deatth, 
it will be seen at once that the question of what constitutes 
a residence, may sometimes involve great amounts of proper- 
ty. This has led to a full investigation of the subject, and 
the general principles regulating it are now well settled. — 
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Many of the rules are similar to those regulating the settle- 
ment of paupers, with whieh it is very often confounded by 
those jgnoraot of the law. 

We extract the following synopsis of them from Judge 
Story's Conflict of Lisws : 

1^ The place of birth of a person is considered as his 
domicil, if it be at the time the domicil of his parents. This 
is called the domicil of nativity. But if his parents are on 
a visit or on a journey, the home of the parents will be 
deemed his domicil. An illegitimate child follows the dom- 
icil of his mother. 

2. The domicil of birth continues until he has acquired a 
new domicil. 

3. A minor is generally deemed incapable or changing his 
domicil, but if the parent changes his domicil, that of the 
minor follows it. If the father dies, his last domicil contin- 
ues that of his minor children. 

4. A married woman follows the domicil of her husband. 

5. A widow retains the domicil of her deceased husband, 
until she acquires another. 

6. Prima facia, the place where a person lives, is deemed 
his domicil. 

7- Every person of full age having a right to change his 
domicil, if he removes to another place, with an intention of 
making it his permanent residence^ that immediately becomes 
his domicil. 

8. If a person removes to another place with an intention 
of remaining there for an indefinite time, and as a place of 
present domicil, it becomes his domicil, notwithstanding he 
may entertain a floating intention to return at some future 
period. 

. 9. The place where a married man's family resides is gen- 
erally deemed his domicil, but not if it be a merely tempora- 
ry establishment. 

10. If a married man has his family in one place, and his 
business in another, the former is deemed his domicil. 

11^ If a married man has two places of residence at differ- 
ent times of the year, that wijl be esteemed his domicil which 
he himself selects or deems his home, or which appears to 
be the centre of his affairs, or where he votes or exercises the 
rights and duties of a citizen. 

12. If a man is unmarried, that is generally deemed his 
domicil where he transacts his business, exercises his pro- 
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fdssion or assumes the pririidges at duties of a eitizen. But 
this rule is subject to qualification. 

13. Residence, to produce a change of domicile must be 
voluutary, not by imprisonment, &c. 

14. Mere intention to remove without the fact of removal, 
will not change the domicil ; nor will the fact of removal 
without intention. They must go together. 

15. A domicil once acquired, remams until a new one is 
acquired. 

In the application of these rules, difficulties will often 
arise, especially in the case of young men without familiei^. 
To constitute a change of residence there must be a removal 
to a place with the intention of remaining there. The fact 
of removal is ei^ily proved, but it is often very difficult to 
ascertain the intention of the party, whether he intends to 
make a place his home or only a temporary residence. In 
these cases we may infer the intention from the facts, if 
there are any facts in proofs or from declarations of the party 
made without a view to affect the case on trial. For want 
of other proof it is the practice of many boards of canvassers 
Jo admit the party himself on oath td declare what his inten- 
tion was, and with proper caution there can be no objection 
to admitting it. In many cases no other evidence can be 
obtained. 



APPENDIX NO, 10. 



Importance of directing attention to the Arts of Design, as a 
means of improving Public Taste, famishing Employment 
to People, and increasing National Wealth. 

Extract from Professor Mapes' Address before the Rhode 

Island Agricultaral Society, Sept. 1853; 

" Your Society is among the first of its kind that have at- 
tempted to nurture the Arts of Design ; some estimate of the 
importance of which may be gathered from the history of 
Prance. Napoleon established common schools for the Arts 
of Design throughout Prance ; indeed, he rendered it a le- 
gitimate branch of education in all the common schools, and 
the result has been, that France has placed the world under 
contribution for her designs. We have only to refer to the 
Gbbelin tapestry, the Sevres China, to be convinced of the 
truthfulness of this result. The public galleries of France, 
filled with the finest specimens of the antique, were open to 
her people, and thousands of apprenticed boys might have 
been seen drawing from those rare figures, and imbuing their 
minds with the line of beauty. You all doubtless know 
that the letter S is an approximation to this line — the great- 
est departure from a straight line, — and when the eye once 
becomes imbued with the beauty of this figure, it seems im- 
possible for it to rid itself of this unobserved education. A 
sign-painter who can freely form a graceful letter S, may 
cfaAUge his profession, and in whichever of the mechanic 
arts he may afterwards labor, the grace and beauty of that 
line will pervade his designs. 

The tin-plate workers of Prance have supplied the silver- 
plate workers of England with their patterns. Look at your 
own parlors, and you will find every girandole^ candelebrum, 
carpet pattern, or fanciful piece of furnitue, is either of 
French design, or directly deduced from it. French calicoes 
and laces are sold in both the English and American markets 
at double the price of our own of the same quality of fabric. 
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simply from their superiority of design. . By what mean» 
was France enabled to war with half Europe, without crea- 
ting a heavy national debt, and this too without colonial in- 
come ? Look to her Arts of Design, and the question will 
be answered. A pound of American cotton, worth 8 or 10 
cents, is returned to us in the form of French lace, at a value 
of many hundreds of dollars, and this value is chiefly due to 
its design. Even in the year 1766, when the operations of 
the Bank of England, and the new coinage of both England 
and France, called in the bullion, England bad but nineteen 
millions of pounds sterling, while France had ninety-four 
millions. You need no better proof of the extra value added 
to the raw material, by the application of the Arts of Design 
than by examining the jewelry in your own exhibition ; for 
we have begun to render ourselves independent of the French 
in this respect — much more, however, remains to be done. 

Perhaps no product of the mechanic arts has been more 
benefitted by the Arts of Design than cast iron stoves. A 
few years since, they were square and unsightly boxes^ pre- 
senting less than half the amount of surface for radiation of 
heat, in the same space, than with those now in use. 

The beauty of the Berlin castings has excited our stove 
makers to improve, and now many of their products are 
beautiful objects, embracing the finest class of design. 

But fifty years ago, and the China manufacture of Eng- 
land was an exact copy of that of the Chinese. Grotesque 
figures of mandarins, and pagodas, represented in cobalt blue, 
were the only ornaments to be found on English China un- 
til the time of Wedgewbod. He established a school for the 
arts of desigii in his own factory, and many of the academi- 
cians of the Royal Academy of England, and one of its pres- 
idents, received their first instruction in Wedgewood's school. 
I am happy to say, that the New York Slate College, known 
as the New York Free Academy, has established a depart- 
ment for the arts of design, now in charge of Professor Dug- 
gan, and a few years hence, when the boys now under hisin- 
struction, shall be divided among the work-shops of New 
York, they may cease to import, as they now do, more than 
a million of dollars worth per annum of French furniture, 
simply in consequence of the superiority of its design." 
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Extracts from the report of Thomas A. Tefft to the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Society, 1853. 

<' An Art Association has been o/ganized, the same that 
was contemplated last spring, when a petition for the char- 
ter of such an association was circulated and handed in to 
the Legislature during the May session, but withdrawn on 
account of some misunderstanding as to its objects. 

Thus it will be seen that the first step has been taken : a 
society has been established on the most liberal basis for the 
accomplishment of a common good. At the meeting for or- 
ganization, earnest speeches were made by President Way- 
land and Zachariah Allen. This we mention to show the 
sincerity and importance of the movement. And as a com- 
mittee has been appointed to report upon a plan of action, we 
shall soon know how far the society will undertake the work 
that is before them. 

The constitution that has been adopted by this society 
seems to indicate a very clear view of its intention. It says, 
in article 2 : 

'< It shall be the object of this society to establish in the 
city of Providence, a permanent Art Museum and Gallery 
of the Arts of Design, by exhibiting works of art obtained 
by loan, purchase or otherwise, and investing the proceeds 
of snch exhibitions in works of permanent value and inter- 
est to the Association. The Association shall also use all 
other appropriate means for cultivating and promoting the 
ornamental and useful arts." 

Thus it seems that this association contemplates a truly 
noble work, and one that is deserving of earnest co-operation 
from ev«ry source. 

As a people we are very deficient in art education. We 
do not possess that pure discriminating taste that imparts to 
/life one of its highest pleasures, and adds so materially to 
the wealth and dignity of a nation. 

• •«•••« 

If we turn to private dwellings we shall not find it at all 
dfiicult to recall the appearance of some one that is overload- 
ed with jimcracks, is wanting in unity of style, or is not in 
harmony with the spirit of thq place. If you go beyond the 
threshhold of many costly mansions you find that the same 
spirit prevails in the ornamentation and furnishing that 
marks the exterior. The ceiling is loaded with stucco en- 
richment, or set off with elaborate painting* The pictures are 
purchased in number and sizes to fit t^e walls, and the fur* 
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iriture throughout is of the richest patterns that can be im- 
poctod; expense aad quantity being considiered instead of 
fitness and beauty of design. 

And why, let it be asked, has this mushroom style of 
house decoration been iidopted by Americans ? it is wholly 
atVAfianee with the spirit of our institutions, and it bespeaks 
a mind that is delighted with the external and meritricious. 

Another important requisite of a highly cultivated taste 
would be manifested in schools of ornamental art, where work- 
men would be taught to mingle artistic skill with every kind 
of oramental workmanship, thus enchancing the value of 
home manufactures till we should begin to diminish the 
enormous tax of our importations. It is of no use to manu- 
facture an article until it is demanded in the market. And 
no American school of ornamental art will prosper until the 
present servile taste is succeeded by one sufficiently correct 
and nationaf, to prefer American productions to foreign, when 
the former are the best. This we all know is not the case 
at present, we bow submissively to fashion, and she sends 
forth her edicts from beyond the sea. France has the mar- 
ket of the world in all works of taste and fancy, and it has 
.been obtained legitimately. Under all changes of govern- 
ment, institutions for the promotion of art have been fostered 
with the greatest care, until it may well be said that the 
whole wealth and prosperity of France lies in her ornamen- 
tal art manufactures. 

The pre-eminence of the French in the great exhibition 
stimulated the English to a degree of earnestness and activi- 
ty that will ere long produce the best results. The perma- 
nent exhibition that will shortly be opened at Sydenham is 
the second step of real importance in this movement. This 
gives to creative art the importance that it deserves. It is 
placed before the people as a great fact of the times. 

The Dublin Exhibition is also to become a permanent 
affair, and the Crystal Palace in New York, a beautiful work 
in itself, is henceforth to be devoted to the same noble pur- 
pose, a permanent exhibition or museum of creative art. — 
This is unquestionably the true place for diffusing art infor- 
mation. Lectures and papers upon the subject are nearly 
useless, if they point to no models for illustration. And art 
museum fails of its purpose, if its visitors are unprovided 
with a catalogue ^containing clear discrminating criticism. 

We sincerely hope the lesson taught us by these indus* 
trial exhibitions will not be lost, while they i^ow the supe- 
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riority of American skill, in every thing that it has under- 
taken, they most clearly point to a startling fact that is ex- 
plained in the increasing amount of our importations. 

Foreign arts and manufactures flood our markets to the 
detriment of bur own enterprising mechanics, who have had 
no chance to obtain an art education. Our workmen have 
not been taught the principles of design, the very first mo- 
tive and genius of all the arts, and while this continues, we 
must remain in our dependence upon the old world, and be 
satisfied with the frippery and inappropriate art-work that is 
offered us. 

We believe this work of industrial education has been 
commenced in this coimtry, and when it is once earnestly 
undertaken as an enterprise, we may count upon the best 
results. It should be urged forward by every capitalist, by 
every educator, and by every American. Every teacher 
should be able to draw out artistic talent in the common 
schools, and the State, or some institution, should offer 
schools of ornamental art to those that evince decided taste 
and genius, where there could be obtained a complete educa- 
tion in every department of ornamental and useful art First 
of all, however, we should have, in every city, museums of 
art, includhig every article of taste or skill, with critical 
catalogues, with papers and lectures upon the impor- 
tance and advantages of this kind of culture, and thus ele- 
vate the public taste and add another means of enjoymenf 
and usefulness to our education. For the Committee, 

T. A. TEFFT. 

LETTER FROM THOMAS A. TEFFT, ESQ? 
To Hon. E. R. Potter, Com. of Public Schools of R. Island. 

Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request,* I send you the following 
in reference to the Rhode Island Art Association. 

The organization of this society took place the Sth of Dec., 1853, 
when the following persons were elected officers : 

President — William W. Hoppin, Providence. 

Vice Presidents — Geo. H. Calvert, Newport; Wm. S. Patten, 
Philip Allen, Jr., Providence. 

Secretary — Isaac Proud, Providence. 

Treasurer — G. H. Whitney, Providence. 

Directors — Thos, P. Shepard, Thos. P. Hoppin, John Gorham, 
Providence ; Rou&e Babcock, Westerly ; Wm. Binney, Providence : 
Greorge C. Mason, Newport ; Walter Manton, Providence ; Andrew 
Robeson, Newport ; Albert G. Greene, T. A. Tefft, E. W. Howard, 
J. S. Pitman, Thos. A. Doyle, Providence. 

This association has been established for the especial purpose of, 
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promoting ait in Rhode Island — a branch of education hitherto much 
neglected — although it is of growing importance, whether viewed in 
the light of an intellectual accomplishment, or a field of delightful 
and remuneratiye enterprise. 

The plan of action that has been adopted by the 'association is as 
follows : 

Fir$t — To hold an annual exhibition of borrowed pictures and 
other works, illustiatiye of the various departments of art, during 
the first part of September. 

Second — To open a permanent Art Museum as soon as practicable, 
which shall include every branch of ornamental and useful art. This 
exhibition to be kept up at all times upon the most liberal terms, and 
made as instructive and beneficial to the public as possible, by means 
of descriptive and critical catalogues. 

Third — To establish a school of design where every department of 
art would be taught unnder the best advantages. The collections of 
the Art Museum being made with reference to this object. 

Fourth — To publish an annual journal, made up of the various re- 
ports and proceedin<rs of the association, original papers and lectures, 
and extracts from books and publications which are particularly in- 
teresting to the Art Student, or intended to reform and elevate pub- 
lic taste. 

Fifth — To raise by subscription a fund of fifty thousand dollars 
for the successful accomplishment of the above objects. This sum 
is thought necessary to insure to the public an institution that shall 
stand unrivalled for its usefulness and good, and be a lasting orna- 
ment to the State. 

The movement is one that should enlist the zealous co-operation 
of every educator, statesman, and philanthropist. It has for its ob- 
ject the diffusion of a more cultivated taste in the ornamental and 
industrial arts, the immediate effect of which would be to lessen our 
dependence upon foreign labor, especially in those departments which 
are most remunerative, and afford to male and female labor in our 
own State a new field of occupation. This consideration, the open- 
ing of a new source of employment and profit to the young men, and 
especially young women of Rhode^Jsland, is one of the great advan- 
tages we look to in the prosecution of this plan. 

A circular based upon the above plan, setting forth more fully the 
objects, advantages and claims of this association, will soon be issued 
and extensively circulated. 

When this has been done, and when the important advantages to 
be derived from such an institution are fully understood, we hazard 
little in predicting that its interests will soon be identified with every 
true Rhode Islander. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. A. TEFFT. 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 



FOR 



r|00l, tidap; 0r small |ritrat^ f ikarus. 

E. RiMPOTTER, 

COimZSSIONZB OF PUBLIC S0H00L8 OF BHODX ISLAND. 



PREFATORY REMARKS. 

In preparing the following list of books, we did not set out with 
the idea of making a perfect catalogue. Deficient as it is, it has 
cost us a great deal of labor, more than we would }iave undertaken 
if we had anticipated it. We have been much aided by Mr. Bar- 
nard's list of books for libraries, published in the Journal of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and the catalogue of the Paw- 
catuck Library, selected by him. Dr. Ryerson's catalogue, Kent's 
Course of Reading, &c. 

In regard to the organization of library associations, specimens of 
articles of agreement, and regulations for drawing books, full infor- 
mation will be found in the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute, 
edited by Mr. Barnard. It is important that the society should be 
a permanent body: it should therefore be a corporation. By the 
school laws of Rhode Island, provision is made for the voluntary 
incorporation of such societies. 

In the case of a small village or neighborhood library, experience 
shows that after a few years they are apt to be neglected. In such 
cases it would probably be for the interest of all, to vest the owner- 
ship in some church, or in the school-district — ^bodies which have 
regular meetings, and which would not be likely to neglect, entirely, 
the business of the library. There are serious objections to libraries 
being owned by individuals in shares : they are liable to division and 
dispersion at any time. 

Even where a library is owned by subscribers, it is a good plan to 
charge a small sum for the use of the books, without regard to size : 
even if only one or two cents per week, it adds to the fund for the 
increase of the library. 

In making the first selection of books for a small library, it would 
be best to purchase a large proportion of standard works : it will be 

easier to raise more money to purchase lighter works afterward. 
1 



2 FREFATORT REMARKS. 

As to religious books, perhaps when a library is bought by sub- 
scribers of different sects, it would be a good rule to purchase no 
work objectionable to any sect. But there can be no objection to 
baying the different religious sects present their sectarian works to 
such libraries, if they choose to do so ; rather they should be encour- 
aged to do it, so that the library should afford to the anxious inquirer 
after truth, an opportunity of examining all sides of religious ques- 
tions. In making out our list we have included some books of all de- 
nominations. Knowing that it would be impossible to avoid charges 
of sectarianism, we did not think it worth while to take very partic- 
ular pains to do it. We have rather taken some pains to select a 
few of the best books of all denominations. 

A great deal of the value of a library will depend upon a good 
catalogue. Many books include information on a great variety of 
subjects, and should be placed under several different heads. A good 
catalogue should include, under the proper head, everything relating 
to it, articles in a review, magazines, &c. The catalogue of the 
Westerly Library, prepared by Rev. Thomas H. Vail, and published 
in the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, is a 
model of a good catalogue. A classified index on the plan of that 
in the last (1853) edition of the catalogue of the Providence Athe- 
naeum, will be found very useful. 

For advice as to the best mode of using a library, rules for read- 
ing and study, one may consult with great advantage the Hints on 
Reading contained in the preface to the Pawcatuck .Catalogue; also 
Potter's Hand-book for Readers, Kent's Course of Reading, Pye- 
croft's course of Reading, Diesterwig's Rules for Study, (Mass. 
School Journal, voL 5,) and Journal of Rhode Institute of Instruc- 
tion, vol. 2, p. 163. 

Few juvenile religious books would perhaps be necessary in a 
public library, as those are generally amply supplied by the Sunday- 
school libraries. Many valuable hints as to selection of books may 
be derived from H. S. Randall's Report upon Common-School Libra- 
ries ; but no catalogue or printed suggestions can supersede the ne- 
cessity of good advice from a person well acquainted with books? 
their editions and prices. 

Non. In the catalogue, H. D. L. refers to Harpers* District Library by 
numbers; H. Clas. Lib. refers to Harpers' Classical Library; and Mass. Lib. 
to the library first published by the Massachusetts Board of Education, but now 
•Ifo owned by the Harpers. 
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DICTIONARIES AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 



Penny Cyclopedia. 27 v. (New edi.) 

Encyclopedia Brttannica. (New edi.) 

Encyclopedia Americana. 14 t. 8yo. 

Oflwald's Etymological Dictionary. 

Worcester's Dictionary. 

Webster's Dictionary. 1 vol. 4to. 

Richardson's Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 

Halliwell's Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words. 

Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

Crabb's Synonyms. 1vol. 8vo. $2.00. 
Harpers. 

Xxraham's Synonyms. AppUtons. 

Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. • Dr. Sears' edi. 1 vol. 

Smith's Dictionaries of Ancient His- 
tory, Biography and Mythology. 3 v. 

Anthon's Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties. 1 vol. 8vo. $4.00. Harper*. 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. Harpers. 

Fisk's Manual of Classical Literature. 

McCuUoch's Universal Gtizetteer. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

McCuUoch's Commercial Dictionary. 
2 vols. 8vo. 



Murray's Cyclopedia of Geography. 

3 vols. 8vo» 
Hayward's Gazetteer of U. S. 
Griswold's Cyclopedia of Biography. 

3 vols. Harpnt. 

Cyclopedia of History. 
Chamber's Cyclopedia of English lat- 

erature« 
Chamber's Information for the People. 
Blaine's Cyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
Loudon's Cyclopedia of Agriculture. 
Loudon's Cyclopedia of Gardening. 
Brande's Cyclop, of Science, Art and 

Literature. lvol.8vo. $4.00. Har. 
Ure's Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 

1 vol. 8vo. $5.50. AppletofU. 

Webster's Encyclopedia of Domestic 

Economy. 1vol. $3.75. Harptrt. 
Hooper's Medical Lexicon. 1 voL 

8vo. $3:00. Harpers. 

Poole's Index to the Quarterly Reviews» 

Magazines, &c. 1vol. 8vo. Norton. 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary. 



GOVERNMENT, LAW AND POLITICS. 



Taylor's Natural History of Society. 2 v. 

Ferguson on Civil Society. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Wheaton on Law of Nations. (Gov. 
Lawrence's edi.) Little 4r Brown, 

Grardner's Moral Law of Nations and 
American Polity. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Mcintosh's Discourse on Law of Na- 
ture and Nations. (Miscellanies.) 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. 

Burlemaque on Natural and Politic 
Law. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of En- 
gland. 3 vols. 8vo. 

DeLolme on Constitution of England. 
(McGregor's edi.) 1 vol. Bokn. 



Guizofs History of Representative 

Government. 1 vol. Bokn. 

Pale/s Moral find Political Philosophy. 
Blackstone's Commentaries. 4 vols. 

$7.00. Harpers. 

Kent's Commentaries. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Holthouse's Law Dictionary. 
Bouviere's Law Dictionary. 
Constitutions of United States and 

States. 
Federalist ; by Madison, Jay and 

Hamilton. 
Story on Constitution. 1 vol. 60 etc. 

Mass. School Library, No. 13. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 



Hart's Class Book of United States 
Constitution. 

Marshall's Decisions on Constitu. Law. 

Duer's Constitutional Jurisprudence. 
H. D. L., No. 232. 

Hildreth's Theory of Politics. Harpers. 

Lieber on Civil Liberty and Self Gov't. 
2 V. 12mo. Lippincottt Grdmbo fy Co. 

More's Utopia. Lippin., Orambo ^ Co. 

Messages of Presidents. 2 vols. Svo. 
*DeTocqueville's Democracy in Amer- 
ica. 2 vols. Svo. 

Dumas' Democracy in France 

The People, by DeLamenais. 

The People, by Michelet. 

Cooper's American Democrat. 



The Citizen of a Republic. 

Gales and Seaton's Debates of Congress. 

Congressional Globe. 

Mansfield's Legal Rights of Women. 

Stroud's Slavery Laws. 

Guy's Medical Jurisprudence. Har. 

Story's Conflict of Laws. 1 vol. Svo. 

Warren's Duties of Attorneys and So- 
licitors. ISmo. 75 cts. Harpers. 

Public Laws of the State. 

Reports of the Courts of Law. 

Greeley's Hints toward Reforms. Har. 

Jefferson's Manual. 

Cushing's Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



Smith's Wealth of Nations. $1.25. 

Say's Political Economy. 

Mill's Political Economy. 2 vols, 

Sismondi's Political Economy. 

Chalmers' Political Economy. 

Wayland's Political Economy. 

Potter's Political Economy. H. D. 
L., No. 124. 

McCuUagh's Industrial History of Free 
Nations. 

Mclntyre's Influence of Aristocracies. 

Sedgwick's Public and Private Econ- 
omy. 3 vols. H. D. L., No. ISO. 

Carey on Credit System. 

Carey on Wages. 

Gouge's History of Banks and Banking. 

Raguet's Essays on Free Trade. 

Bastiat's Sophisms of the Protective 
Policy. 

Jacob's History of Precious Metals. 

Lieber on Property and Labor. H. D. 
L., i*Jo. 162. 

McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary. 
2 vols. 

Anderson's History of Commerce. 



McPherson's Annals of Commerce. 
Mayhew's London Labor and Poor. 

Harpers. 
Book of Commerce. 
Craik's History of British Commerce. 
Comstock's Silver and Gold. 1 v. 12mo. 
Vaughn's Age of Great Cities. 1 vol, 

12mo. 
Hunt's Merchants' Magazine. 
DeBow's Magazine. 
Seaman's Progress of Nations. 
DeBow's Industrial Resources of the 

South and West. 
The Pro- Slavery Argument. 
Fletcher's Studies in Slavery. 
Cobden's White Slaves in England 

Miss Martineau's Small Books on Cap- 
ital. Labor y fyc. 

1. Life in the Wilds. 

2. Ilill and Valley. 

3. Brooke and Brooke Farm. 
. 4. Demerara. 



RELIGION. 



Kltto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. Svo. 

Home's Introduction. 

Calmet, Robinson's edi. 
. Buck's Theological Dictionary. 

History of Religious Denominations by 
members of the same. 1 vol. Svo. 

Hayward's Religious Creeds and Sta- 
tistics. 

PALESTINE. 

Robinson's Biblical Researches. 
Kltto's Land of Promise. 



Home's Biblical Geography. 

DeSaulcy's Bible Lands, a Journey 
round the Dead Sea and in the Bi- 
ble Lands. 1S50-1. 2 vols. Svo. 

Lynch's Expedition. 

Stephens' Incidents of Travel. 

Hawes' Impressions of the East. 

Dr. Olin's Travels. 2 v. $2.50. Har 

Headley's Sacred Mountains. 

Lamartine's Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. 

Chateaubriand's do. 

Burder's Oriental Customs, dz;c. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE UBRARIEa 



Davidson's Connection of Sacred and 

Profane History. 2 vols. 
Prideaux's Connection of Sacred and 

Profane History. 2 vols. $3.00. Har, 
Turner's Sacred History of the World. 

3 vols. H. D. L., Nos. 238-240. 
Gleig's History of the Bible. 2 vols. 

80 cts. Harpers 



Works of Josephus. Harpers. 

Milman's History of the Jews. 3 vols. 

H. D. L. 
Kitto's History of Palestine. Sears. 

Aussel's History of Palestine. H. D. 

L., No. 25. 
Wine's Commentaries on the Hebrew 

Laws. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Wise's History of the Israelitish Nation. 
D'Israeli's Genius of Judaism, 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Neander's Life of Christ. 1 vol. 8vo. 

$2.00. Harpers. 

Fleetwood's Lives of Christ and the 

Apostles. 
Milman's History of Christianity. 

1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. Harpers. 

Neander's History of Christianity, (by 

Dr. Torrey.) 
Parterini's General History of the 

Christian Church. 
Mosheira's Church History. 2 vols. 

$3.00. Harpers. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical 

History. 3 vols. $7.50. Harpers. 
Hind's History of Christianity. 
Kip's Early Conflicts of Christianity. 

1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. Appletons.* 

Kip's Catacombs of Rome, or the 

Church above and below ground. 

12mo. Redfield. 

Osgood's Studies in Christian Biog. 
Bonnechose*8 Reformers before the 

Reformation. 50 cts. Harpers. 

Lives of Apostles and Early Martyrs. 

25 cts. Harpers. 

REFORMATION. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. 3 vols. 

Bohn. 
Ranke's History of the Reformation. 
Burnet's Hist, of Reformation. 3 v. 8vo. 
D'Aubigne's History of Reformation. 
Spalding's Review of D'Aubigne. 
Digby's Ages of Faith. 
Cobbett's History of the Reformation. 
Browning's History of the Huguenots. 



Smedley*8 Reformation in France. 3 

vols. ISrao. $1.40. Harpers. 

Weiss' History of French Protestant 

Refugees. Trans, by Rev. Geo. Foot. 

2 vols. 12mo. /. W. Moore. 

Dyer's Life of Calvin. 
Audin's Life of Luther. (Catholic.) 
Audin's Life of Henry VIII. 
LeBas' Life of Cranmer. 2 vols. 

18mo. $1.00. Harpers. 

LeBas' Life of Wicliff. 1 vol. 18mo. 

50 cts. Harpers. 



Sewall's History of the Quakers. 

Barclay's Apology for the Quakers. 

Barclay's Life of Penn. 

Barclay's Life of George Fox. 

Neal's History of the Puritans. 

Waddington's History of the Church. 

Benedict's Baptists. 

Gammel's Baptist Missions. 

Wayland's Life of Dr. Judson. 

Choules and Smith's Hist, of Missions. 

Baird's Religion in America. 1 vol. 
8vo. 62 cts. Harpers, 

Southey's Life of Wesley. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2 00. Harpers. 

Life of Whitfield. 

Moehler's Symbolism. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Whately's Kingdom of Christ. 

Maurice's Kingdom of Christ. 

Noel on Union of Church and State. 
12mo. Harpers, 

LifeofChanning. 3vols. ]2mo. $1.50. 

Whately's Errors of Romanism. 

Hall's Puritans. 

Coit's Puritaifs. 

Maurice on False Religions and their 
Relations to the True. 

Sale's Koran. 

Irving's Life of Mahomet. 

Bush's Life of Mahomet. 

Weise's Biblical Legends of the Mus- 
sulmans. H. D. L., No. 260. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY, JfcC. 

Paley's Natu'l Theology, (with Brough- 
am and Bell's notes.) H. D. L., 
Nos. 68 and 69. 

Paley's Natural Theology. Mass. 
Lib., Nos. 2 and 3. 

Brougham's Natural Theology. 

Bridgewater Treatises. 

Chalmers' Bridgewater Treatise. 1 
vol. 12mo. 60 cts. Harpers. 

Wiseman's Connection of Science and 
Religion. 

Bo wen's Lowell Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 



Butler's Analogy. H. D. L. No. 222. 
Butler's Analogy. 1 vol. 12mo. Har, 
Hobart's Analysis of Butler's Analogy. 
40 cts. Harpers. 

■VIDEMCZS, SEKMONS AND PKACTICAL 
RELIOION. 

Paley's Evidences. H. D. L., No. 216. 

Spring's Obligations of the World to 
the Bible. 

Keith's Demonstrations. Harpers, 

Faber's Difficulties of Infidelity. 

Nelson on Infidelity. 

Chalmers' Evidences. 

Chalmers' Astronomical Discourses.' 

Grambier's Moral Evidence. 

Shuttleworth's Consistency. 45 cts. 
Harjpere. 

Reinhard's Plan. 

Campbell on the Miracles. 

Leland's View of Deistical "Writers. 

Leland's Short Method with a Deist. 

Watson's Apology for the Bible. 

Soame Jenyns' Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion. 

Paley's Horse Paulinse. 

Whately's Historic Doubts. 

Locke's Reasonableness of Christianity. 

Dr. J. P. Smith's Scripture and Ge- 
ology. Bohn, 

Rogers' Eclipse of Faith. 

West's Analysis of the Bible. 1 vol. 
8vo. $5.00. Scrihner. 

Locke's Common-Place Book of the 
Bible. 

Herder's Hebrew Poetry. 

Lowth's Hebrew Poetry. 

Kempis' Imitation of Life of Christ. 

Pascal's Thoughts. 

Mason's Self-Knowledge. 

Foster's Essays. 

Boyle's Reflections. 

Beveridge's Private Thoughts. 

Nevin's Thoughts. 

Cecil's Remains. 

Pollen's Selections fj^om Fenelon. 

Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

Law's Serious Call. 

Feltham's Resolves. 

Bp. Butler's Sermons. 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress. 

Doddridge's Life of Col. Gardiner. 
30 cts. (Methodist Catalogue.) 

Howe's Living Temple. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, (with- 
out notes.) 

Bunyan's Holy War. 

Dr. Dick's Works. 10 vols. $3.00. 

Biddle. 

Saurin's Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo $3.00. 
Harpert, 



Summerfield's Sermons. 8vo. $1.75. 
Harper*. 
Arnold's Rugby School Sermons. 
Montague's Selections. y 

Hannah More's Works. 7 vols. $5.25. 
Harpers, 
Haze's Mission of the Comforter. 
Trench on the Miracles. 
Trench on the Parables. 
Taylor's Natu'l History of Enthusiasm 
Taylor's Fanaticism. 
Archbp. Leighton's Works, 1vol. 8vo. 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor's H(^y Living and 

Dying. 
Robert Hall's Works. $6.00. Harpers. 
Times of the Saviour, or Traditions of 

Palestine, by Miss Martineau. 
GilfiUan's Bards of the Bible. 37 cts. 
Harpert* 
Abbott's Young Christian. 
Abbott's Corner- Stone. 
Sturm's Reflections. 
Taylor's Saturday Evening. 
Venn's Complete Duty of Man. 
Ware on Formation of Christian Char- 
acter. 
Abercrombie's Miscellaneous Essays. 

37 cts. Harpers. 

Upham's Life of Madame Guyon. 2 

vols. 12mo. $2.00. Harpers. 

Upham's Life of Madam Catherine 

Adorna. 12mo. 60 cts. Harpers. 
Richmond's Annals of the Poor. 18 

mo. 50 cts. (Methodist.) 
Osgood's Hearth Stone, or Home-Life 

in the City. 
Bungener's Preacher and the King. 
Wayland's Discourses. 
Wayland's University Sermons. 
Buckminster's Sermons. 
Dewey's Discourses on Human Life. 
'Dewey's Moral Views of Commerce. 
Chapin's Moral Views of Cities. 
Boardman's Bible in the Counting- 

House. 
Headley's Sacred Scenes. 
Greenwood's Sermons of Consolation. 
Howitt's History of Priestcraft. Harpers. 
Taylor's (Bp. Jeremy) Liberty of 

Prophesying. 
Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary 

Art. 
Sir Thomas Brown's Urn Burial. 
Sir Thomas Brown's Religio Medici. 
Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. 
Permanent Temperance Documents. 
Grindrod's Bacchus. 
Beecher's Lectures on Intemperance 
Sargent's Temperance Tales. 



BOOKB FOR aCBOOt AND yiLLAOE UBKABHS. 



MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Henry's History of Intellectual Philos- 
ophy. 2 vols. H.D.L.,No8.174,'5. 
Morell's History of Philosophy. 
Fenelon's Ancient Philosophers. H. 

D. L., No. 156. 
Good's Book of Nature. 
Locke's Essay on the Understanding. 

$1.25. 
Cousin's Psychology. 
Stewart's Intellectual Philos'y. 2 vols. 
Upham's Intellectual Philosophy. 2 

vols. $2«50. Harpers. 

Abercrombie on Intellectual Powers. 

H. D. L., No. 20. 
Mcintosh's Ethical Dissertations, 
Watts on the Mind. ■ 
Bowen's Essays. 
Hamilton's Discussions, (Introduction 

by Rev. R. TurnbuU.) 1 vol. 8vo. 

Harpers. 

Upham on Disordered Mental Action. 

H. D. L., No. 113. 
Spurzheim's Physiognomy. 1 vol, 
Spurzheim's Phrenology. 
Redfield's Comparative Physiognomy. 

1 vol. 8vo. $2.00. Redfield, 

Combe on Constitution of Man. H. 

D. L., No. 220. 
Essays on Formation of Opinions, (by 

Bailey.) 
Essays on Truth, Evidence, &c., 

(by Bailey.) 
Deleuze's Animal Magnetism. 
Moore's U^e of the Body. H. D. L., 

No. 265. 



Moore's Power of Mind over Body. 
12mo. 50 cts. H. D. L., No. 270. 

Townsend's Facts in Mesmerism. 12 
mo. 75 cts. Harpers, 

Cicero's Offices, with Orations, &o. 
3 vols. l8mo $1.25. Harpers. 

Seneca's Morals. 

Antoninus' Meditations. 

Jouffrey's Introduction to Ethics. 2 
vols. 12mo. ' 

Edwards on Will. 

Upham on Will. $1.25. Harpers. 

Tappan's Review of Edwards. 

Abercrombie on Moral Feelings. H. 
D. L.. No. 40. 

Pale)r's Moral Philos. 60 cts. Harpers. 

Wayland's Moral Science. 

Whewell's Elements of Morality. 2 
vols. H. D. L., Nos. 246, 247. ' 

Dymond's Essays on Morality. 

Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. Harpers, 

Sedgwick's Morals of Manners. 

Lieber's Political Ethics. 

Bacon's Essays and Locke. H. D. L., 
No. 170. 

Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

Hedge's frown's Philosophy. 2 v. 8vo. 

Sydney Smith's Sketches of Moral Phi- 
losophy. $1.00. Harperg. 

Boyd's Eclectic Moral Philosophy. 12 
mo. 75 cts. Harpers. 

Wayland's Limitations of Human Re- 
sponsibility. Appletons, 

Mrs. Opie's Illustrations of Lying. 



LOGIC, RHETORIC, COMPOSITION AND ELOCUTION. 



Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 

Mills' Logic. 1 vol 8vo. $1.50. Hdr. 

Whately's Logic. 1 vol. 18mo. 37 cte 

Watts on the Mind. 

Baine's Port Royal Logic. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A. B. Johnson on Language. $1.75. 
Harpers. 

Sir John Stoddart's General Grammar. 

De Sacy's General Grammar. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Barnard's Polyglott Gram. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Brown's Grammar of Grammars. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Fowler's English Language. $1.50. 
Harpers. 

Harrison's English Language. 

Latham's Hand-Book of English Lan- 
guage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. Apple. 

Harris* Hermes. 



Home Tooke's Diversions of Purley. 
Chapin on English Suffixes. 1 vol. 

8vo. (New Haven.) 
Crabb's Synonyms. 
Trench on- the Study of Words. 

2 vols. Redjieid. 

Cobbett's English Grammar. 
Whately's Rhetoric. Harpers. 

Kaimes' Elements of Criticism. $1 .00. 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

$1.25. Harpers. 

J. Q. Adams' Lectures on Rhetoric. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Blair's Lectures. 
Burke on Sublime and Beautiful. 

75 cts. Harpers. 

Alison on Taste. (MUls' edi.) 12 

mo. 75 cts. Harpers. 

Boyd's Rhetoric. 12mo. 50 cts. Bar, 
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BOOKS FOR BCBOOL AND VILLAGE UBRABIES. 



Cicero on the Orator. Har. Class. Li- 
brary, No. 37. 

Parker's Aids to Composition. 

Ware's Hints on Extemporaneous 
Preaching. (Ripley's edi.) 

Ostewald on the Composition and De- 
livery of a Sermon. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Walker's Rhyming Dictionary. 

Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. 1 vol. Svo. 

Rush on the Voice. 1 vol. Svo. 

Sheridan's Lectures on Elocution. 

Barber's Grammar of Elocution. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Gardner's Music of Nature^ 1 vol. Svo. 

Maury's Principles of Eloquence. 18 
mo. H. D. L., No. 183. 

Russel and Murdoch on Orthophony or 
Vocal Culture. 62 cts. Ticknor. 

Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical Deliv- 
ery. 1 vol. 12mo. 



Porter's Lectures on Eloquence and 

Style. 
Walker's Rhetorical Grammar. 1 vol. 

8vo. 
Knox s Principles of Eloquence or 

Hints to Public Speakers. 
Mandeville's Elements of Reading and 

Oratory. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
Comstock's System of Elocution. 
Caldwell's Manual of Elocution. 
Russell's Pulpit Elocution. 1 v. 12mo. 
Campbell's Lectures on Systematic 

Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. 
Fenelon's Dialogues on Eloquence. 
Francis' Orators of the Age. H. 

D. L., No. 269. 
Leland's Demosthenes. H. D. L., 

Nos. 236, 237. 
Leland's Demosthenes. Harpers' Class. 

Library, Nos. 3, 4. 
Duncan's Cicero. Harpers' Classical 

Library, Nos. 8-10. 



EDUCATION. 



i 



SYSTEMS, hC, 

Connecticut Common SchoW Journal. 

1838-1842. 4 vols. 4to. 
Connecticut Common School Journal. 

1849-1853. 4 vols. Svo. 
Mass. Common School Journal. 14 v- 
Massachusetts Teacher. 
N. York District School Journal. 11 v. 
Penn. Common School Journal. 1 vol. 
Journal of Rhode Island Institute of 

Instruction. 3 vols. Svo. 
Rhode Island Educational Magazine. 

2 vols. Svo. 
Barnard's Report on Rhode Island 

Schools. 1845. 
Barnard's School Sys. of Conn. 1853. 
Randall's Common School System of 

New York. 
Journal and Annals of Education, (by 

Woodbridge, Alcott, Russell, &c.) 

14 vols. 
Barnard on Normal Schools. 1 vol . Svo. 
Barnard on Pub. Education in Europe. 
Barnard on School Architecture. 
Barnard on Education of Children 

in Factories. 
Stowe on Common Schools and Teach- 
ers' Seminaries. 
Wayland on College Systems. 
Smith's History of Education. H. 

D. L., No. 209. 
Pray's History of Sunday Schools. 
Kitto's Lost Senses. 



Barnard's Tribute to Gallaudet. (His- 
tory of Deaf and Dumb Inst.) 

Brigham's Mental Cultivation and Ex- 
citement. 

Dick on Improvement of Society. 
H. D L., No. 38. 

Saussure's Fireside Friend. Mass. Lib. 

Xenophon's Cyropedia. H. Class. Lib. 

Edgeworth's Practical Education. 12 
mo. 85 cts. Harpers. 

Foster's Essays on Popular Ignorance. 

Lectures of American Institute of 
Instruction. 

Sears, Edwards and Felton on Class- 
ical Education. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Taylor's Home Education. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.00. Appletons. 

L'Aim6 Martin's Education of Mothers. 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. Barnes. 

Potter and Emerson's School and 
School-Master. $1.00. Harpers. 

Fowle's Teachers' Institute. 1 v. 12mo. 

Mann's Lectures on Education. 

Palmer's Teachers' ^Janual. 

Davis' Teacher Taught. 

Burton's District School as it was. 

Alcott's Slate and Blackboard Exercises. 

Goldsbury's Exercises on Blackboard. 

Dunn's School Teacher's Manual. 

Locke Amsden. 

Randall's Mental and Moral Culture. 
C. ir S. Francis. 



BOOKfi FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 
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Mayhew's Popular Education. 1 
. vol, r2mo. 
Mansfield's AmericacU Education. 1 

vol. 12mo. 
Nortliend*s Teacher and Parent. 1 

vol. 12mp. 
Shuttleworth's Public Education in 

England. 1 vol. Svo. 
Young's Manual for Infant Schools. 
Carpenter's Reformatory Schools. 
Fletcher's Farm School System. 
Siljestrom's Educational Institutions of 

the United States. (Translated from 

the Swedish.) 1 vol. 12rao. 

DOMESTIC EDUCATION AND ECONOMY. 

Humphrey's Domestic Education. 

Miss Martineau's Household Educa- 
tion. 37 cts. 

Beecher's Domestic Economy. Mass. 
Lib. 

Beecher's Receipt Book. 

Mrs. Child's Mother's Book. 62 cts. 
C ^ S. Francis. 

Webster's Cyclop, of Domestic Econ- 
omy. 1 vol. Svo. $3.75. Harpers. 

Combe on Infancy. 

Phelps' Fireside Friefld. 

Thomson's Management of Sick Room. 

Hand-Book of Needle Work. 

Mrs. Child's Frugal Housewife. 

Leslie's Ladies' Receipt Book. 

Graves' Women in America. H. D. 
L., No. 184. 

Parental Instruction. H. D. L., No. 284. 

Family Instructor. H. D. L., No. 138. 

Rivers on Poisons and Accidents. 

Timbs' Domestic Economy. 1 vol. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PHYSIOLOOY. 

Griscom's Animal Mechanism and 

Physiology. H. D. L., No. 57. 
Combe's Principles of Physiology. 

H. D. L., No. 15. 
Combe's Constitution of Man. H. D. 

L., No. 220. 
Johnson's Economy of Health. H. 

D. L., No. 217. 
Alcott's House 1 live in. 
Warren on Preservation of Health. 
Peircira on Food and Diet. 
• Fowler on Hereditary Descent. 
Cutter's Physiology. 
Moore's Power of Soul over Body. 

H. D. L., No. 270. 
Moore's Use of Body to Mind. H. 

D. L., No. 265. 
Walker's Manly Exercises. 
Walker's Defensive Exercises. 
Lady Equestrian or Art of Riding. 



Kitchener's Invalid's Oracle. 37 cts. 

Harpers, 

Report of Sanitary Commission of 

Massachusetts. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Deleuze's Animal Magnetism. 
Spurzheim's Phrenology. 
Ticknor's Philosophy of Living. H. 

D. L.,No. 292. 
Upham's Disordered Mental Action. 

H. D. L., No. 113. 
Hufeland's Art of Prolonging Life; 

(ed. by Wilson.) 1 vpl. 12mo. 
A Systematic Course of Gymnastics 

without Apparatus. 58 Illustrations. 

(By M. Roth, M. D.) Advertised 

by Ticknor. 

Pearce on Adulteration of Drugs, &c. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

Pycroft's Course of Reading. (New 
edition.) C. S. FrancU, 

Kent's Course of Reading. 

Potter's Hand-Book for Readers, H. 
D. L, No. 242. 

Todd's Student's Manual. 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul- 
ties. Mass. Lib., Nos. 14, 15, and 
H. D. L., Nos. 55, 56. 

Everett's Practical Education. Mass. 
Library. 

Life of Franklin. H. D. L., Nos. 
51,52. 

Miss Martineau's How to Observe. 
42 cts. Harpers, 

Herschel's Manual of Scien'ic Enquiry. 

De La Beche's Geological Observer. 

Bacon's Essays and Locke on Under- 
standing. H. D. L., No. 170. . 

Channing's Self-Culture. 

Cobbett's Advice to Young Men. 

Hervey's Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Harpers. 

Beecher's Lectures to Young Men. 
37 cts. 

Hawes' Lectures to Young Men. 

Sprague's Letters to Young Men. 

Sprague's Letters to a Daughter. 

Nott's Counsels to the Young. H. 
D. L., No. 120. 

Sedgwick's Morals of Manners. 

Yoimg Lady's Friend. 

Miss Jewsbury's Letters to the Young. 

Miss Sedgwick's Self-Training for 
Young Women. 

Woman's Mission. 

Muzzy's Young Maiden. 

The Young Ladies' Home. 

Johnson's Memoria Techwlca. 1 vol. 
Svo. 50 cts. Gould ^ Lincoln. 

Cooper's American Democrat. 
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HOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBRABIE8 



Degerando's Self-Education. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Mason's Self- Knowledge. 

MAGIC AND POPULAK DELX7SI0NS. 

Foster's Evils of Popular Ignorance. 

McKay's Popular Delusions. 

Crowe's Night-Side of Nature. 1 vol. 

12mo. $1.00. RtdJUld. 

Dendy^s Philosophy of Mystery. H. 

D. L., No. 248. 
Scott on Demonology, &c. H. D. L., 

No. 179. 
Keightly's Fairy Mythology. Bokn. 
• Brewster's Natural Magic. H. D. L., 

No. 98. 
Calraet's Phantom World. 
Wright's History of Sorcery and Magic. 

1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. Rtdjidd, 

Pettigrew's Medical Superstitions. 
Whittier's Supernaturallsm of New 

England. 



Salverte's Philosophy of Magic. H. 
D. L., Nos. 267, 268. 

Sketches of Imposture, Deception and 
Credulity. Zithtr fy Co.y Philad. 

Magic, Pretended Miracles, &c. Am. 
Sunday School Union. 

Endless Amusement. 

Timb's Popular Errors Explained. 

Hudson's Life of Jemima Wilkinson. 

Grod win's Lives of the Necromancers. 

Lane's Modern Egyptians. 

Stone's Life of Matthias. 18mo. 62cts. 
» Harpen, 

De Foe's History of the Devil. 

De Foe's Prospects. 

De Foe's Projects. 

Elliot's Mysteries, and Facts about 
them. 1 vol. 12mo. Harpert, 

Mayo's Letters on the Truths contained 
in Popular Superstitions. 

De Boismont's Hallucinations, or Ra- 
tional History of Apparitions. 

Lindsay 4r Blakitton. 

Brown on Popular Errors. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 



Brougham's Objects, Advantages and i 

Pleasures of Science. H. D. L., 

No. 126. 
Herschel's Preliminary Dis. (Lard- 

ner's Cab. Cyc.) 60 cts. Harpert. 
Mrs. Somerville on Physical Sciences. 

H. D. L., No. 259. 
Lardner's Lectures on Science and Art. 
Parnell's Chemistry Applied to Art. 
Axnott's Elements of Physics. 
Beekman's Inventions. 2 vols. 
Euler's Letters on Natural Philosophy. 

H. D. L., Nos. 33, 34. 
Brande's Cyclopedia of Science and 

Art. $4.00. Harpers, 

Whewell's Hist, of Inductive Sciences. 
Whewell's Philosophy of Inductive 

Sciences. 
Treasury of Knowledge. (Chambers.) 
Peterson's Familiar Science. 
Renwick's Illustrations of Natural Phi- 
losophy. H. D. L., No. 83. 
Renwick's Natural Philosophy. H. 

D. L., No. 196. 
Bucke's Beauties and Harmonies of 

Nature. H. D. L., No. 163. 
Hutton's Book of Nature. H. D. L., 

No. 289. 
De Morgan's Essays on Probabilities 

and Application to Life Insurance. 

1 vol. 12mo. (Lardner Cab. Cyc.) 
Espy*8 Philosophy of Storms. 
Reid's Law of Storms. 



Comte's Philosophy of Mathematics. 
8vo. Harpen, 

A8TRONOMT. 

Herschel's Astronomy. 

Dick's Sidereal Heavens. H. D. L., 

No. 136. 
Dick's Scenery of the Heavens. H. 

D. L., No. 24. 
Dick's Practical Astronomy. H. D. 

L., No. 250. 
Somerville's Mechanism of Heavens. 
Nichols' Architecture of Heavens. 
Nichols' Solar System. 
Keith on Use of Globes. 
Brewster's Life of Newton. H. D. 

L., No. 27. 
Brewster's Life of Galileo, &c. H. 

D. L.,No. 152. 
Olmstead's Letters on Astronomy. 

Mass. Library, No. 20. 
Ferry's Meteorology. 
Brocklesby's Meteorology. 
Ferry's Treatise on the Climate of the 

United States. 1 vol. 8vo. 

NATURAL BISTORT. 

Smellie's Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory. 67 cts. 

Good's Book of Nature. 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature. $2.50. 

Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons. Mass. Lib., Nos. 7-10« 



BOOKS FOR aCaOOL AND VILLAOK TJBBAMM. 



II 



Howitt*s Book of the Seasons. 
Godman's American Natural History, 
Uncle Philip's Conversations on N. H. 
History- of Insects. 2 vols. (By Ren- 

nie.) H. D. L., Nos. 6 and 7. 
History of Birds. (By Rennie.) H. 

D. L., No. 82. 
History of Quadrupeds. (By Rennie.) 

H. D. L.,No. 89. 
History of Elephants. H. D. L., 

No. 68. 
White's Natural History of Selbome, 

H. D. L., No. 166. 
Parley's Anecdotes of Animal Kingdom. 
Jadger's Zoology. 42 cts. 
Naturalist's Library. (By Jardine.) 

21 vols, and 40 vols. 
Mndie's Guide to Study of Nature. 

H. D. L., No. 20. 
Wyatt's Manual of Conchology. 8vo. 

$2.75. Harpers, 

Wilson and Bonaparte's Omitholo* 

gy. 4 vols. 
Nuttall's Ornithology. 
Cuvier's Animal Kingdom. 4 vols. 
Agassiz and Grould's Introduction to 

Natural History. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

Menageries. 
Tirabs' Popular Zoology. 
Uncle Philip's Natural History. H. 

D. L., No. 45. 
Uncle Philip's Whale Fishery. H. 

D. L., Nos. 46, 47. 
Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist. H. 

D. L., Nos, 255, 256. 
Jafeger's Elements of Zoology. 
Harris' Treatise on Insects Injurious to 

Vegetation. '^ 

CHSMISTBT, JbC. 

Silliman's Chemistry. 

Draper's Chemistry. 

Renwick's Chemistry. H. D. L. No. 136, 

Parnell's Chemistry applied to Arts. 

Timbs' Chemistry for the People. 

Davis' Manual of Magnetism. 

OEOLOOY AND MINXRALOOY. 

Lyell's Geology. 2 vols. 

Hitchcock's Geology. 

Comstock's Geology. 

Jackson's Geology of Rhode Island. 

Mantell's Wonders of Geology. 2 vols. 

Buckland's Geology. (Bridgewater 

Treatise.) 
Dr. J. Pye Smith's Scripture and 

Geology. Bohn, 

Higgins' Physical Condition of Earth. 

H. D. L., No. 39. 
Lee's Geology. H. D. L., No. 86. 
Miller's Footprints of Creation, 



Miller's Old Red Sandstone. 

Ansted's Ancient World. 

De La Beche's Geological Observer. 

BOTANY, JeC. 

Elements of Vegetable Physiology. 

Gray's Botanical Text-Book. 

Bigelow's Boston Flora. 

Rafinesque's Medical Bot. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Emerson's Trees of Massachusetts. 

Vegetable Substances used for Food of 
Man. H. D. L., No. 59. Lib. Ent. 
Knowledge. 

Timber, Trees, &o., used in the Arts. 
Lib. Ent. Knowledge. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Vegeta- 
ble Physiology. 

Torrey's Compendium. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Journal of a Naturalist. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Uncle Philip's American Forests. H. 
D. L., No. 19. 

Brown's Trees of America, Native and 
Foreign. $4.50. Harpert, 

AORICULTVBE, tcC. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. 

Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Chaptal's Agricultural Chemistry. H. 
D. L., No. 90. 

Fox's Text-Book of Agriculture for 
Schools. Elwood ^ Co,, Detroit. 

Stockhardt's Field Lectu's. 1 vol. 12mo. , 

Boussingault's Rural Economy. 

Stephens' Farmer's Guide. 2 vols. 
8vo. $6.00. L, Scott ^ Co, 

Fessenden's New American Gardener. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary. 

Buel's Farmer's Companion. Mass. Lib. 

Buel's Farmer's Instructor. H. D. L., 
Nos. 53, 54. 

Fessenden's Complete Farmer. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Johnston's American Farmer's Ency- 
clopedia. 

Gaylord and Tucker's American Hus- 
bandry. H. D. L., Nos. 129, 130. 

Armstrong's Agricultural Gardening. 
H. D. L., No. 88. 

The Cultivator. 

Skinner's Journal of Agriculture. 

Skinner's Farmer's Library. 

Dana's Muck Manual. 

Colman's European Agriculture. 2 vols. 

Colman's Reports on Agriculture of 
Massachusetts. 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit-Trees of 
America. 

Kenrick's American Orchardist. 

Hoare on the Grape Vine. 
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BOOKS FOB SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBRABIES. 



Cobbett's American Gardener. 
Timbs on Domestic Economy. 
Webster's Cyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.75. Harpers. 
Five Thousand Receipts. 
Patent Office Reports. 
Beecher's Dom. Economy. Mass. Lib. 
Mrs. Hale's Nevr Cook Book. 



Buist's Am. Flower Garden Directory. 
Ttie American Florist. 
Horticultural Magazine. 
Downing's Ladies* Companion to the 

Flower Garden. 
Language of Flowers. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Allen's Domestic Animals. 

Youatt's Cattle Doctor. 

Youatt's Cattle Book. 

Youatt on the Horse. 

Youatt on the Pig. 

Youatt on the Dog. 

Youatt on the Sheep. 

Cocke's American Poultry Book. H. 
D. L., No. 22S. 

Bement's American Poulterer's Com- 
panion. i^l.OO. Harpers. 

Bevan on the Honey Bee. 

Thatcher on Bees. 

Miner on Bees. 
• Mowbray on Poultry. 

Miner on Poultry. 

Stable Economy. 

Miles' Horse's Foot. 20 cts. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENINO. 

Downing's Landscape Gardening, &c. 
Browne's Trees of America. 
Emerson's Trees of Mass. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Hints on Landscape Gardening. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Downing's Cottage Residences. 

Hand-Book of Architecture. 

Glossary of Architecture. 

Hist, of Architecture, (by Mrs. Tuthill.) 

Wightwick's Hints to Young Architects. 

Hill's Builder's Guide. 

Hatfield's American House Carpenter. 

Fowler and Wells' Home for All. 

Ruskin's Stones of Venice. 

Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, fcC. 

Reynold's Discourses. 3 vols. 
Lossing's History of Fine Arts. H. 

D. L., No. 157. 
Lanzi's History of Painting. 3 vols. 
Hand-Book of Painting. 
Cunningham's Lives of Painters and 

Sculptors. 3 vols. H. D. L., 

Nos. 229-31. 
Burney's History of Music. 
Hood's History of Music in N. England. 
Lectures on Painting. 
Taylor's Fine Arts in G. Britain. 2 v. 
Holmes' Life of Mozart. H. D. L., 

No. 249. 
Fairholt's Dress as a Fine Art. 4to. 

Jewett fy Co. 
Chapman's American Drawing Book. 
Redfield. 



COMMERCE. 



McCuUoch's Commercial Dictionary. 
Anderson's History of Commerce. 
Macpherson's Annals of Commerce. 
Craik's History of British Commerce. 
Book of Commerce. 



Uncle Philip's Whale Fishery. H. 

D. L., Nos. 46, 47. 
Browne's History of Whale Fishery. 
(See Political Economy.) 



MANUFACTURES, ARTS AND TRADES. 



i 



Timbs* Popular Arts and Manufactures. 
Ure's Philosophy of Manufactures. 
Ure's Dictionary. 

Dodd's British Manufactures. 6 vols, 
^eekman's History of Inventions. 2 v. 
Hazen's Panorama of Trades and 

Professions. 
Bigelow's Useful Arts. 2 vols. Mass. 

Lib., Nos. 11, 12. 



Ameri'n Factories and their Operatives. 
Lowell as it was and is, (by Miles.) 
White's Life of Slater. 
Enterprise, Industry and Art of Man. 

(Goodrich.) 
Dodd's Days at the Factories. 
Head's Tour through Manufacturing 

Districts of England. $1.12. Har. 



BOOKS FOR EICHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 
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History of Cotton Manufactures in 
U. S. (In White's Life of Slater.) 

Kazan's Popular Technology. H. D. 
L., Nos. 177, 178. 

Bigelow's Technology. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Dyeing, Calico-Printing, &c. $3.50. 

Familiar Illustrations of Mechanics. 
H. D. L., No. 66. 

Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass. 
(Gab. Lib.)' 

Silk Manufacture. (Cab. Lib.) 

The Book of the Feet, by J. S. Hall. 

Ewbank's Hydraulics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Allen's Mechanics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Pastoral Life and Manners of Ancients. 
Harpers, 

Renwick's Practical Mechanic. H. 
D. L., No. 99. 

Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Cal- 
ico Printing. 

Engineers and Mechanics' Compan- 
ion. (Scribner.) 

Davis' Surveying, &c. Barnes. 

Farmer's Land Measurer. 

Gillespie's Practical Treatise on Road- 
Making. 

Working Man's Companion. 



Evans' Millwright's Guide. 

Gilroy on Weaving 

Pilkington's Mechanic's Own Book. 

Scott's Treatise on Cotton Spinning. 

Potter's Science applied to Domestic 

Arts. Mass. Lib. 
Haswell's Engineers and Mechanics* 
. Pocket Book. 12mo. $1.25. Harpers. 
Hewes* Lives of Eminent Mechanics. 

75 cts. Harpers. 

History of Silk, Cotton, Wool, &c. 

$3.00. Harpers. 

Lardner's ^Railroad Economy. 12rao. 

$1.00. * Harpers, 

Ward's World in its Workshops. 1 

vol. 12mo. 
tVorld's Fair. 
Art and Industry, or Exhibition of N; 

Y. Crystal Palace, 1653. From 

N. Y. Tribune. $1.00. Redfield. 
A Home for All, or Gravel Wall and 

Octagon Mode of Building a Cheap 

House. Fowler fy Wells, 

The Natural History of Common Salt, 

its Manufacture, Uses and Dangersj 

(Chr. Knowledge Soc.) 1 v. 16mo. 



GE0GRAPHY3 



Murray's Cyclopedia of Geography. 

3 vols. 8vo. 
McCuUoch's Gazetteer. 2 vols. 8vo. 

$6.00. Harpers. 

Lavoisne's Historical and Genealogical 

Atlas. Folio. 
Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer. 
Koeppen's Atlas of Middle Ages. App. 



Harpers. 



Humboldt's Cosmos. , 
Guyot's Earth and Man. 
Somerville's Physical Geography. 
Woodbridge's Geography. 
Brocklesby's Meteorology. 
Forry's Meteorology. 
Forry on Climate of United States 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



Miss Martineau's How to Observe. 

42 cts. Harpers. 

De La Beche's Geological Observer. 
Herschell's Manual of Scien. Enquiry. 
Jackson's How to Observe, or Trav- 
eler's Remembrancer. 
Circumnavigation of the Globe by 

Magellan, &c. H. D. L., No. 31. 
Cook's Voyages Round the Globe. H. 

D. L.,No. 211. 
Voyages Round the World. H. D. 

L., No. 273. 
United States' Exploring Expedition. 
History of Maritime Discovery. 3 

vols. 12rao. fV. D. Cooley. 

Reynolds' Voyage of the Potomac. 

1831-4. lvol.8vo. $3.25. Harpers. 



Reynolds' Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
1 vol. Svo. $1.50. Harpers 

Progress of Discovery in N. America. 

Parry's Voyages for North- West Pas 
sage. H. D. L., Nos. 100, 101. 

Leslie's Discoveries in the Polar Seas. 
H. D. L., No. 67. 

Barrows' Voyages of Discovery in Arctic 
Regions, 1816-1846. H. D. L., 258. 

Wrangell's Expedition to Siberia and 
Polar Seas. H. D. L,, No. 167. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks. 

Perils of the Sea. H D. L., No. 21. 

Davenport's Perilous Adventures. H. 
D. L., No. 158. 

Sargent's American Adventures. H. 
D. L , Nos. 153, 154. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 
dish and Dampier. H. D. L.,No.48. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIBKAUE8. 



Seaward*s Shipwreck and Discovery in 

Caribbean Sea. H. D. L., No. 206. 

Matlny of Bounty and Discovery of 

Pitcaim's Island. H. D. L., No. 186. 

Dana's Two Years before the Mast. 

H. D. L., No. 127. 

Darwin's Journal of a Naturalist in a 
Voyage Round the World. H. D. 
L., Nos. 255, 256. 

Allen's Travels in England, Sec, 

Howitt's Visits to liemarkable Places. 

Golman's European Life and Manners. 
2 vols. 

Fisk's Travels in Europe. 

Durbin's Travels in Europe. (Meth- 
odist Catalogue.) ^ 

Griscom's Year in Europe. 2 vols. 

Baird's Travels in North of Europe. 2 v. 

Kohl's Russia. 

liaing's Sweden. 

Laing's Norway. 

Laing's Notes of a Traveler. 1st and 
2nd Series. 

Laing's Observations on Social and Po- 
litical State of Denmark, &c. 

E. D. Clarke's Travels. 

Turnbull's Austria. 

Howitt's Rural and Domestic Life in 
Germany. 

Kohl's Travels in England, dz;c. 

Sinclair's Scotland and the Spots. 

Head's Tour in Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts. $1.12. Harptrz. 

Bulwer's England and the English. 
2 vols. 85 cts. Harpers. 

Beckford's Italy, Spain, &c. 

Addison's Travels in Italy. (Works.) 

Headle3r's Italy. 

Eustace's Classical Tour in Italy. 

Emerson's Letters from the iBgaBan. 
1 vol. 8vo. 75 cts. Harpers, 

Headley's Switzerland. 

Bulwer's France. 

Slidell's Year in Spain. 3 vols* 

Slidell's Spain Revisited. 

Robinson's Biblical Researches. 3 vols. 

Lynch's Dead Sea. 

din's Travels. 2 vols. $2.50. Har. 

din's Travels. (Methodist Catalogue.) 
$1.50. 

Lamartine's Pilgrimage. 74 cts. 

Malcolm's Travels. 2 vols. 

Marco Polo's Travels in China, &c. 
H. D. L., No. 275w 



Hue's Travels in Tartary, China, &c. 
Stephens' Travels. 

Parrot's Mount Ararat H. D. L., 253, 
Father Ripa's Residence in China. 
Davis' China and Chinese. H. D. L., 

Nos. 29, 30. 
Roberts' Siam, Cochin China and Mus- 
cat. $1.75. Harpers, 
Military Operations in Afghanistan. 
Keppel's Expedition to l^meo. U. D. 

L., No. 263. 
Buchanan's Christian Researches. 
Ellis' Polynesian Researches. 4 vols. 

$2.50. Harpers. 

Jameson's Discovery in Africa. H. D. 

L., No. 18. 
Travels in Africa, by Bruce. H. D. L.y 

No. 121. 
Travels in Africa, by Park. H. D. L., 

No 125. 
Travels in Africa, by Landers. H. D. 

L., Nos. 171, 172. 
Travels in Africa, by Denham and 

Clapperton. 
Travels in Egjrpt, by Stephens. 
Travels in Egypt, by Dr. Olin. 
Belzoni's Egypt. C. & S. Francis's. L. 
Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places. 
Howitt's Homes and Haunts of the Poets - 
Thompson's Recollections of Mexico. 
Wordeman's Notes on Cuba. 
Latrobe's Rambler m Mexico. 
Sedgwick's Change for American 

Notes. 12 cts. Harpers, 

Paulding's John Bull and Brother 

Jonathan. 
Humboldt's Travels. H. D. L., No. 80. 
Miss Martineau's Society in Amer. 2 v. 
Miss Martineau's Western Travel. 2 v. ' 
Sir Francis Head's Emigrant. 75 cts. 
Harpers. 
Fremont's Expedition. 
Lewis and Clark's Expedition. H. D. 

L., Nos. 198, 199. 
Gregg's Commerce of the Prairies. 2 v. 
Stephens' Travels. 
Buckingham's Travels. 
Dwight's Travels in New England. 
Reed and Mattheson's Visit to Ameri- 
can Churches. 
Mrs. Kirkland's New Home. 

C. 4r S.. Francis. 
Mrs. Kirkland's Forest Life. 2 vols. 
C. 4r S. Francis. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGB UBRABOS. 
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BIOGRAPHY.* 



SACRED, CLBSICAL, IbC. 

Grallaiidet*8 Scripture Biography. 
Hunter's Sacred Biopcrapby. 
Life of Christ and Apostles, by Fleet- 
wood. 
Life of Christ, by Neander. 
Life of Christ, by Ware. 
Book of Benefactors. ^ 

Life of Luther. 

" Calvin, by Dyer. 

" Oberlin. 

" Howard. • 

•« Wilberforce. 

*' Fenelon. 

*• Madame Guyon. 

" Brainerd« 

•* Cheverus. 

** Clarkson. 

" Wesley. 

" Whitfield. 

" Channing. 3 vols. 12mo. 

" Haldane. 

«« Chalmers. 
. *• Geo. Fox. Janne/s. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$1.75. Lippincott 4r Chrambo. 

" Geo. Fox. Marsh's. 1 vol. 12mo. 

" Judson. Wayland's. 

DISTINOUISHSD MEN — ^ANCIENT. 

Plutarch's Lives. H. D. L , Nos. 92-95. 
Lives of Ancient Philosophers. 
Xenophon's Cyrop. H. D. L. ,*No. 168. 
Abbott's Lives of Alexander, Caesar, 

Hannibal, Xerxes, Cyrus, &c. 
Williams' Life of Alexander. 
Middleton's Life of Cicero. 



Distinguished Men of Modern Times. 

H. D. L.,Nos. 118,119. 
Men of the Time. (1852.) 900 Biog. 

Sketches. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. Red. 
Roscoe's Leo Tenth. 
Roscoe's Lorenzo De Medici. 
Simms' Life of Chevalier Bayard. 1 

vol. 12mo. Harpers. 
Dover's Frederick the Great. Harpers. 
James' Charlemagne. H. D. L., No. 175. 
Barrows' Peter the Great, H. D. L. 35. 
Voltaire's Charles XXL 
Lockhart's Life of Napoleon. H. D. 

L., Nos. 13, 14. 
Irving's Life of Mahomet. 
Bush's Life of Mahomet. Harpers. 



Brewster's Martyrs of Science. Harpers, 
Cunningham's Painters, Sculptors, &:c. 

H. D. L., Nos. 229-31. 
Bos well's Johnson. 
Lockhart's Life of Scott. 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 
Brewster's Life of Newton. H. D. L , 

No. 27. 
Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold. 
Moore's Life of Byron. 
Gait's Life of Byron. Harpers^ 

Life of John Foster. 

** Addison. 

•' Cowper. 

" Leibnitz. 
Goethe's Autobiography. 2 vols. Bchn, 
Sparks' Life of Ledyard. 
Irving's Goldsmith. H. D. L., 109, 110. 
Holmes' Life of Mozart. H. D. L.,249. 



Modem British Plutarch. H. D. L.» 

No. 262. 
Foster's Statesmen of the Common'lth. 
Russell's Life of Oliver Cromwell. H» 

D. L., Nos. 36, 37. 
Brougham's Statesmen. 
Campbell's Lord Chancellors. 
Campbell's Chief Justices. 
Nugent's Life of Hampden. 
Prior's Life of Burke. Ticknor, 

Homer's Memoirs of Fr. Horner. 2 

vols. 8vo. Little fy Brown. 

Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Francis' Orators of the Age. H. D. L., 

No. 269. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. H. D. L., 295. 
Croley's George Fourth. Harpers. 

Bell's Life of Canning. H. D. L., 261. 
Moore's Life of Sheridan. 2 vols. 

12mo. $2.00. Redfield. 

AMERICAN. 

Irving's Life of Columbus. 

Irving's Lives of the Companions of 
Columbus. 

Belknap's American Biography. 

Sparks' American Biography. 1st se- 
ries. 10 vols. H. D. L., Nos. 70-79. 

Sparks' American Biography. 2nd 
series. 13 vols. 

Thatcher's Indian.Biography. H. D. 
L., Nos. 168, 169. 



• Some of these and many other Biogiapbies are reftrred to under the head of History. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLAGE LIB£A]UES. 



Stone's Life of Brandt. 2 vols. 
Simms* Life of Capt. John Smith. 
Life of William Penn. 
Knowles* Life of Roger Williams. 
Elton's Life of Roger Williams. 
Life of Sir Henry Vane. 
Marshall's Life of Washington. 
Sparks' Life of Washington. 
Paulding's Life of Washington. II. D. 

L., Nos. 1,2. 
Headley's Washington and his Genrals. 
Life of Putnam. 
Simras' Life of Marion. 
Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry. 
Tucker's Life of Jefferson. 
Tudor's Life of Otis. 
McKenzie's Paul Jones. H. D. L. 251, '2. 
Franklin's Autobiography. H. D. L., 

Nos. 51,52. 
Frost's Heroes of the Revolution. 
D wight's Signers of the Declaiation of 

Independence. H. D. L., No. 91. 
Life of Jackson. 

" General Scott. 
McKenzie's Life of Commodore Perry. 

H. D. L., Nos. 107, lOS. 
Renwick's DeWitt Clinton. Harpers. 
Pinckney's Life of Pinckney. 1 vol. 

8vo. ^.00. Appletons. 

White's Life of Samuel Slater. 1 v. 8vo. 



Noble Deeds of Woman. 

Lives of Distinguishod Females. H. D. 

L., No. 291. 
Burder's Biography of Pious Women. 
Mrs. Jameson's Memoirs of Female 

Sovereigns. H D. L., Nos. 41, 42. 
Memoirs of Hannah More. 
** ** Mrs. Fry. 
" " Jane Taylor. 
" ** Isabella Graham. 
" " Mrs. Hemans. 
Abbott's Life of Maria Antoinette. 
Abbott's Madame Roland. 
Abbott's Mary Queen of Scots. 
Bell's Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

H. D. L., Nos. 285, 286- 
Memes' Memoir of Empress Josephine. 
H. D. L., No. 173. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul- 
ties. Mass. Lib., Nos. 14, 15. 
Thatcher's Medical Biography. 
Williams' Medical Biography. 
Biography of Self-Taught Men. 2 vols. 
Lives of Celebrated Travelers. Har, 



HISTORY.* 



Priestly's Lectures on History. 
Arnold's Lectures on History. 
Blnir's Chronological and Historical 

Tables. (Enlarged by Sir H. Ellis.) 

8vo. $7.50. Appletons, 

Nicholas' Chronology of History. 1 vol. 

12mo. (Lardner's Cab. Cyc.) 
Munsell's Every-Day Book of Chronol. 
Haskell's Chronological View of World. 
Haskell's Stream of Time. (Map.) 
Worcester's Chronological Tables. 
Oxford Chronological Tables. Folio. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 
Spruhner's Hand Atlas. (Hist. Maps.) 
Koeppen's Historical Atlas. Appletons. 
Muller's Universal History. 4 vols. 

Mass. Lib., Nos. 22-25. 
Muller's Universal History, (continued 

to 1853, by W. R. Murray.) 1 vol. 

8vo. Phillips fy Sampson. 



Tytler's Universal History. H. D. L., 

Nos. 60-65. 
Cyclopedia of History. 
Bossuet sur I'Histoire Universelle. 
Turnbull's Christ in History. 1 v. 12mo. 
Keigbtley's Outlines of History. (Lard- 

ner Cab. Cyc.) - 
Magnall's Historical Questions. 1 vol. 

12mo. $1.00. - Appletons. 

Dew's Ancient and Modem Nations. 
Bruce's Classic and Modern Historic 

Portraits. 1 vol. l2mo. 
Schlegel's Philosophy of History. 2 v. 

Bohn. 

Weber's Universal History. 1 vol. 8vo. 

JenkSi Hickling fy Swan. 

Beauties of History, (by L. M. Stretch.) 

1 vol. 12mo. Grigg fy JSUiott. 



Old Testament. Townsend's Chrono- 
logical Arrangement. 



* Under this head we have included some Biographies and Travelo, and also some Historical 
Novrts by way of illustration. 
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It 



Kitto'8 Piotorial Bible. 

RoUin's Ancient History. 2 vols. Har, 

Taylor's Manual of Ancient History. 
(Henry's edi.) 1 vol. 8vo. Appletom. 

Heeren's Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse and Trade of the Princi- 
pal Nations of Antiquity. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Turner's Sacred History of the World. 
H. D. L., Nos, 238-240. 

Taylor's Natural History of Society. 
2 vols. 12mo. $2.25. AppUtom, 

Bucke's Ruins of Ancient Cities. 2 
vols. H. D. L., Nos. 160, 161. 

Pastoral Life and Manners of Ancients. 

1 vol. 8vo. Harper$, 
Arts, Manufactures and Manners of 

Greeks and Romans, by Lardner, 

Fosbrook and Dunham. 2 vols. 

(Lard. Cab. Cyc.) 
History of Geography. (See Murray.) 
History of Discovery. 3 vols. (Lard. 

Cab. Cyc ) 
Salkeld's Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

H. D. L., No. 290. 
Niebuhr's Lectures on Anci'nt Hist. 3 v. 
Ewbank's Hydraulics and Mechanics. 
History of Commerce. (See Commerce.) 

XOTPT, ASSYRIA, AND LANDS CONNXCTKD 
WITH THK BIBLX. 

Russell's Egypt. Harpert. 

Gliddon's Ancient Egypt. 
Hawk's Egypt and its Monuments. 
Hengstenberg's Egypt and the Books 

of Moses. 
Kenrick's Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

2 vols. 12mo. $2.50. Redfield. 
Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. 2 

vols. 12mo. Little 4r Brown. 

Layard's Nineveh. 
Buried Cities of the East. « (National 

Illustrated Library.) 
Benoni's Nineveh and its Palaoes. 

(London Illustrated Library.) 
Stephens' Arabia Petrsea, &c. Harpers. 
Dr. Olin's Travels. 

Parrot's Mt. Ararat. H. D. L. , No. 253. 
Buchanan's Christian Researches. 
Robertson's Ancient India. 
Criohton's Arabia. 2vols. 18mo. 90cts. 
Harpert. 
Frazer's Mesopotamia and Syrian U. 

D. L., No. 201. 



(See Religion.) 



Outline History of Greece, by Christian 
Knowledge Society. 

Th<ma%, Cowptrthwait 4r Co, 
Ck>ld8mith'8 Greece. H. D« L., No. 81. 



Pinnock's Gk»ldsmith. 

Beloe's Herodotus. 3 v. H. C. L., 29-31] 

Thucydides. H. C. L., Nos. 22, 23. 

Cooper's Xenophon. H. D. L., 188. 

Spelman and Cooper's Xenophon. H. 
D. L., No8.1,2. 

Homer. H. C. L., Nos. 32-4. 

Demosthenes. H. C. L., Nos. 3, 4. 

Demosthenes. H. D. L., Nos. 23<t, 237. 

Mitford's Greece (Redesdale's edi.) 

Thirlwall's Greece. 2vols. 8vo. S3.00. 
Harpen* 

Gillie's Greece. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Grote's Greece. 12vols. ]2mo. Har, 

Plutarch's Lives. H. D. L., 92-95. 

Heeren's Politics of Greece. 1 vol. 8vo, 

Keigbtley's Mythology of Greece and 
Italy. 

Anacharsis' Travels in Greece. 

Ramsay's Travels of Cyrus. 

Wordsworth's Greece, Pictorial, De- 
scriptive and Historical. 

Emerson's Letters from the ^gsean. 
1 vol. 8vo. 75 cts. Harpers. 

Pococke's India in Greece. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Bui wer's Athens. 2 vols. $1.20. Harl 

Lockhart's Athens. 1 vol. 8vo. Putnam. 

Williams* Life of Alexander the Great. 
H. D. L., No. 32, 

Quintus Curtius. 

Abbott's Life of Alexander* 
" " " Xerxes. 

€4 c< «< Darius. 

<c u (I Cyrus. 

Fenelon's Telemachus. 

Moore's Epicurean. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Coleridge's Study of Greek Classio 
Poets. 1 vol.^ 12mo. 

Browne's Greek Classical Literature. 



Outline History of Rome, by Christian 

Knowledge Society. 
Goldsmith's Rome, abridged. 
Pinnock's Goldsmith. 
Ferguson's Rome. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Ferguson's Rome, abridged. 
Arnold's Rome. 1 vol. 8vo. Appletont. 
Arnold's Later Roman Commonwealth. 
Michelet's Rome. Bohn, 

Keightley's Roman Empire. 
Merivale's Rome under the Empire. 
Gibbon's Rome. 

Newman's Regal Rome. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Baker's Livy. H. C. L., Nos. 24-28. 
Duncan's Caesar. H. C. L., Nos. 6, 7. 
Duncan's Cicero. H. C. L., Nos. 8-10. 
Rose's Sallust. H. C. L., No. 5. 
Tacitus. 

Hampton's Polybius. 
Middleton's Life of Cicero. 
Elliott's Liberty of Rome. 



Its 
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Twiss* Epitome, iof Niebnhi^f Jlomc. 

, Niebttbr's Lectures. 3 voU. 

Eustace's ClassictU Tear. 

Pompeii. Lib. Eotertain. Knowledge. 

.Plutarch's Lives. H. D. L.,No. 92-5. 

Dunlop's Roman Literature, 2 vols. 

Vertot's Revolutions of Rome. . 

Montesquieu on tbe. Greatness and De- 
cline of Rome. 

Abbott's Life of CsBsar. 

Hannibal. 
Cleopatra. 

Verri's Roman Nights. 2 vols. 

Loekbait's Valerius. Bdrpen. 

Antonina, or the Fall of Rome. Harpers. 

Ware'jr Probus, or Letters from Rome. 

Ware's Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. 

Bulwer's Last Dftys of Pompeii. 

Herbert's Roman Traitor. 

MODXRIf HISTOBT.— XUaOPX. 

•Tavlor's Manual of Moslem History. 
(Henry's edi,) Ivd.Svo. AppUtons, 
•Miehelet's Elements of Modern History. 
. H. D. L., Na 241. 

Smyth's Lectures on Modem History. 
(Spark's edi.) 

Lord's Modern History. 

Schlegel's Lectures on Modern History. 

Guizot on European Civilization. 

James' Lectures on Modern Civiliza- 
tion. 12mo. JOarperi. 

Greene's Historical Studies. 

Brace's Classic and Modem Historic 
Portraits. 

Dew's Ancient and Modern Nations. 
Aj^Utont. 

TJngewitter's Europe Past and Present. 

Taylor's Revolutions, Insurrections and 
Conspiracies of Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mclntyre's Influence of Aristocracies. 

Sismondi's Literature of South of 
Europd. 2 vols. Bohn. 

Sismondi's Literature of South of 
Europe. Harpers, 

Hallam's Introduction to Literature of 
Europe. $3.50. Harpers, 

Hallam's Middle Ages. $1.75. .Harpers. 

Digby's Ages of Faith. 

James' Chivalry and Crusades. H. D. 
L., No. 26. 

Froissart's Chronicles. 

Mills' History of Chivalry. 

Michaud's History of the Crusades. 
3 vols. 12mo. $3.75. Redjleld. 

Secret Societies. Lib. Enter. Knowl. 

James* Life of Charlemagne. H. D 
L., No. 176. 

Wbeaton's Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way. H. D. L.» No. 164» 165. 



History of Iceland, Greenland* 8ce^^ H. 

D. L., Na 155. 
Uncle Phiiip's Lost Greenluid. H. D. 

L., No. 128. 
Voltaire's Charles 12th. 
Wheaton's History of the Northmen. 

1 vol. Svo. 
Antiquitates Americanss. 1 vol. 4to. 
Smith's Northmen in New England. 
Baird's Visit to Nwthera Europe. 2 v. 
Bell's Russian Empire 3 vols. 
Barrows' Peter the Great H. D. L., 35. 
Voltaire?s. Peter the Great. 
E. D. Clarke's Travels. 
Kohl'a Travels. 
Oliphant's Russian Shores of the Black 

Sea. RedJUld. 

Smith's Year with the Turks. Redfield. 
Wrangell's Expedition to Siberia. ■ H. 

D. L., No. 167, 
Fletcher's History of Poland. H. D. K, 

No. 182. 
Madame. De Stael's Germany. 
Koirauch's Germany. Appletons^ 

Menzel's History of Germany. 3 vols. 
Coxe's House of Austria. 3 vols. Bohn. 
Robertson's Charles 5th. $1.50. Har, 
Robertson's Charles 5th» abridged. H. 

D. L., Na 219. 
Robertson's Charles 5th. New edition. 

Notes by Prof. Creasy. 
Dover's Frederic the Great 90 cts. 
Schiller's Thirty Years War. H. D. 

L., No. 264. 
Schiller's Thirty Years War. Bohn. 
Schiller's Revolt of the Netherlands. 

H. D. L., No. 266. 
Grattan's Netherlands. 
Mrs. Trollope's Belgium and West 

Germany. 2 vols. 
Styles' Austria in 1848 and 1849. 2 

vols, 8vo. Harpers, 

Gorgey's Life and Acts in Hungary. 

'12mo. Harpers. 

Kohl's Austria. 

Laing's Notes of a Traveller in Germ'y. 
Hewitt's Rural and Domestic Life in 

Germany. 
Headley's Rhine. 
Turabull's Travels. 
Elliott's Travels. 
Fisk's Travels. 

Feuerbach's Criminal Triab in Germa- 
ny. H. D. L., No. 254. 
Sismondi's Switzerland. H. D. L. , 190. 
Sforzozi's Italy. Tr. by N. Greene. 

45 cts. Harpers, 

Spalding's Italy. H. P. L., No. 203-5. 
Sismondi's Italian Republics. H. D. 

L., No. 189. 
Smedley's Venetian Historj. 2 toIs. 

H. D. L.» Nos. 233, 234. 
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MacbiavelU'a Florence. 
Roscoe's Lorenzo De Medici. 1 vol. 
jaoscoe's Leo l(^th. 2 voia. Bohn, 

Ranke*s Popes. 3 vols. Bohn. 

McFarlane's Romance of Hist, 70 cts. 
A4di»n*s Travels. (Works.) 
Eustace's Classical Tour. [ly. 

Evans* Classic and Connoisseur in Ita- 
Bulwer's Rienzi. 
Beckford's Italy. 
RaAke's Ottoman Empire. 
Beau vet's Turks in Europe. 16mo. 
50 cts. Harpers, 

Dr. S. G. Howe's Greek Revolution. 

OREAT BRrrAUf. 

Outline History of England, by Chr. 

Knowl. Soc. Tkoma$y Cowper. fy Co. 
Frost's Beauties of English History. 

H. D. L., No. 278. 
Kei ghtley's History of England 5 vols. 

H. D. L., Nos. 102-106. 
Goldsmith's England. 
Pinnock's Goldsmith. 
Davies' British Druids. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Wright's " The Celt, the Roman and 

the Saxon." 
Caesar. 
Tacitus. 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Pauli's Life of Alfred, trans, by Wright. 

Abbott's Life of Alfred. . 

Abbott's Life of William the Conqueror. 

Thierry's Norman Conquest. 

Knight's Pictorial History of England. 
English edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Martineau's Thirty Years Peace. Sup- 
plement to Knight. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Knight's Pictorial England. 4 vols. 8vo. 
published ; down to Reign of 

$12.00. Harpers, 

Hume's England. 6 vols. $3.00. 

Smollett's England. 

Bissett's England. (Reign of Geo. 3rd.^ 

Lingard's England. (Catholic View.) 
13 vols. PhiUips fy Sampson. 

Mcintosh's England. Harpers. 

Mcintosh's England. 3 vols. Lard- 
ner Cab. Cyc. 

Porter's Progress of the British Nation. 

3 vols. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of En- 
gland. 1vol. 8vo. $1.75. Harpers. 

Sullivan's Lectures on Feudal System. 

Histories of Reformation, (See Re- 
ligion.) 

Aiken's Queen Elizabeth. 

Abbott's Queen Elizabeth. 

Miss Aiken's James 1st. 

Miss Aiken's Charles 1st. 



Abbott's Charles Ist. 

Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of Oliver 

Cromwell. 2 vols. llmo. $2.00. 
Russell's Life of Cromwell. H. D. L., 

Nos. 36, 37. 
D'Aubigne's Cromwell. (A defense.) 

1 vol. 12mo. 

Neal's History of Puritans. 2 v. $3.00. 
Foster's Statesmen of Commonwealth. 

$1.50. Harpers, 

Guizot's English Revolution. 
Abbott's Charles 2nd. 
Nugent's Life and Times of Hampden. 
Alison's Life of Duke of Marlborough. 

12mo. $1.50. Harpers, 

Coxe's Life of Duke of Marlborough. 

3 vols. BiSin, 

Jesse's Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 
Croly's Life of George 4th. 45 cts. 
Francis' Orators of the Age. H. D. L., 

No. 269. 
Regnault's Criminal History of English 

Government. 1 vol. 12mo. 
The Black Book. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Schomberg's Theocratic Philosophy Of 

English History. 2vol.8vo. PiUnam. 
Goodman's Social History of England 

in Time of Stuarts. Putnam. 

Domestic Architecture of England from 

Conquest to I3th CAitury. 
Bulwer's England and the English. 

2 vols. 85 cts. Harpers. 
Stanton's Reforms and Reformers of 

England. 
Bell's Life of Canning. H. D. L., 261. 
Modern British Plutarch. H. D. L., 262, 
Southey's Life of Nelson. H.D.L.,295. 
Gleig's Waterloo. 90 cts. Harpers, 
Joraini's Campaign of Waterloo. 1 

vol. 12mo. Redfield, 

Boswell's Johnson. 2 vols. $3.00. 
Moore's Life of Sheridan. 2 vols. 

12mo. $2.00. Redfield. 

Brougham's Historical Sketches of 

British Statesmen. 
Campbell's Lives of Lord Chancellors. 
Campbell's Lives of Chief Justices. 
Letters of Junius. 
Prior's Life of Burke. 
Tomline's Life of Pitt. 
Life of Fox, by Lord John Russell. 
Z. Allen's Practical Tourist. 2 v. 12mo. 
Hewitt's Homes and Haunts, Ace. 2 

vols. $3.00. Harpers. 

Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places. 
Mrs. Sigourney's Pleasant Memories. 
Sedgwick's Change for Ameri. Notes. 
Kohl's Travels. 
Colman's European Life and Maaner«. 

2 vols. 12tno. 
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Head's Tour in Manufacturing Di»- 
tricts. $1.12. Harptn. 

McKenzie's American in England. 
2 vols. $1.50. Barper$. 

Scott's Historical Novels. 

Bulwer's Harold. 

Bulwer*s Last of Barons. 

James's Historical Novels. 

Robertson's Hist, of ifcotland 6c India. 
1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. Hdrpert, 

Scott's History of Scotland. 2 vols. 
H. D. L., Nos. 144» 145. 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 7 vols. 
$3.50. C. 4r 8. FrancU. 

Bell's Mary Queen of Scots. 

Abbott's Mary Queen of Scots. 

Logan's Celtic Antiquities. 

Aytoun'sLaysofthe Scottish Cavaliers. 
1vol. $1.00. R€dfield, 

Moore's History of Ireland. 

Taylor's History of Ireland. 2 vols. 
18mo. 90 cts. Harpert. 

Kohl's Ireland. 12 cts. Harpers. 

Phillips' Curran, Grattan and Eramet. 

Moore's Life of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald. 2 vols. $1.00. Harpers. 

Shiel's Sketches of the Irish Bar. 

RedJUld, 

Field's Irish Confederates and Rebel- 
lion, 1708. 12mo. 90 cts. Harpers. 

Phillips^ Curraa and Cotemporaries. 
12mo. 87 cts. Harpers. 

Barrington's Sketches and Memoirs of 
his own times. $1.25. lUd/ield. 

Martin's British Colonies. 

Warbnrton's Conquest of Canada. 2 
vols. 12mo. $1.70. Harpers. 

Rule and Misrule of English in Amer- 
ionu 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. Harpers. 



Outline History of France, by Christian 

Knowl. Soc. ThomaSf Comper. 4r Co. 
Frost^s Beauties of French History. H. 

D.L.,No.280. 
Orowe's History of France. 3 vols. H. 

D.L, No. 141-3. 
Pictorial History of France. 
Micbelet's History of France. 2 vols. 
Stephens^ Lectures on History of 

France. $1.75. Harpers. 

Smyth's Lectures on the French Revo* 

lution. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Dumas' Democ. in France. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Bulwer's France. 2 vols. 90 cts. Mar. 
Browning's History of the Huguenots. 
Sismondi's History of the Albigenses. 
Weiss' French Protestant Refugees. 

2 vols. 12mo. 
Ranke's Civil Wazs in France. 
Jminei^ Henry IV. 3 vols. Harpers. 



lames' Louis XIV. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Miss Pardee's Louis XIV. 2 vols. $3.50. 

History of the Bastile and its Principal 
Captives. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Thiers' French Revolution. 4 vols. 

Carlyle's French Revolution. 2 volt. 
12mo. $2.00. Harpers. 

Lamartine's History of the Girondists. 
3 vols. $2.10. Hampers. 

Life of Lafayette. 

Beauchesne's Louis XVII. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.00. Harperf. 

Lord John Russell, on the Causes of 
French Revolution. 1 vol. Svo. 

Moore*s Causes and Progress of French 
Revolution. 

Young's Travels in France. 1787-9. 

Burke's Reflections on French Rev- 
olution. (Works.) 

Burke's Letters on Regicide Peace. 
(Works.) 

Mcintosh's Vindicis Gallicas. (Works.) 

Abbott's Life of Marie Antoinette. 
Madame Roland. 
Napoleon. 

Scott's Life of Napoleon. . 

Hazlitt's Life of Napoleon. 

Lockhart's Life of Napoleon. 2 vols. 
H. D. L., Nos. 13, 14. 

Lockhart's Camp and Court of Na- 
poleon. H. D. L., No. 181. 

Alison's History of Europe. 4 vols. 
$4.75. Harpers. 

Thiers' Consulate and Empire 

Headley's Napoleon and his Marshals. 
$2.00. 

Pictorial History of Napoleon. 2 vols. 
8vo. $3.50. AppUtoas. 

Napoleon Dynasty, or History of the 
Bonaparte Family, by the Berkeley 
Family. lvol.8vo. $2.50. WiUy. 

Jomini's Campaign of Waterloo. 1 
vol. 12rao. 75 cts. JUdJidd. 

Segur's Napoleon's Expedition to Rus- 
sia. 2voU. H.D.L.,No.l50,l51. 

Memes^ Life of Josephine. H. D. L., 
No. 173. 

Las Cases' Napoleon. Rtdfidd. 

Montholon's Napoleon at St. Helena. 

CMeara'd Napoleon in Exile. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.00. JUdJUid. 

History of Captivity of Napoleon from 
Letters aiiid Journals of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, &c . , by Wm. Forsyth. 2 vols. 

Lamartine's History of the Restoration. 

C. Cushing's Recollections of Revolu- 
tion of 1830. 
Poore's Revolution of 1830. 
Poore's Rise and Fall of Louis PhiUippe. 
1 vol. $1.00. Tieknor. 

Cassi* France, its King and Court* 
1 voL12mo. 
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Lady Morgan's France. 1829-30. 2 
vols. 70 cts. Harpert, 

Corcran's History of Gonstitnent As- 
sembly of 1848. 12mo. 90 cts. 

Orators of France. 

Sketches of Eminent Frenchmen. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Herbert's Chevaliers of France. Red. 

Vericour's French Litera're. 1 v. 12mo. 

Ritchie's Romance of History. France. 
70 cts. • Harptrt, 

SPAIN, IbC. 

Dunham's Spain and Portugal. 4 vols. 

Lardner's Cab. Cyc. 
Dunham's Spain and Portugal. H. 

D. L., Nos. 191-5. 
Pre£COtt's Ferdinand and Isabella. 

$6.00. Harpers. 

Irving's Conquest of Granada. 2 vols. 
Irving's Life of Columbus. 3 vols. 8vo. 
FJorian's Moors in Spain. H. D L. , 1 1 7. 
Robertson's Charles V. (Notes by 

Prof. Cressy.) 
Watson's Philip II. 2 vols. 
Napier's Peninsular War. 4 vols. 
Napier's Peninsalar War. 1 vol. Svo. 

$2.50. Redjield. 

Vane's Peninsular War. $1.00. Bar, 
Sismondi's Literature of South of Eu- 
rope. 2vois. 12mo. $1.80. Harpers, 
Sismondi's Literature of South of 

Europe. Bohn. 

Ticknor's Spanish Literature. $6 00. 
Sorrow's Bible in Spain. 
Lockh art's Spanish Ballads. 
Cushing's Recollections of Spain 2 v. 
Beckford's Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

2 vols. 
McKenzie's Year in Spain. $2.25. 
McKenzie's Spain Revisited. $1.75. 



Davis' History of China. 2 vols. 

Smith's Consular Cities of China. 
12mo. $1.25. Harpers. 

Davis' China and Chinese. 2 vols. H. 
D. L., Nos. 29, 30. 

Chinese Insurrection. 12mo. 75 cts. 

Williams' Middle Kingdom. 2 vols. 

Marco Polo's Travels in China. H. D. 
L.. No. 275. 

Father Ripa's Residence in China. 

Hue's Travels in Tartary, China and 
Thibet. 2 vols. 

History of Japan. H. D. L., No. 149. 

Lndwig's Japan. Redjield. 

Roberts' Siam, Cochin China and Mus- 
cat. 8vo. $1.75. Harpers. 

Malcolm's Travels. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Robertson's Ancient India. 



Martin's East India Company's Pos- 
sessions. 2 vols. 

Barrows' British India. 

History of British India, by Murray, 
&c. 3 vols. Harpers, 

Frazer's Afghanistan. 

Buchanan's Christian Researches in 
Asia. 

Crichton's Arabia. 2vols. 18mo. 90 cts. 

Irving's Life of Mahomet. 

Bush's Life of Mahomet. 45 cts. 

Harpers. 

Sale's Koran. 

Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans. 
H. D. L., No. 260. 

Ranke's Ottoman Empire. 

Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens. Bohn. 

Frazer's Persia. H. D. L., No. 187. 

Frazer's Mesopotamia and Syria. H. 
D. L., No. 201. 

Stephens' Arabia Petrsea, &c. 

Grant's Nestorians. $1.00. Harpers, 



History of the Moors. 

Murray's Narrative of Discov. in Africa. 

Jameson's Discovery in Africa. H. D. 

L., No. 18. 
Bruce's Travels in Africa. H. D. L., 

No. 121. 
Lander's Travels in Africa. H. D. L., 

Nos. 171, 172. 
Park's Travels in Africa. H. D. L.» 

No. 125. 
Russell's Egypt. 

Russell's Barbary States. H. D. L. , 137. 
Russell's Nubia and Abyssinia. H. D. 

L., No. 185. 
Lane's Modern Egyptians. 2 vols. 



Russell's Polynesia. H. D. L., 224. 
United States Exploring Expedition. 
Keppel's Expedition to Borneo. H. D. 

L., No. 263. 
Barrows' Pitcaim's Island and Mutiny 

of the Bounty. H. D. L., No. 186. 
Cook's Voyages. H. D. L., No. 211. 
Eltis' Polynesian Researches. 4 vols. 

$2.50. Harpers. 

▲MEBICA.— OSmSAL. 

Robertson's History of America. Har. 
Robertson's Hist, of America. Abrid. 

H. D. L., No. 213. 
Holmes' Annals. 2 vols. Svo. 
Murray's British America. 2 vols. H. 

D. L., Nos.111,112. . 
Tytler's Discovery in North America. 

H. D. L., No. 207. 



BOOKS FOR SCaOOL AND TOJiAtiS UAEAUOSa 



Belknap's' American Biography. H. 

D. L., Nos. 146-8. 
Irving's Life of Columbus. 1 v. 12mo. 

Mass. Lib. 
Wheaton's History of the Northmen. 

] vol. 8vo. 
Antiquitates Americans. 1 vol. 4to* 
Smith's Northmen in New England. 

MEXICO AMD SOm^H AMSKICA. 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. Har. 

Thompson's Recollections of Mexico. 

Latrobe's Rambler in Mexico. Harpers. 

Humboldt's Travels. H. D. L., No 80. 

Carpenter's Travels in Mexico, Har, 

Stephens' Yucatan, &c. 

Norman's Rambles in Yucatan. 2 vols 

Squier's Nicaragua. 

TurnbuU's Cuba. 

Walsh's Notices of Brazil. 2 vols. 

Prescott's Conquest of Peru. Harpers. 



Thatcher's Indian Biography. 2 vols. 

H. D. L., Nos. 168, 169. 
Thatcher's Traits of Indian Character. 

2 vols. H. D. L,Nos. 16,17. 
Stone's Border Wars. 2 vols. H. D. 

L., Nos. 226, 227. 
Schoolcraft's Indian Tales. 2 vols. 

$1.25. Harpers, 

Poetry and History of Wyoming. 
Frost's Book of the Indians. 
Catlin's North American Indians. 2 

vols. 8vo. 
Stone's Life of Red Jacket. 
Drake's Book of the Indians. 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

8vo. $2.50. 

UNITED STATES. ^ 

Chalmer's American Colonies. 2 vols. 

Bancroft's History of United States. 

Graham's History of United States. 

Hildreth's History of United States. 

Hale's History of United States. H. 
D, L. Nos. 96, 97. 

Frost's Pictorial History United States. 

Groodrich's Pictorial Hist. United States. 

Mrs. Williams' Neutral French. 

Cooper's Naval History. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Frost's Book of the Navy. 

Frost's Book of the Army. 

Kip's Jesuits in America. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Blake's American Revolution. H. D. 
L.,No, 282. 

Lossing's Pictorial Field-Book of Rev- 
olution. $3.50 per volume. Harpers. 

Botta's American Revolution. 2 v. 8vo. 

Thatcher's Tales of Ameri. Revolution. 
H. D. L., N©. 12. 



Tresoott's Diplomacy of Revolution/ 

1 vol. 12mo. 

Sullivan's Pub. Characters of Revolti. * 
Marshall's Life of Washington. 2 

vols. 8vo. 
Paulding's Life of Washington. H. D. 

L., No. 1. 
Guizot's Essay on Life of Washington. 
Sparks' Life and Papers of Washington. 

13 vols. $18.00. ' Harpers, 

Sabine's American Loyalists. 1 v. 8v6. 
Dwight's Lives of the Signers. H. D. 

L., No. 91. 
Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry. 
Simms' Life of Marion. 
Judge Johnson's Life of Greene. 
Greene's Life of Greene. 
Simms' Life of Greene. 1 vol. 12mo. 
McKenzie's Paul Jones. H. D. L.. 251, '2. 
Tudor's Life of Jas. Otis. 
Thomas Paine's Political Writings. 
Sparks' Life and Works of Franklin. 

10 vols. 8vo. ' 

Life and Selections from Works of 

Franklin. H. D. L., Nos. 51 , 52. 
Franklin's Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Franklin's Life and Select Works. Ed. 

by E. Sargent. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Madison Papers. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Hamilton Papers. 3 vols. 
Works of John Adams. 
Jefferson's Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Jay's Life, &c. 2 vols. 
Benton's History of Working of U. S. 

Government for Thirty Years. 
Wood's History of Administration of 

John Adams. 
Davis' Life of Burr. 2 vols. $3,80. 
Burr's Trial. 
Safford^s Life of Blennerhasset and 

Account of Burr's Expedition. 

Moore, Cincinnati. 
IngersoU's War of 1812. 8vo. 
Armstrong's Notes on War of 1812. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

Dwight's History of Harttford Conven- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Pictorial Life of Jackson. 

McKenzie's Life of Com. Perry. 2 vols. 

Burgess' Battle of Lake Erie. 

Lecture on Battle of Lake Erie, iy 
Dr. Parsons. 

Ripley's War with Mexico. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mansfield's Mexican War. 1 v. 12mo. 

Livermore's War with Mexico re- 
viewed. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Life of General Scott. 

Kendall's Santa Fe Expedition. 2 vols. 

The Other Side of the Mexican War. 
(From Mexi. Author.) 1 vol. 12mo, 
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MIS0KLLAMB0U9* 

De Tocqueville's Democracy in XJ. S. 
Chevalier's Letters on United States. 
Pitkin's Statistics. 
Tucker's Progress of United States. 
Robbin's Tales from American History. 

H. D. L., Nos. 9-11. 
Sparks' Amer. Biography. 1st Series. 

H. D. L., Nos. 70-79. 
Sparks' ^ American Biography. 2nd 

Series. 15 vols. 
Life of John Randolph. 2 vols. 
Speeches of Daniel Webster. • 
Williston's Amer. Eloquence 5 v. 8vo. 
Calhoun's "Works. 
Calhoun's Speeches. 
Baird's Religion in America. 62 cts. 
Reed & Matheson's Visit to American 

Churches. 2 vols. $1.12^ I^rpert. 
Knapp's Lectures on Ameri. Literature. 
Brissot's Travels in the United States. 
Lewis and Clark's Travels. 2 vols. 

il. D. L., Nos. 198, 199. 
Fremont's Expedition. 
Emory's Expedition. 
Gregg's Commerce of the prairies. 2 v. 
Famham's Life in Prairie Land. H. 

D. L.. No. 257. 
Latrobe's Rambles in N. A. 2 vols. 
Dickens' Ameri. Notes. 12 cts. Har, 
Mrs. Trollope. 

Buckingham's Travels. 2 vols. S3.50. 
Cooper's Notions of the Americans. 
Lyell's Visit to the U. S. Harpers. 

Sir F. B. Head's Emigrant. 75 cts. 
Fidler's Travels. 60 cts. Harpers, 

NEW ENOI^ND. 

Church's Indian Wars. 
Drake's Book of the Indians. 
Young's Chronicles of Plymouth. 
Young's Chronicles of Massachusetts. 
Upham's History of Witchcraft. 
Barber's Historical Collections of Mass. 
Barber's Historical Collections of Conn. 
Barber's Hist. Collections of N. England. 
Trumbull's History of Connecticut. 
Connecticut Records, by Jas. H. 

Trumbull. « 

Uncle Philip's Mass. H. D. L., 131 , '2. 
Uncle Philip's N. H. H. D. L., 133, '4. 
Dwight's Connecticut. H. D. L., 139. 
Stowe's Mayflower. H. D. L., 197. 
Hollister's Mt. Hope. 12mo. 75 cts. 
Dwight's Travels in New England and 

New York. 4 vols. Svo. 
History of Shay's Rebellion. 
Gov. Winthrop'f Journal. Savage*8 

new edition. 2 vols. Svo. 
Morton's N. England Memorial. 1 vol, 
Hutchinson's Massachusetts Bay. 



Baylie'sHistofPlymbuA. 2volt.STo;f 
Upham's History of Salem Witchcraft. 
HikU's Puritans. Defense. 
Coit's Puritanism. Iv. 12mo. Against. 

RHODB ISLAKD. 

Collections of R, I, Historical Society, 

1. Roger Williams' Key to Indian 

Languages. 

2. Gorton's Simplicity's Defence. 

3. Potter's Early History of Nar- 

ragansett. 

4. CallendePs Century Sermon. 

5. Staples' Annals of Providence. 
Updike's History of the R. I. Bar, 
Updike's History of the Narragansett 

Church. 
Staples' First Code of Lawsof R. I. 
Gammeil's Roger Williams. 
Kno^^les* Roger Williams. , 

Elton's Roger Williams. 
Eastburn's Yamoyden. 
Mackie's Life of Gorton. 
Cowell's Spirit of '76 in R. I. 
Judge Johnson's Life of Greene. 
Greene's Life of Greene. 
Simms' Life of Greene. 
Mrs. Williams' Barton and Olney, 
Staples' Gaspee Documents. 
Life of Com. O. H. Perry. 
Burgess' Battle of Lake Erie. 
Life of Samuel Ward, by GammeU. 
Life of Ezra Stiles. 
Bowen's Life of Burgess. 
Pitman's Historical Discourse. 
Judge Durfee's Works. 
Maxcy*8 Works. 
Miss Lynch's R. I. Book. 
E R. Potter's History of Paper Money - 

in Rhode Island. 
E. R. Potter's Historical Discourse. 
Tustin's History of Warren. 
R. G. Hazard's Historical Discourse. 
Hazard's Report on the Poor and 

Insane of Rhode Island. 
Hague's Historical Discourse. 
Hail's Historical Discourse. 
Styles' History of the Judges of King 

Charles I. 
Peterson's History. 
Memoir of Robert Wheaton, 
Brooks' History of Old Stone Mill. 
Transactions of R. I. Agricul. Society. 
Greene's Historical Discourse. 
Gammeil's Histoi-ical Discourse. 
Durfee's Historical Discourse. 
Jackson's History of the Baptist 

Churches. 

OTHEK STATES. 

Renwick't De WitI Clinton, 45 cts. 
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BOOKB rOE BCBOGL AI9D VILLAOE UBRARIEB. 



Hammond's 'Political Histbrf of New 
Yojrk. 2. vols. Second edition. 

Dnnlop's New York. H. D. L., 49, 50. 

barber's Hist. Collections^ New York. 
•• " «* Michigan. 

«« «* " Wisconsin. 

Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 

Foote's Texas and Texans. 

Pennsylvania Historical Collections. 

Uncle Philip's Virginia. H. D. L., 43. 

Stevens* History of Georgia. 

Gayarre's Louisiana. 8vo. $2 00. 

Marquette's Valley of Mississippi. 

Banner's History of Louisiana. H. D. 
L., No. 180. 

Historical Collections of Ohio. 

Historical Collections of Kentucky. 

Lanman's Michigan. H. D. L., 159. 

Lapham's Wisconsin. 

Greenhow's Oregon and California. 

Fremont's Expedition. 

Emory's Expedition. 



Irving's Adventures in Far West. 2 ▼. 

VlSCSUJiflKOVS, 

Lieber's Great Events. Mass. Lib. 
Malkin's Historical Parallels. 2 vols. 
Creasy's Fifteen Famous Battles. $1.00. 
Carlyle's Heroes in History. 
Mrs. Jameson's Female Sovereigns. 

H D. L., Nos. 41, 42. 
Mrs. Child's History of Womera. 2 v. 
Goodrich's Manners and Customs. 
Groodrich's World and its Inhabitants. 
Hone's Everiasting Calendar. 

«♦ Year Book. 

«« Every-Day Book. 

«« Table Book. 
Jardine's Criminal Trials. 
British State Trials. 
American State Trials. 
James' Dark Scenes of History. 12mo. 

$1.00. , Harpers. 

Herbert's Captains of the Old World. 



POETRY AND DRAMA. 



.aBIfZSAL WOBXS. 

Lowth on Hebrew Poetry. 

Herder's Hebrew Poetry. 

Coleridge on Study of Classic Poets. 

Hunt's Italian Poets. 

Montgomery's Lectures on Poetry. 1 
vol. H. D. L., No. 23. 

Hazlitt's Lectures on Eng. Poetry. 2 v. 

Tuckerman's Thoughts on the Poets. 
63 cts. C. 4- S. Francis. 

Richardson's Essays on Shakspeare. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Hudson's Lectures on Shakspeare. 2 v. 

Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of Wo- 
men of Shakspeare. 



Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 3 vols. 

H. Class Lib., Nos. 32-34. 
Virgil's Eclogues, .£neid and Georgics. 

2 vols. H. Class. Lib., Nos. 11, 12. 
Peters' Poetry of the Ancients. 

EUKOFEAlf. 

Longfellow's Poets and Poetry of 

Europe. 
Hunt's Tasso. 
Carey's Dante. 
Bnlwer's Schiller. 
Schiller's Historical Dramas. 
Lockhart's Spanish Ballads. 



Walsh's British Poets. 50 vols. 

Aiken's British Poets. 1 vol. 

Frost's Continuation of Aiken. 1 vol. 

Griswold's Poets of England of Nine- 
teenth Century. 1 vol. 

Halleck's Select British Poets. H. D. 
L, Nos 115, 116. 

Cleveland's Compendium of English 
Poets. 

Motherwell's Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern. 2 vols. 16mo. $1.50. 

Percy's Reliques. 

Lamb's Specimens of Dram. Poets. 2 v. 

Shakspeare. 

Milton. 

Spenser. 

Chaucer. 

Pope. 

Thomson's Seasons. 

Young's Night Thoughts. 

Cowper. 

Montgomery. 

Goldsmith. 

Gray. 

Campbell. 

Rogers' Pleasures of Memory. 

Wordsworth. 

Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. 

Scott's Poetical Works. 

Byron. 
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Chamber's 
Harpen, 



Bams' Life and Works. 

edi. 4 voU. $3.00. 
Moore's Lalla Rookh. 
Moore's Sacred Songs, &c. 
Motherwell. 
Heber. 

M lines. 1 vol. 75 cts. 
Book of English Songs. National II- 

lust. Library. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Bowring's Matins and Vespers. 37 cts. 
Ossian. 

Falconer's Shipwreck, 
Croix's Poems. 
Tennyson. 

Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Sheridan's School for Scandal. 
Sheridan's Rivals. 
Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer. 
Talfourd's Ion. 
Talfourd's Athenian Captive. 



Common Place Book of Amer. Poetry. 
Griswold's American Poetry. 



Bryant's Selections from Am. Poets. 1 v. 

H. D. L.,<No. 114. 
Bryant. 
Longfellow. 
Pierpont. 
Holmes. 
Barton. 
Sigoumey. 
Hillhouse. 
Whittier's Songs of Labor and other 

Poems.' 1 vol. 
Eastb urn's Yamoyden. 
Haileck. Redjitld. 

Percival. 
Allston. 

Mrs. Whitman. 
Miss Lynch. 
Lowell. 
Willis. 
Morris. 

JUVENIUC. 

Poetry for Home and School. 
Lays for the Sabbath. 
Taylor's Poems for Infant Minds. 
Watts' Divine Songs. 



FICTION. 



Arabian Nights Entertainment. 
Gil Bias. 
Don Quixote. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Vicar of Wakefield. H. D. L., 225. 
' Johnson's Rasselas. 
The Coverly Papers. (From Spectator.) 
McKenzie's Man of Feeling, &c. $1.00. 
Maturin's Melmoth the Wanderer. 
Gulliver's Travels. 

Grodwin's Caleb Williams. Hdrper$. 
Hope's Anastasius. 
Mrs. Edgeworth's Novels and Tales. 
Mrs. Opie's Works. ^ vols. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 
Romance of the Forest. 
Scottish Chiefs* by Miss Porter. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Miss Porter. 
Cyril Thornton. 
Ward's De Vere. 
Ward's Tremaine. 
D'Israeli's Vivian Grey. 
D*Israeli*8 Young Duke. 
Bulwer's Pilgrims of the *Rhioe. 
Bulwer's My Novel. 
Bulwer's Caxtons. 
Eugene Aram. 
The Disowned. 

Picciola, or Prisoner of Fenestrella. 
Pickwick, by Dickens. 
Exiles of Siberia. 
Paul and Virginia. 



Little Pedlington. 

Warren's Diary of a Physician. $1.35. 

Warren's Merchant's Clerk. 

Undine and Sintram. Putnam. 

My Early Days. 

Thackeray's Vanity Pair. 

Miss Bremer's Novels. Harpen, 

Wilson's Lights and Shadows. 

Miss Mitford's Our Village. 

Miss Mcintosh's To Seem and To Be. 

Zschokkd's Tales. 2 vols. 

Kingsley's Yeast. 

Kingsley's Alton Locke, Tailor, Shoe- 
maker and Poet. 

Kingsley's Hypatia. 

Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 

Moore's Zeluco. 

Walpole's Castle of Otranto. 

Landor's Imaginary Conversations, 

Littleton's Dialogues of the Dead. 

De Quincey's Opium Eater. 

Longfellow's Hyperion. 

Longfellow's Kavanagh. 

Allston's Monaldi. 

Cooper's Novels. 

Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Dream Life. 

Miss Child's ^hilothea. 75 cts. 

Mrs. Stowe's Mayflower. H. D. L.t 
No. 197. 

Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

The Wide Wide World. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND VILLA6B TJM^ftfflni. 



Qvieeohy. 

Romance of Student Life Abroad. 

Jack Downing. 

Haliburton's Sam Slick. 

Haliburton's Yankee Stories. 

Kennedjr's Swallow Barn. 

Irving*s Works. 

Andersen's Improvisatore. Trans, by 

Mary Howitt. 
Miss Austen's Sense and Sensibility. 
Mrs. Sedgwick's Hope Leslie, &c. 
John Bull in America. 



JUuitrating Portiom of Hittory, fyc, 

Salathiel, by Rev. George Croly. 
Sephora, a Hebrew Tale. 
Zilla, a Tale of the Holy City. 
Martineau's Traditions of Palestine. 
Lockhart's Valerius. Harpers. 

Ware's Probus, or Letters from Rome. 
Ware's Zenobia, or Let. from Palmyra. 
Bulwer's Last Days of PompelL 
Fenelon's Telemachus. 
Moore's Epicurean. , 
Antonina, or the Fall of Rome. Sdr, 
lo, a Tale of the Olden Fane. 
Becker's Gallus, or Roman Scenes, in 

the Age of Augustus. 
Becker's Charicles, or Illustrations of 

the Private Life of the Anci. Greeks. 
Marmontel's Belisarius. 
Florian's Numa Pompilius. 
Seven Champions of Christendom. 

1 vol. 18mo. Putnam, 

Scott's Historical Novels. 
Bulwer's Rienzi. I 



Bulwer's Harold. 
Bulwer's Last of the Barons. 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond. 
James' Attila. 

" Robbers. 

" Philip Augustus. 

*' Richelieu. 

•* Mary of Burgundy. 

" Agincourt. 

" Henry of Guise. 

" Jacquerie. 

" Huguenots. 
Chateaubriand. 

De Vigny's Cinq-Mars. Tr. by Hazlitt. 
Dumas' Three Guardsmen. 



TALES, IbC. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Lady of the Manor. 

4 vols. $3.50. Harpert. 

Mrs. Williams' Religion at Home. 
Wealth and Worth. H. D. L., 208. 
Mcintosh's Conquest and Self-Conq'st. 

H. D. L., No. 200. 
Mcintosh's Woman an Enigma. H. 

D, L., No. 221. 
Mcintosh's Praise and Principle. H. 

D. L., No. 274. 
Mcintosh's Cousins. H. D. L., 279. 
Mrs. Hofland's Young Crusoe. H. D. 

L., No. 210. 
Mrs. Ellis' Temper and Temperament. 

H. D. L., No. 272. 
Isabel, or Trials of the Heart. H. D. 

L., No. 281. 
Keeping House and House Keeping. 

H. D. L., No. 293. 



COLLECTANEA. 



Library of Entertaining Knowl. 43 v. 

Penny Magazine. 9 vols. 

Penny Cyclopedia. 

British Essayists. Chambers' edition. 

Chambers' Miscellany. 20 vols. 

Chambers' Information for People. 2 v. 

Chambers' Pocket Miscellany. 

Chambers' Papers for People. 

Edinburgh Review. 

London Quarterly Review. 

Westminster Review. 

North British Review. 

British Quarterly Review. 

North American Review. 

Southern Quarterly Review. 



American Quarterly Review. 

Cross' Selections from Edinburgh Re- 
view. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Cross' Selections from Quarterly Re- 
view. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Harpers' District School Lib. 295 vols. 

Harpers' Classical Library. Harpert. 

Appleton's Common School Library. 
50 vols. 20 cen^s per vol. 

Massachusetts School Library. 26 v. 

Conversations Lexicon. 14 vols. 8vo. 

Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice 
Reading. 

Redfield's Common School Library. 
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HISTORY OF LITERATURE, &c. 



Schlegers History of Literature. 
Montgomery's Lectures on General Lit- 
erature, Poetry, &c. H. D. L.,23. 

©'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature. 
©'Israeli's Miscellanies of Literature. 

©'Israeli's Amenities of Literature. 2 
vols. SI. 50. Harpers, 

HaUam's Literature of Europe. Har. 

Sismondi's Literature of South of Eu- 
rope. Bohn 4r Harpers 

Berington's Literary History of Middle 
Age*. 

Browne's Greek Literature. 

Browne's Roman Literature. 

Dunlop's Roman Literature. 

Dunlop's History of Fiction. 

Peters' Poetry of Ancients. 

Ticknor's Spanish Ljtera. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Vericour's Modern French Literature. 

Menzel's German Literature. 3 vols. 

Tuckerman's Characteristics of Lit- 
erature. 

De Quincey's Works. Ticknor, 

Longfellow's Poetry of Europe. 



Chambers' Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature. $5.00. GotUd fy Lincoln. 

Knox's Elegant Extracts. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Library of English Literature. 2 vols. 
8vo. E. H. Butler, Philad. 

Home's Authors of England, or New 
Spirit of the Age. H. D. L., 294. 

Shaw's Eng. Literature? 1 vol. 12mo, 

Spalding's Eng. Literature. 1 v. l2mo* 

Knapp's Lectures on American Litera- 
ture. 1 vol, 8vo. 

Griswold's American Prose Writers. 

Cheever's Commonplace-Book of Amer- 
ican Prose. 

Cheever's Commonplace-Book of Amer- 
ican Poetry. 

Drake's Essays on the Spectator. 

Drake's Literary Hours. 

Drake's Shakspeare and his times. 

Drake's Memorials of Shakspeare. 

Wright's Essays on the Literature, Su- 
perstitions and History of England 
in the fiddle Ages. 2 vols, 8vo. 



COLLECTED WORKS OF AUTHORS. 



Works of Lord Bacon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Works of John Locke. 9 vols. 
Works of Addison. 3 vols. 8vo. 

$4.50. (Includes Spectator.) Har. 
Works of Addison. 5 vols. Ed. by 

G. W. Greene. Putnam. 

Works of Dr. Johnson. 2 v. 8vo. 

$3.00. Harpers. 

Works of Burke. 3 vols. 8vo. $4.50. 
Milton's Prose Works. 3 vols. Bohn. 
Milton's Select Prose Works. 2 vols. 

12mo. Young's Edition. 
Page's Select'ns fiom Johnson's Works. 

2 vols. ISmo. 90 cts. Harper^s. 

Dryden's Works. 2 vol. 8vo. $3.00. 
Works of Robert Hatl. 
Works of Dr. Chalmers. 
Works of Dr. Paley. 
Essays of Macaulay. 
Essays of Jeffrey, 
Essays of Carlyle. 
Essays of Wilson. 
Essays of Mcintosh. 
Essays of Sydney Smith. 



Essays of Alison. 

Essays of Talfourd. 

Essays of Stephens. 

Brougham's Speeches. 

Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott. 7 v. 

Jdiscellaneous Works of Dr. Ainold« 

1 vol, 8vo. 
Works of Mrs. Ellis. 
Works of Mrs. Edgeworth. 10 vols. 

$7.50. Harpers, 

Works of Mrs. Sherwood. 16 vols, 

85 cts. per vol. Harpers, 

Works of Mrs. Barbauld. 
Works of Washington Irving, 
Works of Daniel Webster. 
Works of J. F. Cooper. 
Works of Ed. Everett. 
Works of A. H. Everett. 
Works of Jas. A. Hillhouse. 
Works of Dr. Jonathan Maxcy. 
Humphrey's Discourses and Reviews, 
C. Sumner's Miscellanies. 
Story's Miscellaneous Works. 
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FESTIVALS, GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 



Bohn's Hand-Book of Games. 

Strutt*s Sports and Pastimes of England. 

Field Sports in United States and Brit- 
ish America, by Frank Forester. 

"Walton's Complete Angler. 

Blaine's Cyclopedia of Rural Sports. 

Smith's Festivals, Games, &c. H.^D. 
L., No. 277. 



Timbs' Antiquities, Pastimes and Vari- 

ons Customs of Nations. 
Walker's Manly Exercises. 
Walker's Defensive Exercises. 
Martin's Book of Sports. 
Chess Player's Hand-Book. 
Cricketer's Guide. 



MAXIMS, APOTHEGMS, Ac. 



Rochefoucault's Maxims. Chwan, 

LacoD. 2 vols. 1 vol. 63 cts. 

Tapper's Proverbial Philosophy. 

Bacon's Essays. 

Laconics. 3 vols. Mumroe ^ FnmcU. 

Fielding's Proverbs. 

Boyle's Reflections. 



Elmes' Hone VaciviB, a thought book. 

Moral Mirror. 

Beauties of Shakespeare. 

Beauties of Burke. 

Beauties of Sterne. 

Trench on Proverbs. 



JUVENILE. 



Sanford and Merton. H. D. L., 218. 
Son of a Genius. " 8. 

Edgeworth's Moral Tales. «« 244, '5. 
Edgeworth's Rosamond. •< 243. 
Miss Sedgw.ck's Poor Rich Man, &c. 

H. D. L., No. 3. 
Miss Sedgwick's Live and Let Live. 

H. D. L., No. 28. 
Miss Sedgwick's Means and Ends. H. 

D. L., No. 212. 
Miss Sedgwick's Love Token. H. D. 

L., No. 215. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 2 vols. H. 

D. U, Nos. 4, 5. 
Mrs. Hughe's Ornaments Discovered. 

H. D. L., No. 44. 
Whaes to be done. H. D. L., 202. 

The Twin Brothers. H. D. L., 223. 
Howitt^s Who shall be Gieatest. H. 

D. L.. No. 235. 
Kate's Year with the Franklins. H. 

D. L.. No. 276. 
Blake's Juvenile Companion. H. D. 

L.,No.2Sa 
Parental Instruction. H. D. L., 284. 
Dwia's Young Sailor. " 287. 

Alden^s Elisabeth Benton. ** 2SS. 
Book of Commerce. 
Boy's Own Book Extended. PnmcU, 
PbikMophy in Sporu 



Abbott^s Franconia Stories. 40 c. each. 

Abbott*s Jonas' Books. 

Jane Taylor's Poems for Infant Minds. 

Barbauld's Evenings at Home. 

Conversations on Common Things. 

A4ams' Shadow of the Cross. 

Adams' Distant Hills. 

Adams' Old Man's Home. 

Adams* King's Messengers. 

Monroe's Dark River. 

Monroe's Combatants. 

Monroe's Revellers. 

Howitt's Tales from Natural History. 

Howitt's Tales in Proae, Marpen, 

Howitt*3 Tales in Poetry. Harden. 

Young Americans Abroad. (Choules.) 

Edgeworth*s Popular Tales. 5 vols. 

Edgeworth's Works. 10 vob. S7.S0. 

Rollo Books. 14 V. $5.25. FranetM. 

Lucy Books. 6 vols. S2.25. Francis, 

Select Volumes. American Sunday 
School Union. 

Select Volumes. Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday School Union. 

Select Volumes. Massachusetts Son- 
day School Union. 

Select Volumes. American Tract Soc. 

Farley's Cabinet Library. 

Library of Entertaining and Usefid 
12 vols. t6.00. 
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Library of Instnictive Amusement. 6 
Tols. ISmo. (13. 00. Franeit. 

Boy's and Girl's Library* 12 v. $5.00. 
Little Library. 15 vols. ^5.50. 
Pariey*8 Magazine. 12 vols, $9.00. 
Stretch's Beauties of History. 1 vol. 
Works of Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Sargent's Temperance Tales. 2 vols. 
Richmond's Annals of the Poor, 
Hannah Moore's Works. 

Sunday-School Society $ Villagt and 
' Familf Library t viz* : 

1. Dick's Solar System, 

2. Starry Heavens. 

3. Sketches of Waldenses. 
,4. Life of Luther. 

5. Kitto's Ancient Jerusalem, 

6. Life of Cyrus. 

7. Man in his Relations* 

8. Dawn of Modern Civilization. 

9. Life of Mohammed. 

10. French Revolution. 

11. Caves of the Earth. 

12. Life of Lady Russell. 

13. Eminent Medical Men. 

14. Life of Martin Boos. 

15. Structure of Animals. 

16 & 17. Protestantism in France. 

18. Magic, Pretended Miracles, 6cc. 

19. Life of Cranmer. 

20. Schools of Ancient Philosophy. 

21. Our English Bible. 

22. Origin and Progress of Language, 

23. The Tartar Tribes. 

▲pflkton's common schooi* ubrast. 

First Series, 
The Life and Adventures of Henry 

Hudson. By the Author of '* Uncle 

Philip's Conversations." 
The Adventures of Heman Cortes, the 

Conqueror of Mexico. By the same. 
The Life of Capt. John Smith. By 

the same. 
The Dawnings of Genius; or, Early 

Lives of Eminent Men. By Anne 

Pratt. 
The Mythology of Greece and Italy, 

adapted for children. By Thomas 

Keightly. 
The Poplar Grove; or, Little Harry 

and his Uncle Benjamin. By Mrs. 

Copley. 
Early Friendships. By Mrs. Copley. 
The Peasant and the Prince ; a tale il- 
lustrative of the French Revolution. 

By Harriet Martineau. 
Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of 

the Pacific. Written for Young 

People. By Capt. Marryatt. Three 

Volumes. 



The Looking-Glass for the Mind; or. 
Intellectual Mirror. An elegant col- 
lection of delightful stories and tales. 
iMany plates. 

The Twin Sisters, a tale. By Mrs. 
Sandham. 

First Impressions; or, hints to those 
who would make home happy. By 
Mrs. Ellis. 

The Dangers of Dining Out ; or, hints 
to those who would make home hap- 
py. To which is added the Confes- 
sions of a Maniac. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Somerville Hall ; or, hints to those who 
would m ake home h appy. To which 
is added the Rising Tide. By Mrs. 
Ellis. 

Little Coin, Much Care ; or, How Poor 
People Live. By Mary Howitt. 

Work and Wages ; or. How Poor Peo- 
ple Live. By Mary Howitt. 

Hope On, Hope Ever ; or, the Boyhood 
of Felix Law. By Mary Howitt. 

Strive and Thrive, a tale. By Mair 
Howitt. 

Sowing an^ Reaping; or. What will 
Come of It ? By Mary Howitt. 

Alice Franklin, a sequel to Sowing and 
Reaping. By Mary Howitt. 

Who shall be Greatest? a tale. By 
Mary Howitt. 

Which is the Wiser ? or. People Abroad. 
By Mary Howitt. 

Tired of Housekeeping. By T. S. 
Arthur. 

Second Series. 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By 

Robert Southey, LL. D. 
History of the French Revolution, its 

Causes and Consequences. By F. 

Maclean Rowan. 2 vols. 
The Adventures of Daniel Boone, the 

Kentucky Rifleman. By the author 

of " Uncle Philip's Conversations." 
The Young Student; or, Ralph and 

Victor. By Madame Guizot. In 3 

vols. One of the best moral and 

instructive works ever written. 
Love and Money, an Every-Day Tale. 

By Mary Howitt. 
The Minister's Family; or. Hints tp 

make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 
Philip Randolph, a tale of Virginia. 

By Mary Gertrude. 
Woman's Worth ; or. Hints to raise the 

Female Character. A very valuable 

work, suitable for all classes. 
The Settlers in Canada, written for 

Youth. By Capt. Marryatt. 2 vols. 
My Uncle the Clockmaker, a tale. By 

Mary Howitt. 
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BOOKS FC« BCBOOL AKB VILLACn LTB1UBI1W. 



The Girls' Manual; containing the 

Principles of Conduct. 
The Boys* Manual; containing the 

Principles of Conduct. 
The Farmer's Daughter, a Picture of 

Humbld Life. By Mrs. Cameron. 



The Toung Man from Home, in a 
Series of Letters on -Dangers and 
Duties. By J. A. James. 

Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its 
application to Physiology, Commerce 
and Agriculture. By Prof. Liebig. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Arvine's Cyclopedia of Anecdotes. 

^rvine*8 Cyclopedia of Moral and Re- 
ligious Anecdotes. 

Percy Anecdotes. $1.50. Barpers, 

Joe Miller. (Jest Book.) Bokn, 

Book of Anecdotes. Belknap 4r Ham. 

iEsop's Fables. 

JBuzzy's Fables. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Flowers of Fable. H. D. L., 271. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

LadyMary Wortley Montague's Letters. 

Wirt's British Spy. 60 cts. Harpers, 

Wirt's Old Bachelor. 

Tuckerman's Optimist. 

Tuckerman's Characteristics of Litera. 

R. H. Dana's Idle Man. 

Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 

Z^etters of Junius. . 

Knox's Essays. 

Spectator. 2 vols. 8vo. Harpert. 

^Spectator. 6 vols. 8vo. AppUtons, 

Chesterfield's Works. Iv.Svo. $1.50. 

Butler's Reminiscences. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Hazlitt's Montaigne. 

Hood's MisceUanies. 

Salmagundi. 4 vols. Harpers. 

Bnlwer*s Ambitious Student. Harpers. 

Thnbs' Knowledge for the People. 3 v. 

Lamb*s Works. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 2 vols. 12mo. 
$2.00. Harpers. 

Hazlitt's Table Talk. 

James Smith's Miscella. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Men of the Time. 1851. Redfitld. 

Mis. Ellis' Daughters of England. 1 
vol. 12mo. 50 cts. AppUttms. 

Mrs. Ellis' Women of England. 1 
vol. 12mo. 50 cts. AppUtons, 



Mrs. Ellis' Wives of England. 1 vol. 
12mo. 50 cts. AppUtons. 

Mrs. Ellis' Mothers of England. 1 
vol. 12mo. 50 cts. Appletons. 

Mrs. Ellis' Dangers of Dining Out ; or, 
Hints to make Home happy. 1 v61. 
X8m6. 37 cts. Appletons. 

Knox's Elegant Extracts. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Library of English Literature, 2 vols. 
8vo. (Same as foregoing.) 

Book of the Army. Belknap 4r Ham. 

Book of the Navy. Belknap 4r Ham, 

Book of the Colonies. Belknap fy Ham. 

Book of the Indians. Belknap ^ Ham. 

Book of the Good Examples. 

Book of the Illustrious j^echanics. . 

Hunt's Autobiography, &c. 

Greenwood's Miscellaneous Works. 

Bradley*s Patronomatology. 

Coleridge's Table Talk. 70 cts. Hdr. 

Coleridge's Letters and Conversations. 

Coleridge's Friend. Harpers. 

Coleridge's Biographia Literaria. 

Dickens' Household Words. 

Walker's Selection of Curious Articles 
from Gent's Magazine. 4 v. 8vo. 

Miss Mitibrd's Recollections of her Lit- 
erary Life. 

McConneU's Sketches of Western Char- 
acters. ' Redfidd. 

Bowring's Minor Morals. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Todd's Lectures to Young Children. 

Bayard Taylor^s Views Afoot, &c. 

Spectacles, their Uses and Abuses, by 
SickeL PkUlips^ Sampson 4r Co, 

Bjrme's Lectures to Citizen Soldiers on 
the Art and Science of War. 

Donohue, Boston. 

Jomini's Art of War. Putnam . 
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